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WHAT TIMES ARE THESE. 





BY PAUL HERMES. 





Wuat times are these, when noble aims 
depart, 
When Sin emboldened drops his cunning 
mask, 
When Lust usurps the holy realm of Art, 
When Dirt has Beauty’s worship, and 


men ask 
(With specious bending to the Truth), 
“ What odds, 
If home or brothel, good or crime we 
draw, 


Since all exist, and mortals are not gods ? 
&. We paint but what we see; there is no 
law.”’ 
What times are these when not a voice cries 
shame 
On him who tempteth to the Gallic sty! 
What devii-creed do casuists proclaim, 
“The pure must wallow, good must evil 
try’’! 
Shame on the lips that thus the Truth de- 
fame! 
Wo to the land that listens to this lie! 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





RECOMPENSE. 





BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX, 





STRAIGHT through my heart this fact to- 
day 
By Truth’s own hand is driven; 
God never takes one thing away, 
But something else is given. 


Idid not know in earlier years 
This law of love and kindness; 

But without hope through bitter tears, 
I mourned in sorrow’s blindness. 


And ever following each regret 
For some departed treasure, 
My sad repining heart was met 
With unexpected pleasure. 


I thought—it only happened so— 
But time this truth has taught me; 
No least thing from my life can go, 
But something else is brought me. 


It is the law complete, sublime, 
And now with faith unshaken, 

In patience I but bide my time, 
When any joy is taken. 


No matter if the crushing blow 
May for the moment down me; 
Still back of it waits Love, I know, 

With some new gift to crown me. 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
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FRIENDSHIP BROKEN. 


BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 











WE chose the faint chill morning, friend 
and friend, 
Pacing the twilight out beneath an oak, 
Soul calling soul to judgment; and we 
spoke 
Strange things and deep as any poet penned, 
Such truth as never truth again can mend, 
Whatever art we win, what gods invoke; 
Not wrath’s indignity, not strife and 
smoke— 
Be what it may, it had a solemn end. 


Farewell, in peace. We of the selfsame 
throne 
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Each a wise skeptic of the other’s star. 

Silently, as we went our ways alone, 

The steadfast sun, whom no poor prayer 
deters, 

Drew high between us his majestic bar. 


Mine was the mood that shows the dearest 
face 

Through a long avenue, and voices kind 

Idle, and indeterminate, and blind, 

As rumors from a very disiant place; 

Yet, even so, it gathered the first chase 

Of the first swallows where the lane’s in- 
clined; 

An ebb of wavy wings to serve my mind 

For round Spring’s vision. Ah, some equal 

grace, 


(The calm sense of seen beauty without 
sight,) 

Fell on thee, honorable heart! no less, 
In patient stupor walking from the dawn; 
Albeit thou too wert loser of love’s light, 

Like fallen Adam in the wilderness, 
Aware of naught bu‘ of the thing with- 

drawn. 

AUBURNDALE, Mass. 
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AN AMERICAN TEMPERAMENT. 


BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 











THE recent assertion of the London cor- 
respondent of the New York Tribune, that 
Eaoglishmen like every American to be an 
American, has a curious interest in com- 
nection with some remarks of the late 
Matthew Arnold, which seem to look in 
an opposite direction. Lord Houghton 
once told me that the earlier American 
guests in London society were often cen- 
sured as being too English in appearance 
and manner, and as wanting in a dis- 
tinctive flavor of Amerieanism. He in- 
stanced Ticknor and Sumner; and wecan 
all remember that there were at first sim- 
ilar criticisms on Lowell. It is, indeed, a 
form of comment to which all Americans 
are subject in England, if they have the 
ill-luck to have color in their cheeks and 
not to speak very much through their 
noses; in that case they are apt to pass for 
Englishmen by no wish of their own, and 
to be suspected of a little double-dealing 
when they hasten to reveal their birth- 
place. It very often turns out that the de- 
mand for a distinctive Americanism really 
seeks only the external peculiarities that 
made Joaquin Miller and Buffalo Bill 
popular; an Americanism that can at 
any moment be annihilated by a pair of 
scissors. It is something, no doubt, to be 
allowed evensuch an amount of national- 
ity as this;and Washington Irving attri- 
buted the English curiosity about him to 
the fact that he held a quill in his fingers 
instead of sticking it in his hair, as was 
expected. 

But 1t would seem that Mr. Ar- 
nold, on the other hand, disapproved 
the attempt to set up any claim whatever 
to a distinctive American temperament, is 
and he has twice held up one of our own 
authors for reprobation as having asserted 
that the American is on the whole of 
lighter build and has ‘‘a drop more of 
nervous fluid” than the Englishman. 
This is not the way, he thinks, in which 
aserious literatureis to beformed. Butit 
turns out that the immediate object of the 
writer of the objectionable remark was 
not to found a literature, but simply to 
utter a physiological caution; the object 
of the essay in which it occurs—one called 
The Murder of the Innocents, in a book 
called ‘‘Out-Door Papers” (p. 104)—being 
simply to caution this more nervous 





Are foeman vassals; pale astrologers, 


in school; an aim which was certainly as 


far as possible from what Mr. Arnold 
calls ‘“‘tall talk and self-glorification.” 
If a nation is not to be saved by pointing 
out its own physiological perils, what is 
ever to save it? 

Asa matter of fact, it will be gener- 
ally claimed by Americans, I fancy, that 
whatever else their much-discussed na- 
tion may have, it has at least developed a 
temperament for itself; ‘‘an ill-favored 
thing, but mine own,” as Touchstone says 
of Audrey. There is no vanity or self- 
assertion involved in this, any more than 
when a person of blond complexion 
claims not to be a brunette or a brunette 
meekly insists upon not being regarded 
as fair-haired. If the American is ex- 
pected to bein all respects the duplicate 
of the Englishman, and is only charged 
with inexpressible inferiority in quality 
and size, let us know it; but if two hun- 
dred and fifty years of transplantation 
under a new sky and in new conditions 
have made any difference in the type, let 
us know that also, In truth, the differ- 
ence is already so marked that Mr. Ar- 
nold: himself concedes it at every step in 
his last essay; and had before stated it in 
very much the same terms which an 
American would have employed. In a 
paper entitled ‘‘ From Easter to August” 
in the Nineteenth Century for September, 
1887, he says frankly: ‘‘ Our countrymen 
(namely, the English] with a thousand 
good qualities are really perhaps a good 
deal wanting in lucidity and flexibility”; 
and again in the same essay: ‘‘ The whole 
American nation may be called intelli- 
gent, that is, quick.” This would seem 
to be conceding the very point at issue 
between himself and the American writer 
whom he is criticising. 

The same difference of temperament, 
in the direction of a greater quickness— 
what the wit of Edmund Quincy once 
designated as ‘‘ specific levity’”—on the 
part of Americans, is certainly very ap- 
parent to every one of us who visits Eng- 
land; and not infrequently makes itself 
perceptible, even without a surgical 
operation, to our English visitors. Pro- 
fessor Tyndall is reported to have said— 
and if he did not say it, some one else 
pointed it out for him—that, whereas in 
his London scientific lectures he always 
had to repeat his explanations three 
times; first telling his audience, in ad- 
vance, what his experiments were to ac- 
complish, then, during the process, ex- 
plaining what was being accomplished, 
and then at last recapitulating what had 
actually been done; he found it best, in 


expositions. In much the same way, the 
director of a company of English come- 
dians complained to a friend of mine that 
American audiences laughed a great deal 
too soon for them and took the joke long 
before it was properly elucidated. In the 
same way an American author, who had 
formerly been connected with the St. 
Nicholas magazine, was told by a London 
publisher that the plan of it was all 
wrong. ‘‘ These pages of riddles at the 
end, for instance; no child would ever 
guess them.” And tho the American as- 
sured him that they were guessed regu- 
larly every month in twenty thousand 
families, the Englishman still shook 
his head. Certainly the difference be- 
tween the national temperament will be 
doubted by no American public speaker 





race against overworking their children 





America, to omit one, if not two, of these” 
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ers callupon him the next morning to ex- 
press satisfaction in the clever anecdote 
which it had taken his English auditor a 
night’s meditation to comprehend. 
It is impossible to overrate the value in 
developing an independent national feel- 
ing in America of the prolonged series 
of rather unamiable criticisms that have 
proceeded from the English press and 
public men since the days of Mrs, 
Trollope to our own day. It has de-colo- 
nized us; and all the long agony of the 
Civil War, when all the privileged classes 
in England, after denouncing us through 
long years for tolerating slavery, turned 
and denounced us yet more bitterly for 
abolishing it at the cost of our own heart’s 
blood, only completed the emancipation, 
The way out of provincialism is to be frank- 
ly and even brutally criticised; we thus 
learn not merely to see our own faults, 
which is comparatively easy, but to put 
our own measure on the very authority 
that condemns us; voir le monde, c’est ju- 
ger les juges. We thus learn to trust our 
own temperament; to create our own 
methods; or, at least, to select our own 
teachers. At this moment we go tof rance 
for our art and to Germany for our science 
as completely as if there were no such na- 
tion as England in the world. In litera- 
ture the tie is far closer with what used to 
be called the mother country; and this be- 
cause of the identity of language. All 
retrospective English literature—that is 
all literature more than a century old—ig 
common to the two countries. All con- 
temporary literature cannot yet be 
judged, because it is contemporary. The 
time may come when not a line of cur- 
rent English poetry may remain except 
the four quatrains hung up in St. Marga- 
ret’s church; and when the Matthew Ar- 
nold of Macaulay’s imaginary New Zea- 
land may find with surprise that 
Whittier and Lowell produced something 
more worthy of that accidental immortal- 
ity than Browning or Tennyson. The 
time may come when a careful study of 
even the despised American newspapers 
may reveal them to have been in one re- 
spect nearer toa high civilization than 
any of their European compeers; since all 
the leading American journals criticise 
their own contributorswith the utmost 
freedom, while there does not seem to be 
a journal in London or Paris that even 
attempts that courageous candor. To 
dwell! merely on the faults and follies of a 
nascent nation is idle; vitality is always 
hopeful; and to complain that a nation’s 
very strength carries with it plenty of fol- 
lies and excesses is, as Joubert says, to 
ask for a breeze that shall have the attri- 
bute of not blowing; demander du vent 
qui n’ait point de mobilité, 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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THE PROBLEM OF RACE AT HAMP- 
TON NORMAL INSTITUTE. 








BY PROF. GOLDWIN SMITH, LL.D., L.H.D. 





WHEN I first saw Fortress Monroe,there 
was no vast Hygeia Hotel with its thou- 
sand guests, its miracles of hotel man- 
agement, and its ceaseless and varied flow 
of watering-place life. It was the last 
year of the war and 1 was on my road 
to visit Grant's army, then lying before 
Petersburgh, with Richmond just visible 
from the outposts. Hampton was in 





in England who has had one of his hear- 


ruins, having been burned by the Con- 
federates, and all around were the traces 
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of war. Federals and Confederates were 
wrestling in mortal struggle who now in 
the Hampton Soldiers’ Cemetery are 
sleeping amicably side by side. The ques- 
tion between Slavery and Free Labor 
was then being decided by the cannon. 
The cannon decided it forever and the 
South itself, as everybody says, now 
heartily acquiesces in the verdict. But 
out of the grave of slavery has risen the 
problem of race. Tosolve the problem of 
race, so far as education can solve it, is 
the object of the Hampton Normal Insti- 
tute, over which presides General Arm- 
strong. who has dedicated himself to this 
work. He is grappling with the problem 
in its relation to the Indian as well as in 
its relation to the Negro, for the two 
races are combined in the Normal Insti- 
tute, tho the Negroes form a large major- 
ity. One cannot presume to judge a 
man or his work on the strength of a 
week's acquaintance. But General Arm- 
strong impressed me as a warm-hearted 
and devoted, yet strong and sensible man, a 
philanthropist without nonsense; his work 
impressed me as a very good and hopeful 
work. There is not a vestige in him of 
the “Bloody Shirt” or of that school of 
crusaders against slavery who hated the 
slave-owner fully as much as they loved 
the slave. On the contrary, he speaks 
with tender sympathy of the Southern 
whit s,of their heroism in the war, of 
their endurances and efforts since. What 
he said on this subject led me to think 
that the taste of a Matthew Arnold might 
find some satisfaction among Americans 
who are not full of bread and have gone 
through the ordeal of misfortune. He 
takes a calm and reasonable measure of 
possibilities, and not only refuses to echo 
Mr. Cabee’s words of despair, but is evi- 
dently full of confidence and hope. 
Knowing the material with which he has 
to deal, he insists strongly on the union 
of labor with study as an indispensable 
safeguard of morality. He has sent out 
six hundred teachers of colored schools, 
I heard bis students sing.and a much better 
judge of singing than Iam,who was at my 
side,told me that they sang well and that 
some of the Negro voices were very fine. 
It may be funny, but it always seems to 
me that there is in the Negro voice, even 
when it is singing comic songs, a plain- 
tive undertone which comes from the 
heart of an oppressed race. 

What is race-character? That it exists 
and has played a great part in history is 
unquestionable. The characters of the 
Roman, the Greek, the Jew, the Celt, the 
Anglo-Saxon have been as marked as any 
individual character, and have exercised 
as great an influence in the family of na- 
tions as any individual character exercises 
in the domestic or in the social circle. He 
who denies that race-character is a 
powerful factor in this Irish question 
must be a transcendental politician. But 
is race-character congenital and indeli- 
ble or is it formed by circumstance and 
capable of modification and assimilation 
by change of circumstance? Was there 
any foundation for the saying of the 
slave-owner who, when arraigned on the 
ground of humanity, answered, ‘‘I ac- 
knowledge the claims of humanity in the 
case of men; but that Negrois nota man”? 
It is a serious question for Hampton, 
and I was not surprised to find that any- 
thing which could be said about it was 
heard with interest there. 

The actual unity of the human species 
cannot be contested. Intermarriages be- 
tween individuals of all races are fruitful 
even when the difference now amounts to 
a physical repugnance, as in the case of 
the Anglo-Saxon and the Negro. All the 
faculties possessed by the higher races are 
fiound.tho perhaps in a very rudimentary 
state, in the lowest; the being whocan 
calculate is capable under a training 
which may take many generations of 
understanding and of inventing the cal- 
culus. Man, however low in intelligence, 
is always distinguished from the most 
intelligent brutes by the power of articu- 
late speech, without which there can be 
no progress. But was mankind one in its 
origin, or are w3 to suppose a number of 
distinct evolutions of the species at differ- 
ent points of the globe? In the latter case 
there might be specific identity, but there 





would not be kinship, nor could we speak 
in a literal sense of the brotherhood of 
man. The chances surely are enor- 
mously in favor of the unity of 
origin. The planet has not existed from 
eternity, muth less has life, even if we 
accept the Eozoon as the commence- 
ment of the record. The evolution of a 
being such as man, with his intellect, 
his conscience, his imagination, his indus- 
trial, social and political tendencies by 
any such process as the improvement of 
accidental variations, is an event against 
which the chances are incalculable and 
which postulates an immeasurable tract 
of time. But the evolution through the 
improvement of accidental variations of 
a number of such beings, separately and 
in different parts of the earth, postulates 
apparently not an immeasurable tract of 
time but an eternity. The chances against 
it would transcend expression even if 
they could be ascertained. No doubt, in 
embracing the hypothesis of unity of ori- 
gin we have to meet the difficulty of ac- 
counting for the dispersion. But this 
does not seem insuperable when we con- 
sider the absence of fixity in primeval 
habitation and to scarcity of primeval 
food. Itis less, at any rate, than the diffi- 
culty of explaining the evolution of a 
number of distinct humanities by the im- 
provement of accidential variations with- 
in any imaginable period of time. It 
seems reasonable, therefore, to assume 
not only identity of species but commu- 
nity of origin and real fraternity. 

Even in the race-characters which are 
most marked and have exercised the 
greatest influence on history, we can 
clearly trace the action of primeval cir- 
cumstance apart from anything congeni- 
tal. No race-character ever was more 
marked or exercised a greater influence 
on history than the Roman with its in- 
tense patriotism, its iron fortitude, its 
tenacity of purpose, its amenability to 
discipline; its respect for authority, its 
genius for law andempire. Yet weknow, 
to begin with, that the Romans were a 
mixed race. Tho Romulus and his asy- 
lum are now banished even from school 
histories to the region of fable, the fact is 
attested in a much surer way since the 
early political history of Romeis, without 
doubt, a long conflict between a privi- 
leged and an unprivileged race, the privi- 
leged race fighting for ascendency, the 
unprivileged for equality, the last stage of 
which is a struggle for intermarriage. 
Rome was the city of the plain, the Cam- 
pagna ; probably she was at first com- 
mercial, tho she afterward took conquest 
for her trade. Her burghers had to wage 
a war for existence, which turned into a 
war for empire, with the warlike tribes of 
the neighboring mountains and with the 
Celtic invader. She thus acquired milita- 
ry discipline and military devotion, while 
by the political experience, which was 
furnished by the internal struggle between 
her component races, she acquired politi- 
cal wisdom, and by the necessity of set- 
tling disputes between men of different 
tribes she was lifted above tribal custom 
to the idea of universal law. Greek art 
rerrains a miracle for which we are at a 
loss to account; but the activity of the 
Greek mind as wellas the peculiar politi- 
cal tendencies of the Greek have their ex- 
planation in the multiplicity of rival com- 
monwealths and the intensity of political 
life in each. which again were consequences 
of the mountainous character of the coun- 
try and of its deeply indented coast. Egypt 
is an oasis, and to her isolation she owed 
her religious, political, social and esthetic 
immobility. The clannish character, 
which is still strongly impressed on some 
civilized races and determines their polit- 
ical action, as the community into which 
they emigrate knows to its cost, was perpet- 
uated by intersecting mountainous ranges 
or other barriers of Nature which pre- 
vented the fusion of the clans. The 
Anglo-Saxon gift of self-government, 
with the faculty of colonization which 
pertains to it, may also be traceable to 
geographical accident. Having wan- 
dered or been thrust to the seaboard, 
the Saxon was impelled to sea-roving, 
which led to the formation of small 
bands of rovers, each under an elec- 
tive chief, and a good deal regulated 








in the direction of its enterprises by vote. 
When the band became a little communi- 
ty in a‘conquered land its free character 
would be retained. 

There have been terrible degradations 
of races. Among the human tribes, as 
among those of animals or plants, Na- 
ture has ruthlessly’carried on her process 
of selection. Some have been utterly de- 
stroyed. Others, like the Esquimaux 
or the people of Terra del Fuego, have 
been thrust into regions where they were 
stunted and paralyzed by the climate. 
Others, again, have drifted into homes 
where industry was stifled by abundance 
of course natural food and by the absence 
of necessity for clothes and houses, while 
the mind was enslaved and sunk in ab- 
ject superstition by the awfulness of 
natural phenomena, as perhaps was the 
case with the Negro. The ascent to 
civilization is steep, long and slippery; 
there have not only been terrible degra- 
dations of races, but equally terrible 
relapses. San Domingo has fallen back 
industrially into abject indolence, politi- 
cally into anarchy alternating with usur- 
pation, and religiously, it is to be feared, 
not only into gross superstition but into 
serpent worship and human sacrifice. 
But we must remember that the only 
training which San Domingo had given 
the Negro in industry was slavery, the 
only training which she had given him 
in politics was slavery ending in a fiend- 
ish war of races, the only Christianity 
which she had set before him was the 
Christianity which sanctioned slavery. 
As Aristotle said, the capacity of every 
class must be estimated by its highest 
achievement. Toussaint seems to have 
been a pure Negro in blood, tho of 
princely extraction, and he certainly 
showed high political qualities as well as 
a humanity which remained unscathed 
by the most fiery of all possible ordeals, 
and which was perhaps even a better 
earnest than any political faculties or 
qualities of capacity for the highest civ- 
ilization. 

It may be said that individual charac- 
ter when once formed, tho it may be by 
circumstance, becomes practically fixed 
and incapable of any great modification, 
at least after a certain age, and that the 
same may be the case with the character 
of races. But an individual has no fresh 
start; a race has a fresh start from gen- 
eration to generation. The peculiar po- 
litical character of the French or the 
Italian nation did not prevent the ap- 
pearance of statesmen with so little of 
French or Italian peculiarity as Guizot or 
Cavour. 

Iam not aware that a systematic at- 
tempt has yet been made to explain the 
physical peculiarities of the different 
races, including the low capacity of the 
brain in some of them, by the action of 
primeval circumstance. The subject 
would seem, at all events, to court in- 
quiry. The action of circumstance on 
the human frame would probably be far 
stronger and more rapid in the case of 
primeval than in that of civilized man. 
Civilized man neutralizes the action of 
circumstance to a great extent by inven- 
tion. He equalizes climate by means of 
artificial heat, protects himself against 
weather by means of clothes and houses, 
and by means of cookery assimilates his 
diet. Nobody need disclaim tbe Negro as 
a brother on account of any inferiority in 
his limbs. In the Museum of the College 
of Surgeons in London, there is a cast of 
the most perfectly formed man that could 
be found, and the original of the cast was 
a Negro. 

The reality of race-character and its 
hereditary influence, as was said before, 
cannot be denied, tho the fanatical Ne- 
grophilist seems to ignore it. Each of the 
races under General Armstrong’s care has 
an evil heritage against which to con- 
tend. The Negro has to contend against 
the dislike and contempt of labor begot- 
ten by slavery. It is only wonderful 
that, when first set free from the task- 
master and the lash, he should work as 
he does, and the non-fulfillment of natu- 
ral forebodings on this subject is a good 
omen for the solution of problems which 
may still seem desperate. The Indian hasto 
contend against the inherited habits of the 
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hunter, the fitfulness bred by the alter. 
nation of vivlent exertion with lethargic 
repose, the restless and roving disposi- 
tion, the liability to fierce bursts of pas- 
sion and to ferocity, which are engen- 
dered both by the hunter’s occupation 
and by his diet. In the hunter state, the 
woman necessarily does all the work ex. 
cept the hunting; the man does the hunt- 
ing and the fighting, which together are 
his full share. Iwas told that some of 
the Indians at Hampton refused at first 
to do any work, saying that work was 
the part of the women. 

There is no use in denying the tremen- 
dous difficulty of the race problem at the 
South. Never before has there been such 
an attempt to include in the same repub- 
lic two races morally incapable of inter- 
marriage and therefore of social fusion, 
If England has succeeded in making 
white and black live together in harmony 
it has been by setting aruler with full 
powers over both. The Jamaica Constitu- 
tion expired in strife and massacre. Still, 
here at the North, social inequalities the 
most pronounced have been so far recon- 
ciled with political equality. I cannot 
myself deem it the worst of ills to be for a 
time excluded from political power. Di- 
visions among the whites are already, it 
appears, beginning to giveinfluence to 
the black vote. The growth of commerce 
and manufactures at the South cannot 
fail to qualify traditional ideas and break 
up the old order of things. Improvement 
will begin in certain districts, as it ap- 
pears to have begun in Virginia, and from 
these will spread to the West. While we 
need not overrate the moral efficacy of 
education, there can be no doubt about 
its industrial and social force. As an or- 
gan, and apparently an admirable organ 
of it, Hampton Institute may do much to 
elevate one hitherto ill-starred race, and 
to save another fromimminent destruc- 
tion. 

FORTRESS MONROE, VA. 
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THE GOSPEL AND THE POOR. 





BY THE REV. JAMES H. HOADLEY. 





THERE are said to be in the city of New 
York more than three hundred religious 
and charitable institutions or societies, 
whose object it is to aid the poor. These 
organized local charitable institutions re- 
ceive and distribute annually about $4,- 
000.000. In addition to this, large sums 
of money are given to the poor directly 
by voluntary workers and by individuals 
who are either interested in them or to 
whom personal appeals for help are made. 

To maintain all the churches in this 
city, including all denominations, it sosts 
annually about $3,000,000, or a million 
dollars less than is given directly to char- 
ity. 

It must be borne in mind in this con- 
nection that most of the money expended 
in charity comes directly from the 
churches or from Christian men and 
women who are identified with the 
churches. And yet, in spite of this fact, 
it is astonishing that, among those who 
are not Christians, the impression pre- 
vails that the Church is doing compara- 
tively little toward relieving the miseries 
of the poor and unfortunate. The 
preacher to the Society of Ethical Culture 
in this city repeated not long agu this old 
and stale accusation, that ‘the piety of 
the day, absorbed in the possible miseries 
of another world, allows the miseries of 
this world to dwindle into insignificance.” 

The above facts indicate that the 
churches in this city are doing more in 
the way of providing for the temporal 
wants of the poor than they are for their 
spiritual wants in the preaching of the 
Gospel. It can be safely said that at least 
one-fourth more money is expended an- 
nually in charity than in maintaining 
and preaching the Gospel. 

Now, the question arises as to whether 
the Church has not made a mistake as to 
the relative importance of the two duties 
committed to it by the Master. Js it not 
giving tco much temporal aid, and is it 
not giving too little attention, compara- 
tively, to the preaching of the Gospel to 
the poor ? 

In some churches religion and religious 
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work seem to have become synonymous 
with helping the poor temporally. It 
would appear that the only way to be 
religious is to engage in charitable work 
among the destitute. In some quarters 
the Gospel has come to be little else than 
“ Joaves and fishes ” to the so-called poor. 

In most efforts to extend the Gospel 
among the poor temporal aid goes with 
the spiritual, and in many instances is 
made to take precedence of the Gospel. 
The cry of such is ‘‘ Feed them and clothe 
them, and then preach the Gospel to 
them.” ‘‘{t is folly,” they say, ‘to 
preach to a hungry man. Preaching 
won't stop his craving for food or satisfy 
hishunger. Feed him and then preach 
tohim.” They quote the eximple of the 
Lord’s feeding the hungry multitude with 
the loaves and fishes. 

Now allthis kind of talk sounds nice 

and is well enough in theory; but it too 
often practically amounts to dispensing 
with the Gospel altogether. The recip- 
jents of the temporal aid are pauperized, 
and the Gospel as a secondary means of 
reaching such paupers is practically a 
failure. While there are exceptions, ex- 
perience proves this to be the rule. It is 
not the Gospel that these people want 
when once the appetite for something 
more temporal has been created. They 
prefer the loaves and the fishes to spirit- 
ual truth. 

This putting the temporal before the 
spiritual is not the method Christ intended 
when he told his disciples to go into all 
the world and preach the Gospel to every 
creature. He did not empower them to 
make bread and feed the poor, and after 
they had done that preach the Gospel to 
them. We hear of no miracles of feeding 
the multitude after Christ’s death on the 
cross. The distiples did not provide food 
and clothing for the body, but food for 
the soul. 

Dr. Parkhurst has well said in this con- 
nection: ‘‘It was one of the strong points 
in the apostolic Church that they had so 
little money. ‘Silver and gold have I 
none,’ said Peter to the beggar. What 
is calied a Gospel of soap and a Gospel of 
porridge is so much pious debility torn of 
unfaith in God and in the transforming 
might ofhis word. It is not out of a 
man’s circumstances, but out of man that 
Satan needs to be cast, and then, asa rule, 
circumstances will take care of them- 
selves. Christ did not clothe the naked 
Gadarene, but he cast out of him a legion 
of devils, and then the Gadarene went 
and took care of himself, and got his own 

clothes.” 

The Church of to-day has got to learn 
this truth over again, that temporal aid, 
instead of preparing the way for the Gos- 
pel too often effectually blocks that way. 
To give silver and gold or aid of any kind 
is only to create a demand for more. It 
too often increases the suffering instead 
of relieving it. It tends to pauperize the 
recipient by taking away the spirit of 
self-help and manly independence, and 
leads him to trust to others for help when 
in temporary trouble, rather than to him- 
self. The Church has carried this tempo- 
ral-help business too far, and there must 
be areaction soon in the other direction 
in our great cities or pauperism will be- 
come a worse curse tothe world than it 
now is. 

Miss Hill, in one of her admirable es- 
Says on ‘‘ The More Excellent Way of 
Charity,” says: 

“Tfon reflection we decide to withhold 
gifts of any kind whatsoeyer, it is only to 
be done for the sake of the people them- 
selves. I do not myself believe that 
we can help the people so thoroughly and 
well in any other way as by helping them 
to help themselves. Of course the 
receipt of alms produces courtesies and 
respectful welcomes, and perhaps attend- 
ance at church or chapel from those who 
care more for the gift than for the quiet dig- 
nity of independeuce which is found in 
many humble people—more for the good tea 
than for any sermon or service. But how 
do the better ones feel it? Haven’t your 
gifts absolutely tended to alienate them 
from churches and chapels. I would 
ask any clergyman whether he does not 
think that the mixing of temporal gifts 
with spiritual teaching has not a direct ten- 
dency to lower the value of the teaching in 
the eyes of the recipient. Of old when apos- 








tles preached they treated the Gospel as 
good news which the people would care to 
receive for itself. I cannot believe 
that God’s truth hasever entered one human 
heart wrapped upas abribe. Let it speak 
quietly for itself. It is very strong. Shall 
we doubt it ?” 


The true apostolic method is to give 
the Gospel the first place in lifting up 
and aiding humanity. Self-constituted 
philanthropists and social reformers may 
raise their hands in horror and protest 
against it. But what if they do? The 
Gospel has always been foolishness to 
such. But it isto-day as it ever has been 
the power of God and the wisdom of God 
unto salvation. Instead of taking the 
loaves and fishes in his hand to Ephesus 
and Corinth and Athens and Rome, Paul 
took this stimulating truth: ‘If a man 
will not work neither shall he eat.” He 
preached the gospel of self-help, a gospel 
that is needed inour day more than any- 
thing else, especially in our great cities 
where pauperism thrives. 

The great need of the poor is not what 
shall be done for them, but that which 
must be done in them; and the Gospel will 
do that in them which will lead them to 
do for themselves. 

Instead of spending $4,000,000 annually 
in supplying the temporal wants of the 
poor in this city and $8,000,000 in preach- 
ing the Gospel to them, the four millions 
should be spent in preaching the Gospel, 
and the three millions for charity. Nay, 
I would spend seven millions p-r annum 
in preaching the Gospel of Christ, and 
then one million or less would be more 
than enough to supply the temporal 
wants of the poor. What is wanted is 
more Gospel and less charity. More spir- 
itual and less temporal help. 

Inthe matter of real permanent help 
five thousand dollars spent in the right 
way in preaching the simple Gospel of 
Corist to the poor will accomplish more 
in every way than tifty thousand dollars 
expended in the most judicious temporal 
relief. Too many able-bodied men and 
women in this and other large cities are 
looking to others for support when they 
should be looking to themselves, and they 
will not depend upon themselves so long 
as they can find any one else to look to. 

The poor will never be successfully 
reached with the Gospel until temporal 
aid is severed entirely, or so much as is 
possible, from spiritual efforts. The re- 
generating power of the Gospel is all that 
the people need. It strikes at the root of 
the tree. It reaches the heart, and trans- 
forms character and life. All other re- 
forms and philanthropies are lke the 
whitewash or the paint, applied to the 
outside. They are neither permanent 
nor effective. But the Gospel in reaching 
the heart and conscience is both effective 
and permanent in regenerating humanity. 
One of the glad promises with regard to 
the reign of the Messiah was that the 
poor were to have the Gospel preached to 
them. 

And this same Gospel is what the poor 
need to-day more than anything else. It 
will not always relieve them of their pov- 
erty, nor make them rich in temporal 
things; but it will make them ‘‘rich 
toward God,” which, after all, is the only 
true riches. 

There always will be certain helpless 
classes who will need temporal aid, and 
it is the duty of the Church to provide 
for them liberally. I refer to the aged 
and the infirm, to the sick, to destitute 
children who are unable to care for them- 
selves. But to give money or temporal 
aid of any kind to those who are able to 
aid themselves is to do not only the indi- 
vidual, but also the community and the 
State, a greatinjury. Thegreatest harm 
is done to the poor in great cities by in- 
discriminate, injudicious charity, and the 
Church, if not the world, is just begin- 
ning to wake up to this fact. 

In efforts to carry the Gospel to the 
poor, temporal aid has too long gone be- 
fore the Gospel; and instead of preparing 
the way for it, has effectually hindered 
it. In spite of all that can be said to the 
contrary by self-constituted philanthro- 
pists, the crying need of the poor to-day 
in our great cities especially is that the 
Gospel of Christ should be preached to 





them. It is the only sovereign remedy 
for all their ills. The Word of God is 
powerful to the saving of both soul and 
body. 

Let judicious aid be given when it is 
needed; let the Church be diligent and 
active in seeking out such cases, and when 
found let them be generously relieved; 
but above all and first of all, let efforts 
be set on foot and successfully carried out 
whereby the simple Gospel of Christ shall 
be preached to the poor. Let one-half 
the money now given to temporal aid be 
expended in spiritual work in preaching 
the Gospel, and the poor will be better 
provided for and suffer less than they 
would, if ten times that amount were be- 
stowed upon them in charity. The poor 
need the Gospel. 
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It is highly important that the wounds 
of Christ’s Church should be healed so 
far as possible, and it is desirable that 
kindred bodies should unite wherever 
it is practicable. It is more important 
that religious bodies should unite where 
they occupy the same territory than that 
there should be the union of bodies in 
different territories, From this point of 
view a union of the Southern Presby- 
terian Church with the Cumberland Pres- 
byterian Church would be most useful. 
The Northern Presbyterian Church would 
more properly unite with the United 
Presbyterians and with the two great 
Reformed Churches. It is true that there 
is an overlapping of the Northern and 
Southern Churches in Maryland, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee and Missouri; but far 
the greater portion of the territory oc- 
cupied by the two bodies, is_territori- 
ally distinct. 


REASONS FOR UNION, 


The chief reasons that have been urged 
for a union of the Northern and South- 
ern branches, are not very strong. 
There is (1) the sentimental reason. The 
Northern and the Southern branches were 
once one. The unfortunate Civil W 
divided them. 
Why should the separation continue? 
We sympathize with this reason; but it 
does not influence us any more than 
similar reasons for the reunion of other 
branches of the Presbyterian and Re- 
formed Churches. All of the divisions 
and separations have been unfortunate 
and all of them ought to disappear. The 
question is, in every case, whether there 
still remain sufficient reasons for the con- 
tinuance of the division. 

(2) The political reason. The North and 
the South have been in conflict on the bat- 
tle-field. The South was subdued and 
the national Union preserved. A union 
of the Churches would cement the political 
union. This is doubtless true from the 
point of view of civil politics; but it is 
not a solid reason from the point of view 
of ecclesiastical politics. One of the chief 
complaints of the Southern Church 
against the Northern Church is that they 
have meddled with civil politics. The 
pressing of this reason by the Northern 
branch is one of the surest ways of har- 
dening the Southern branch against the 
union. 

(3) The partisan reason. The Southern 
branch is largely ultra-conservative. The 
ultra-conservatives in the Northern 
branch are anxious to strengthen their 
party. They urge reunion with this un- 
derlying motive. But this is really a rea- 
son against union, for it is to be feared 
that the ultra-conservatives would use 
their increased strength in the spirit of 
intolerance and bigotry; the peace and 
harmony that have prevailed in the North- 
ern Church since the reunion of the Old 
and New Schools would be endangered; 
and the perils of a new division would 
have to be faced. We have had one such 
union of Churches in our history that 
brought about a great separation and the 
organization of three denominations in- 
stead of two. Itis not wise torun the 
risk of another such experience, 


The war is long past. 


In our opinion the -ultra-conservatives 
make a great mistake. There are broad- 
minded, generous, catholic, and progres- 
sive Presbyterians in the South as well as 
in the North. In some . respects the 
Southern Church has been more pro- 
gressive and aggressive than the North- 
ern, as we shall see further on. 

(4) There isa strong reason for union 
which has been seldom urged. because it 
would cause us to look for union in other 
directions. , It is the call of our times to 
break down all the barriers and hedges 
that separate kindred denominations, 
and to remove obstacles to union 
as far as possible. No denominations 
have any right tokeep apart without 
imperative reasons. The call of the 
Church to the world-wide preaching of 
the Gospel, and to an advance along the 
whole line, requires that we should com- 
pact our lines, use all our resources and 
frown upon any friction or waste of men, 
money and energy. For this reason we 
are in favor of union with the Southern 
branch as we are desirous of union with 
the Cumberland branch, the United Pres- 
byterians aud the Reformed Churches, so 
soon as it can be accomplished in a prop- 
ermanner. Butin our judgment union 
with the Southern branch is less impor- 
tant than union with any of the others we 
have named, 

The discussion of the question of union 
has brought to light a much greater array 
of hindrances than any one could have 
supposed, all having sprung up in twenty- 
eight years of separation. I shall divide 
these into two classes — superficial hin- 
drances and substantial hindrances. 


THE SUPERFICIAL HINDRANCES, 


We use the term superficial to indicate 
that these hindrances, altho they are 
real and are regarded by many as impor- 
tant, yet they are only on the surface, and 
cannot delay the union more than afew 
years, if union is really desired by both 
parties, 

(1) Political deliverances. It is claimed 
by the Southern Presbyterian Church 
that the Northern Church has compro- 
mised itself by political action during the 
war, determining questions that were out- 
side the jurisdiction of the spiritual courts 
and belonging to the civil government. 
Weshall not attempt to disprove this 
charge; but we undertake to match every 
so-called politica! action of the Northern 
Assembly by similar political action by 
the Southern Assembly. We give a few 
specimens from the Southern Assembly 
of 1861: 


“The Assembly met and spent the first 
half-hour in special prayer for the blessing 
of God upon the cause of the Confederate 
States, according to previous order.” 

‘Our first emotions are those of sadness 
and grief, excited by the calamities and 
desolations caused by that cruel, fratricidal 
war which has been forced upon us.”’ 

‘““The Assembly (Northern), driven from 
its ancient moorings, was tossed to and fro 
by the waves of popular passion. Like Pi- 
late, it obeyed the clamor of the multitude, 
and tho acting in the name of Jesus, it 
kissed the scepter and bowed the knee to 
the mandates of Northern frenzy. The 
Church was converted into the forum, and 
the Assembly wus henceforward to become 
the arena of sectional divisions and national 
animosities.”’ 

‘In our ecclesiastical capacity, we are 
neither the friends nor the foes of slavery— 
that is to say, we have no command either 
to propagate itor to abolish it. . . . We 
cannot forbear to say, however, that the 
general operation of the system is kindly 
and benevolent. It is a real and effective 
discipline, and without it we are pro- 
foundly persuaded that the African race in 
the midst of us can never be elevatedsin the 
scale of being. As long as that race, in its 
comparative degradation, co-exists side by 
side with the white, bondage is its normal 
condition.” 


These extracts from the official Minutes 
of. a single Southern Assembly are suffi- 
cient to show that our Southern brethren 
have no great cause to complain of the 
political deliverances of the Northern As- 
sembly. If there has been sin in political 
deliverances, the sin has been largely on 
the Southern side. If any of these politi- 
cal deliverances had been made a part of 





the Constitution of the Church or of any 
judicial act of the Assemblies, they 
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might be a serious bar to reunion. But 
when we consider that the Minutes of 
both bodies are full of deliverances on all 
sorts of subjects, which are merely the 
opinions of the bodies that issued them 
and have no binding power on the 
churches, they are all of them simply null 
and void so far as any responsibility the 
present Church has for them or to them. 
They are no serious barrier to reunion; 
they are simply irritating as historical 
reminiscences. If all deliverances of the 
Assemblies on both sides since 1860 could 
be declared, what they really are, null 
and void, it would be a happy feature of 
the reunion. 

(2) Doctrinal differences. There can be 
no doubt that there is more doctrinal 
freedom and a greater tolerance of error 
in the Northern Church than in the 
Southern Church. But this toleration is 
not as regards the differences between the 
Old and New School branches. In point 
of fact the Old School and the New School 
united in the South some years before 
they united in the North; and if there be 
any sin in that union, the Southern 
branch is the chief offender. We shall 
not deny that there are departures from 
the Westminster standards among prom- 
inent divines in the Northern Church. 
So long as certain tracts entitled: *‘ Re- 
sponsibility before the Gospel” and ‘ True 
Humanity of Christ” remain before the 
public without retraction we cannot say 
that Arminianism and errors as to the 
person of Christ do not exist. But the 
Northern Church has learned to be toler- 
ant and generous in its treatment of error 
in useful evangelical ministers. If the 
Southern Church is to unite with us it 
will have to partake of this Northern 
spirit. We do not propose to have any 
Woodrow cases in our Northern Assem- 
bly. If union is to cost such heresy— 
trials and divisions, we prefer to let the 
Southern branch keep them to them- 
selves. But really we believe that these 
so-called doctrinal reasons are not seri- 
ously offered. As a general thing both 
branches are sound in the faith. In view 
of recent occurrences we would not find 
it difficult to show that even our South- 
ern brethren are not altogether immacu- 
late in their adherence to the Westmin- 
ster standards. 

(3) The color line. This is the rea- 
son that seems to make the most 
difficulty; but it is born of old prejudices 
on both sides. We would never consent 
to put our ministers and churches gathered 
from among the Freedmen in a condition 
of inferiority. We would resist to the 
utmost any distinctions of caste in the 
Presbyterian Church. Atthe same time 
it is our opinion that the Freedmen them- 
selves would prefer to be organized in 
Presbyteries of their own. This, to our 
mind, is simply a question of expediency 
and efficiency in Church work. We would 
not consent to it, as a demand on the part 
of the whites to keep the Negroes by 
themselves. But if the Freedmen request 
it of themselves, as we believe they 
will, we would concede it for their bene- 
fit. The only change in the Constitution 
that would be required is a slight change 
in Chap. X, 2, of the Form of Government. 
The Presbyterian Church has, happily, 
Synods. These are ordinarily co-extensive 
with siates. It is sufficient if all the 
Feesbyteries are united in these Synods. 
Here the Freedmen would meet on perfect 
equality with us. We would not consent 
under any circumstances to exclude them 
from the Synods and organize Synods 
of Freedmen. It seems to us that the 
Southern aad Northern Churches would 
not find it difficult to overcome this diffi- 
culty if there were a real desire for 
union. 

(4.) The question of Boards is not a dif- 
ficult question. There is no great diffi- 
culty in its practical solution. We do not 
hold that our Boards are by any means 
perfect in their organization. It might 
be agreat advantage to reconsider and 
reconstruct all the missionary agencies of 
the Church. This is a question of practi- 
cal efficiency which we are ready 
to consider. We are willing to learn 
from our Southern brethren if they have 
any improvements to suggest. 

It seems to us that these four obstacles 





o union are, after all, superficial. They 
are not difficult of solution. Only one of 
them requires an amendment of the Con- 
stitution,and that very amendment ought 
to be made for other reasons. A real 
hearty desire for reunion would brush 
all these aside as so many cobwebs. 


SUBSTANTIAL OBSTACLES, 


But there are many substantial obsta- 
cles to union, and these are so serious 
that it issimply impossible to accomplish 
it for many yearstocome. Both Assem- 
blies have been tinkering the Constitu- 
tion, and there are so many patches and 
changes of form and contents that there 
is no platform on which thetwo Churches 
can unite at the present time. 

(1) Both Assemblies have amended the 
Confession of Faith. These amendments 
have been the same in both bodies, name- 
ly, the removal of the prohibition of mar- 
riage with a deceased wife’s sister, from 
XXIV, 4. There will be no difficulty, 
therefore, in uniting upon the Revised 
Confession of Faith. The Catechisms 
have remained unchanged. 

(2) The Form of Government has been 
changed in several places by the Northern 
branch. The basis of representation in 
the General Assembly has been altered 
more than once. The Synods have been 
made bodies of delegates, and not an as- 
sembly of all the ministers within their 
bounds, as in the Southern branch. All 
cases of discipline that do not involve the 
trial of a minister or the Constitution of 
the Church, have been stopped at the Syn- 
ods. The term service of elders and 
deacons has been introduced. All of 
these changes of the Form of Government 
would have to be adopted by the Southern 
Assembly in identical terms by the con- 
stitutional consent of the Presbyteries, or 
they could not unite on one Form of Gov- 
ernment. The difficulty is increased by 
the fact that the Southern Church has 
been more progressive in its revisions 
than the Northern Church. They were not 
content to revise the Form of Government 
but they have made an entirely new one, 
and given it a new name, ‘‘The Book of 
Church Order.” This book introduced a 
large number of important changes, many 
of themimprovements. On the whole, it 
is a better book than the old Form of 
Government to which the Northern 
branch adheres. But will the Northern 
Church be willing to adopt it as a whole, 
or will the Southern Church be willing to 
abandon it for the sake of union? This 
is altogether unlikely. There are four 
alternatives: (a) The Southern Church 
might adopt the Northern book. (b) The 
Northern Church might adopt the South- 
ern book. (ce) Both Churches might go 
back to the old book before the Revisions. 
(ad) Both Churches might go to work to 
make a new book upon which both might 
unite. Any one will see that a and b are 
impracticable; c is impossible because 
it would lead back of the reunion of the 
Old and New School and would violate 
the compact between the Old School and 
the New. The only possible path is d, 
the making of a new form of government 
that will be adopted by two-thirds of the 
Presbyteries in the Northern Church 
and the majority of the Presbyteries in 
the Southern Church. The composition 
of such a new book, with all the neces- 
sary steps in the several ecclesiastical 
bodies, will require many years of labor 
after the committees have been appointed 
to do the work. The differences are very 
great and thorough-going. The Southern 
Book omits that splendid chapter .of 
preliminary principles that is the finest 
piece of work in the old book, and sub- 
stitutes for it a chapter on the ‘‘ Doctrine 
of Church Government.” This we regard 
as a very bad blunder. It greatly en- 
larges Chap. II, ‘‘Of the Church,” di- 
vides it into five sections with twenty- 
one subsections instead of the four brief 
sections of the old Form. This chapter 
incorporate Chap. VII of the old 
Form. It inserts Chap. III of ‘* Church 
Members,” in which the modern doctrine 
of birthright membership of the Church 
is stated. In Chap. IV, ‘‘Of Church 
Officers,” it combines Chapters III-VI 
of the Northern Form, and makes many 
important additions and changes. 





We shall give a few specimens : 
NORTHERN. 


The ordinary and The ordinary and 
perpetual officers in | perpetual offices iv 
theChurch are Bish- | the Church are, 
ops, or Pastors; the Teaching Elders, or 
representatives of | ministers of the 
the people, usually | Word, who are com- 
styled Ruling El- | missioned to preach 
ders; and Deacons. the Gospel and ad- 
minister the sacra- 
ments and also to 
rule; Ruling Elders, 
whose office itis to 
wait on government; 
and Deacons, whose 
function is the dis- 
tribution of the 
offerings of the 
faithful for pious 
uses. 

The Southern book makes some impor- 
tant improvements. It divides the minis- 
ters of the Word into four classes: (1) the 
pastor, (2) the teacher, (8) the evangelist, 
and (4) the minister called to labor through 
the press, or in any other like needful 
work. Italso gives the fullowing section 
to woman’s work. 


SOUTHERN. 





‘‘Where it shall appear needful, the 
church session may select and appoint godly 
wo:nen for the care of the sick, of prisoners, 
of poor widows and orphans, and in general 
for the relief of distress,”’ 

These latter are admirable changes, and 
they might well be adopted by the North- 
ern Church. 

Chap. V, of ‘‘Church Courts,” em- 
braces Chaps. VII-XII and XIX, XX 
of the Northern Form. 

We shall mention here only the strin- 
gent rule: 

‘Ministers seeking admission to a Pres- 

bytery shall be examined on experimental 
religion, and also touching their views in 
theology and church government.” 
This applies to ministers going from one 
presbytery to another, for the section goes 
on to say: ‘If applicants come from 
other demoninations, etc.” This is arule 
that Northern Presbyteries will never con- 
sent to. It putsa barrier between Pres- 
byteries which is uncharitable, and dan- 
gerous to the peace of the Church. There 
is also a section on ‘* Ecclesiastical Com- 
missions,” which is highly important and 
deserves serious consideration. 

Chap. VI, of ‘‘Church Orders,” em- 
braces Chaps. XIII-XVIiI of the 
Northern Form. We observe that the 
ruling elder is made more of than in the 
Northern Church. The Southern concep- 
tion of the elder isin better accord with 
the Westminster divines. He is solemnly 
ordained by the imposition of hands, and 
he may be moderator of the Church 
Courts, even of the General Assembly. 
Chap. VII, ‘‘ Of the Constitution of this 
Church ” defines the extent of the Consti- 
tution and gives the rule for its revision. 
Here is a very important change from the 
Northern rule. It provides that the Book 
of Church Order may be amended by a 
majority of the Presbyteries, but makes 
no provision for amendment of the other 
parts of the Constitution. The rule in 
the Northern Church requires a vote of 
two-thirds of the Presbyteries for changes 
in any part of the Constitution. 

It will be clear to any one from this last 
survey that it will be a serious task to 
unite the Northern and Southern 
Churches on a common Form of Govern- 
ment. It is possible after a number of 
years, but in the face of a strong minority 
that will contest every step in the direc- 
tion of reunion and will watch every op- 
portunity for attacks upon weak points 
in any attempt at revision of the stand- 
ards, such a reunion is very improbable 
before the close of the century. 

(3) The Book of Discipline of the 
Northern branch is the second Book of the 
Form of Government and the rules of 
Discipline of the Southern branch are the 
second part of the Book of Church Order. 
Both Churches have made entirely new 
rules after many years’ debate in Commit- 
tees and in the Church Courts. It will be 
necessary for both Churches to agree 
upon a common Book of Discipline. Here 
is fresh work for several years by Com- 
mittees and in the Presbyteries and Gen- 
eral Assemblies. 

(4) The Directory for Worship has also 





been revised in the Northern Church, and 
it ought to be revised still more. Here is 
work for another Committee and a fresh 
field of discussion for years to come. The 
Southern branch has been at work for 
several years on a new Directory for 
Worship; but it has not yet been com- 
pleted and adopted. In fact, all parts of 
the Constitution, with the exception of 
the Larger and Shorter Catechisms, will 
have to be taken in hand and revised, in 
order that the two branches of the Pres- 
byterian Church, North and South, may 
be able to unite on acommon platform 
and with one Constitution. 

In view of this thorough-going revis- 
ion that is clearly necessary, the ques- 
tion is raised whether it would not be 
more profitable to think of union on a 
grander scale. The labor necessary to 
unite the two Churches will be sufficient 
to unite all the Presbyterian and Re- 
formed family. Is it not true wisdom, 
therefore, to make some sort of an imme- 
diate arrangement with the Southern 
Church for co-operation, non-intrusion 
and mutual help, and then seek to unite 
them with us in a larger effort to so re- 
vise the Constitution of the Churches that 
at least the entire Presbyt+rian and Re- 
formed family may unite upon it? 

As preliminary steps to the realization 
of this idea we ought to organize next 
year an American Alliance of the Presby- 
terian and Reformed Churches; and, as a 
second step, seek for a Federal Union, in 
which all our missionary enterprises may 
be consolidated, and then gradually ad- 
vance to a closer union and the consoli- 
dation of all interests. But we ought, 
also, to keep steadily in view the Federal 
Union of all the Christian Churches of 
America, which in our judgment may be 
accomplished early in the next century, 
if a sufficient number will earnestly work 
for it. 

UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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HEARING. 


Asa generalrule, ‘‘seeing is believ- 
ing.” Sometimes hearing is not. The 
ear cannot be trusted implicitly, ‘* The 
ear hath phantoms as the vision hath,” 
but the phantoms of sound are far the 
mostcommon. How frequently after a 
day’s voyage in a steamship, people hear 
for hours after the throb of the engine as 
they say, ‘‘ in their heads.” 

But this is fancy. Granted. But we do 
hear it. 

So, waking in the night far froma 
town, but near a railway station, the train 
may be heard stopping, then going on, 
and the sound getting fainter and faint- 
er till itis almost impossible to believe 
that it is really heard. Then some trifle 
attracts the attention and the sound is 
gone. No! it is not; there it is again. 
And fora few moments there is no de- 
ciding whether this is an echo in the 
mind (or rather the ear) of the former 
sound, ora fresh train becoming audible. 
In another instant it comes to nothing, or 
else the new train rushes up. 

Many years ago, when there were more 
shepherds than there are now on the 
Wiltshire downs, it was commonly 
known that most of these men always 
knew whenthe guns were being fired at 
Portsmouth. Portsmouth is due south of 
this somewhat elevated range of bare 
downs, and fully forty miles from them. 
The aged vicar of a village thereabouts 
used to say that he frequently heard 
them during his youth and middle age 
when once the sound had been pointed 
out tohim. He would not have known 
what it was himself. It was somewhat 
like the distant shooting out of stones 
from a cart, or the remote grumbling of 
thunder, but it was not very like either. 
And when the shepherds had called his 
attention to it, he had sat down with 
them and listened, and discovered how 
regularly it was timed, or what bursts 
there were of it, till his reason had been 
quite convinced that it could be nothing 
else. 

Perhaps the Portsmouth guns can be 
heard even better there now than 
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formerly, forsome of them are much 
heavier; but it is only an experienced ear 
to which the sound has any signifi- 
cance. 

There are places also about thirty miles 
north of Plymouth, in which the sound of 
guns is audible. 

This old clergyman lived six miles from 
Marlborough. One of his neighbors, 
whose parish was about a mile nearer, 
has often verified the shepherd’s story, 
and felt an interest init. He had not taken 
it for an isolated fact, but had pro- 
ceeded to make observations as to what 
else he could hear. He must certainly 
have had a keen as well asa trained sense 
of hearing. He often said that when the 
London coach came into Marlborough 
(which was in the dead of the night) he 
could, if it was a still night, hear it ad- 
vancing up the hill on which Marlbor- 
ough stands, and he could hear it stop at 
the principal inn to change horses—four 
horses, of course—and then for a consid- 
erable distance he could hear it go on 
again. This was before the days of rail- 
roads, in the old coaching times. 

The earis more trusty in catching a 
new sound than in letting an old one go; 
and the slightly sharp noise of horses’ 
hoofs is more distinctive than the duller 
grumble of a distant train. The greatest 
proof of fine hearing in this case was the 
first catching the sound of the oncoming 
coach. 

It is a matter of universal observation 
that sounds are better heard in the night. 
The breaking of waves on the coast, or a 
waterfall, scarcely noticed at noon, will 
at night be loud enough to disturb a light 
sleeper. But no solid reasons, only the 
fancied ones, that at night there are no 
other noises to interfere, and that we 
have nothing else to do but to listen, are 
commonly given as accounting for the 
fact. ; 

The voice of the nightingale is certain- 
ly far louder, sweeter and more impres- 
sive in the night. Sois the humming of 
insect-. Baron Humboldt appears to 
have first suggested a real reason for this 

curious fact. ‘* When he first heard the 
noise of the great cataract.of the Orinoco, 
in the plain which surrounds the mission 
to the Apures, his attention was particu- 
larly called to it. He was of opinion that 
the noise was three times greater in the 
night than in the day.” ‘He was led ta 
ascribe the diminution of the sound dur- 
ing the day to the presence of the sun, 
which influences the propagation and in- 
tensity of sounds by opposing to them 
currents of air of different densities, and 
partial undulations of the atmosphere, 
produced by unequal heating of different 
parts of the ground. In this way the 
wave of sound is broken down into differ- 
ent parts, which arrive at the ear at 
different times.” * 

It should have been mentioned that the 
Portsmouth guns were chiefly heard when 
the shepherds were sitting or lying on the 
downs, thus bringing their ears near to 
the earth, which, as well as water, isa 
better conductor of sound than air. 

This may easily be perceived when a 
gun is fired at sea. Ifit is far off, the 
sight,being our quickest sense, sees a flash 
before anything is heard, and there is 
time to stoop almost to a level with the 
surface of the sea, when the ear will re- 
ceive the report of the gun carried by 
water, and after that another and fainter 
report will be heard, which has come by 
the air. 

We can doa great deal to cultivate the 
ear, as these instances of hearing by 
knowledge, observation and experience 
are intended to point out. But wecan 
do nothing to alter the pitch or extend 
the range of sounds which the tym- 
panum can receive. In other words, the 
ear may have the advantage of great 
keenness of perception, may hear sounds 
extremely small, distant and faint, and 
yet be always deaf toany noise, however 
loud and near, if it is lower or higher iri 
pitch than the tympanum is made for, 

Various experiments which have been 
made show that about the lowest, or 
what in a musical instrument would be 
called the deepest bass sound, consists of 





twelve and a half undulations in the 

second, and the highest or most acute of 

rather more than six thousand. 

Itshould be remembered that human 

ears have not all the same compass. A 

party of young people, all with excellent 

hearing, may gointo the meadows, and 

some will hear the shrill note of the com- 

mon grasshopper, and some will not 

hear it even faintly, but simply hear 

nothing at all. 

Dr. Wollaston, a great authority on 

this subject, believes that ‘‘human _ hear- 

ing never extends more than a note or 

two above the cry of thecommon Gryl- 

lus campestris.” The word ‘‘cry” is not 

correct, as the insect does not make the 

sound with the voice, but with a little 

saw-like scraper at his side. He gives a 
scale of sounds which he found to be in- 

audible to some ears. He found that 
some people could not hear the cry of 
the bat, nor the chirp of the house-cricket, 

nor the chirping of sparrows, which is 
four octaves above F in the middle of the 
pianoforte. Not tobe able to hear this 
last note he considers to be very rare. 
He believes the whole range of human 
hearing to be compressed between the 
deepest notes of the organ and the highest 
known cries of insects, including fully 
nine octaves, the whole of which are dis- 
tinctly audible to most ears. 

His expression, ‘‘the highest known 
cries” of insects, suggests a curious 
thought. There are very few insects 
who have to our ears any cry at all; the 
humming that we hear is not made 
with the voice but with the wings. But 
insects, as well as birds and even quad- 
rupeds, are often seen, especially the lat- 
ter, apparently communicating with one 
another, when they are evidently to us 
silent. For instance ants, when they 
meet,lay their antennz across one an- 
other; but this may be no more than shak- 
ing hands,as with us; they may also be 
able to talk. There may, in fact, be no 
dumb animals. Only their voices may be 
out of the range of our ears. 

It must be supposed that small 
creatures, including quadrupeds, hear 
sounds much more acute than are audi- 
ble to us, but none of the lower notes of 
our scale, This is, perhaps, the case with 
cats and dogs, who can obviously com- 
municate with one another, coming so 
close as almost to touch noses, but mak- 
ing no sound audible to us. Thus there 
is not such a confusion of noises as there 
would be otherwise. The vast difference 
of pitch heard by different great tribes of 
creatures causes us and them to have, so 
tospeak, the world to ourselves. 


On the other hand, horses are known to 
hear what we cannot hear (and this is 
probably at the lower end of our range). 
Many superstitious fancies have gathered 
round this undoubted fact. One singular 
proof of it was given before the late 
earthquake along the shores of the Medi- 
terranean. The horses for a couple of 
days before exhibited every symptom of 
abject fear. Some few could not be 
made to stir from their stables; some 
were unmanageable in harness, would 
stop on the road and shake with terror. 
When the deep rumbling noise and awful 
roaring were first heard by us, which was 
only a few seconds before the earth be- 
gan to quake, their fright reached a cli- 
max, but did not change its character. 
Is it not highly probable that they had 
for many hours previously heard pre- 
monitory noises deeper than the deepest 
earth-groaning that we can perceive, and 
may there not frequently, and specially 
at night, be subterranean sounds audible 
to them which cause them to sweat and 
tremble, but which their masters never 
hear at all? But we must leave these 
speculations, which demand more space 
than can be given here. 

If it is agreed that man has seven 
senses, we must take the liberty to divide 
the sense of hearing into two—that ordi- 
nary hearing which all have, and what 
we call ** an ear for music.” We may at 
least say of the disabilities of the ear 
what is not true of like defects of the 
eye. The color-blind cannot be cured; 
but the tone-deaf in most cases can. I 
define want of ear in this sense to be 





* Quoted from an anonymous article in the “* Edin- 
burgh Encyclopedia.” 


the vibrating note of a musical instru- 
ment or the tone and sound of a voice in 
speaking. A child who ‘“‘ wants ear” 
should be exercised to notice and repeat 
precisely every inflection of every word 
said by a teacher. One who before teach- 
ing could hardly discern the difference 
between ‘‘God Save the Queen” and 
**Caller Herring,” can be taught to dis- 
criminate between them, by careful 
training, can be madeto hear the differ- 
ence between a sharp and a flat note, and 
then in time and by patience can be 
taught to sing in tune, and even with a 
certain degree of taste; whether it is 
worth while to bestow so much trouble 
to secure less than one born with a good 
ear has with no trouble at all, is another 
matter. 

But what comes universally home to us 
is not the trifling defect of having no joy 
in tune, no power tosing, and no talent for 
music, but that more common sign of the 
same defect in children which makes 
their ears unable to match the common 
sounds of speech correctly, and causes 
them frequently to let slip certain letters 
out of their talk, and never observe their 
absence. 

‘* Language,” as Max Miller says, ‘‘ has 
no independent, substantial existence. 
Language exists in man; it lives in being 
spoken; it dies with each word that is 
pronounced, and is nolonger heard.” He 
also maintains that ‘‘ phonetic decay of 
language is not the result of mere acci- 
dent; it is governed by definite laws.” 
Our greatest possession must needs 
change. Literature is the strongest pow- 
er we have to arrest it on its way and 
hold it back,so long as may be. We have, 
however, much more power over the pho- 
netic than over the dialectic changes of 
language, and tho there is no doubt 
that even the ‘‘ authorized version of the 
Bible,” ‘‘The Pilgrim’s Progress,” the 
works of Shakespeare, which we are con- 
stantly reading, will one day be no more 
**understanded of the people,” we need 
not for a long time to come let go any of 
the letters of our alphabet, either for 
want of culture or for want of ear. 

The two letters that are in danger with 
English people are the aspirate (the letter 
h) and the trilling letterr. The Scotch 
suffer very little from the tendency to 
over-soften, misplace, or omit these 
letters. 

It is probable that about three hundred 
years ago, when Shakespeare wrote, the 
letter h still held its proper place; for tho 
he is fond of putting all sorts of uncouth 
dialects and countrified talk into the 
mouths of his characters, none of them 
are ridiculed for this peculiarity, that one 
which we now dislike and think more un- 
pleasant than any other. 

It is absurd to call this omission of h 
mere want of culture. It has hardly any- 
thing to do with culture; some great 
authors and men in high places and of 
wide reading have it. It is partly idle- 
ness, but mainly want of ear. It will, I 
believe, be found on observation that peo- 
ple who spoke well in youth frequently 
begin to drop the aspirate as they grow 
older; they will not be at the trouble of 
it. To put it in where not required comes 
under a very different degree of delin- 
quency. It is want of culture, but it 
must also be want of ear. 

There are some parts of England where 
if you gointo a village school and ask the 
children the difference between O and Ho, 
you will not be able at first to make them 
hear any difference at all. And then 
when it has been explained to them how 
the aspirate is formed and what its name 
means, till they have begun to hear it 
and take an interest in it, they will in 
their zeal certainly bestow it, till duly 
corrected, in the wrong places. 

There is no sign so sure as this, that the 
position of a letter has become doubtful, 
and that its rights are forgotten. It 
ought to make us attentive to what is go- 
ing on as regards the letter r. We Eng- 
lish generally soften the trill too much, 
so much, indeed, that unless the word be- 
gins with an r it is almost inaudible. 
But, as if to make all fair, some of the 
truly uncultivated put it in between two 
vowels—as thus, ‘‘ Emmar and Edward,” 





want of power to match a sound, whether 


pily a local defect, perhaps almost con- 
fined to London and its neighborhood. 
It will in all probability disappear, asthe 
interchange of w and v has very nearly 
done within the last quarter of a century. 
But the old grievance of the north against 
the south, the constant feud with us as to 
our nearly ignoring the h in such words 
as what, which, where, cannot be spoken 
of so hopefully. The language, or any 
dialect of it, cannot go back to an earlier 
pronunciation when, as Professor Max 
Miller says, writing of another peculiar- 
ity, ‘“‘it is difficult to say whether the 
tongue is at fault or the ear.” The ear 
can be reasoned with, but the tongue is a 
lazy as well as ‘‘ an unruly member.” It 
is to be feared that the tongue is in fault 
here; if so, the demand of the north must 
be forever bootless, as, when once it had 
come in, was the clamor of the mob 
against the new style, ‘‘ Give us back our 
eleven days.” 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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THE INDICATION OF PROVIDENCE. 
BY THE REV. WM, VEENSCHOTEN. 
Ith. 


LET us next consider how greatly God 
has blessed the organic unions recently 
consummated. First, the union of the 
Presbyterian Churches in Canada. The 
Rev. Robert Campbell, of Montreal, 
kindly furnished me with detailed in- 
formation. He says: 


“Our now united Church prior to June 
15th, 1875, consisted of four sections—two 
of them in the Provinces of New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island— 
and two of them in the Island Provinces of 
Old Canada, Quebec and Ontario. These 
several churches had their own ecclesiasti- 
cal undertakings and methods, and there 
was no unformity in the forms of their re- 
turns, so as to enable me to compare their 
temper and spirit in relation to the schemes 
of the Church before union, with what it 
proved to be afterward. But so far as we 
have statistics on which to base observa- 
tion, they show that all the missions and 
benevolent schemes of the several churches, 
when consdlicated in 1875, took a bound 
forward at once, and they have continued 
to advance year by year. It will be suffi- 
cient to compare the statistics of 1876, the 
year immediately following the union, with 
1886: 











1876 1886 
SL. > Sodinehuseentnkanten 706 811 
I n, . saadssvavhedaeael 1,265 1,648 
cnn san aeatacennicn 54,182 75.125 
TN <sCannceccuiiehes en $405,192 $642,304 
Manses, Churches. .......... 408,476 618,312 
Home Missions.........-...... 25,947 65,586 
Foreign Missions............ 17,882 18 er iz 
Catholic Missions............ 11,811 " 19,986 
Disabled Ministers, etc...... 6,460 13,266 
(Serer 20,743 63,960 
Total for Benevolence....... 98,610 192,739 
Total for all purposes....... 982,691 145,906 


“* You will observe from these figures thay 
the gifts of the people have increased in a 
much greater ratio than their numbers 
since the union. The results are, of course, 
in some measure due to the growth of the 
wealth of the country; but all those who 
had to do with guiding the benevolent 
schemes to which the Church committed 
itself in 1875, are satisfied that the union 
has been greatly blessed in the way of 
deepening the religious life of our people, 
and of increasing their sense of responsi- 
bility to the Great Head of the Church for 
the use they make of the means at their 
disposal.” 

To fully appreciate the meaning of the 
above statistics we must notice that the 
increase, in the gifts per family, since the 
union has been, eighty-two per cent. for 
Home Missions, seventy-six per cent. for 
Foreign Missions, etc. 

I mention, secondly, the union of the 
Old and New School Presbyterian 
Churches. The Schaff-Hertzog ‘‘Encyclo- 
peedia” says on the subject: 

“The Church has proved itself one in faith 
and order. The former lines of denomina- 
tion have heen blotted out. New life has 
been putinto all its activities.” 

Dr. John Hall, of New York, in answer 
to my question, “‘What, in your judg- 
ment, has been the effect of the union of 
1870 upon the Presbyterian Churcny 
says: 

“Tcan only say for myself that it has been## 
an unmixed blessing, adding tothe strength 
of Presbyterianism, which of course, 





‘‘an umbrellar in the rain,” This is hap- 


only of value as it instrumentally adds 
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the power, reach and influence of Evangeli- 
cal truth. Local jealousies and competi- 
tions have been reduced; co-operation has 
been facilitated; missionary work has been 
enlarged, and the cost of it reduced; and I 
think the Dove—as the Spirit of God is fig- 
ured to us—comes more into the quiet, 
peaceful company than could be expected 
when controversial and -denominational 
feeling prevailed. 

“Tam writing hastily; but my deliberate 
opinion is that the Evangelical Churches of 
America that are not encumbered by ideas 
of Apostolic Succession, and that hold the 
parity of the ministry, would do well to 
join forces and names, and so economize the 
resources at their disposal. One Methodist 
Church ought to be enough, one Presbyte- 
rian, one Baptist, and so on; and even 
these should come closer together, as by 
interchange of pulpits.”’ 

George Junkin, Esq., President of the 
Board of Trustees of the General Assem- 
bly, in answer tothe same question, says: 

**In 1868 I was one of those who thought 
that the reunion of the two Assemblies was 
fraught with evil. It seemed to me then 
that the time had not yet come. The result 
showed me that 1 was in error. The time 
had come and, in my humble opinion, it 
brought only blessing to the united 
Church. Old scars have all so healed that 
we never think of the wars that produced 
them. I believe that the union has been a 
blessing to the whole Church, ecclesiasti- 
cally, financially and religiously.” 

The Rev. W. P. Breed, D.D., of Philadel- 
phia, says : 

“The opposition to the reunion of the Old 
and New School branches of our Church 
was very decided, and that on the part of 
some of the wisest and best of our ministers 
and people; but, as far as I know, the sat- 
isfaction with the actual results of that 
reunion is emphatic and universal. Com- 
bined action in benevolent and missionary 
work at home and abroad has greatly re- 
duced expense. Harmony prevails. In my 
judgment, the effect of the reunion has 
been immensely salutary.” 

That these brethren do not over-esti- 
mate the blessed results of the union is 
clear from the statistics of benevolence of 
the Presbyterian Church. For the sake 
of greater accuracy 1 give the average 
annual contributions per member, for 
four years, for home and foreign missions, 
being at the same time careful not to 
inelude legacies. 


1870-1878 1884-1887 
Home Missions... .56.5 cents 78 cents 
Foreign “ ..60.4 SS 


This is an increase in the gifts of the 
individual members of 38 per cent. for 
Home Missions and of 40 per cent. for 
Foreign Missions since the union. 

Now let us compare with these two 


.. Presbyterian Churches, two others that 


did not experience the influence of or- 
ganic union. ©The contributions of the 
United Presbyterian Church were: 

1870-1873 1884-1887 
For Home Missions. .36 cents ® cents 
For Foreign “ ieee BOR 70% * 
This is a decrease in their gifts for Home 
Missions of 11 per cent. and an increase 
of 3 per cent. for Foreign Missions. 

The Reformed (Dutch) Church whom in 
1874 declined further negotiations about 
organic union with the Presbyterian 
Church, contributed the following: 

1870-1873 1884-1887 
For Home Missions 49.8 cents 82.8 cents 
For Foreign “* wae ™ %2 * 
This is a decrease of 64 per cent. in the 
gifts of the individual members, for 
Home Missions, and an increase of not 
quite 8-5 of one per cent. for Foreign 
Missions. I refrain from making com- 
ments on the above. I simply ask, Do 
these facts indicate that God is opposed 
to organic union’ Let me also remind 
the ministers and members of our Church 
that our separate denominationalism costs 
the Lord’s treasury more than, e. g., our 
splendid mission in Amoy China. Let us 
ask our Lord what would please him more, 
the continuance of a needless division in 
his Church, or the establishment of 
another such mission ? 

Tcannotconclude this article without 
again directing attention to Christ’s 
prayer, Jobn xvii, 21, 22. It is said, 
** the union here prayed for is a spiritual, 
ethical union with Christ by faith. It is 
not mere outward uniformity.” Yet we 
must not ignore the clause, “ that the 
world may believe that thou didst send 
me,” asso many do who argue against 








organic union. Dean Alford, in com- 
menting upon this clause says: 

‘Its effects (i. e. of -union), are to be real 
and visible, such that the world may see 
them. Here our Lord prays for the 
world.” 

With this Meyer and Lange agree. 
Now this being Christ’s meaning, it is of 
the first importance to know whether or 
not the effects of unity in the Protestant 
Church are ‘visible, such that the 
world may see them.” In answer I offer 
the following three classes of testimo- 
nies. 

1. The testimony which comes to us 
from the heathen world: The Rev. K. C. 
Chatterjee, a native pastor of India, re- 
cently charged a young man about to de- 
part for that country as follows: 

‘* Make as little as possible of denomina- 
tional differences, as these are a constant 
source of cavil and stumbling to the keen 
Hindus.”’ 

2. The testimony from the Protestant 
work. To obtain this I addressed a per- 
sonal inquiry toa number of intelligent 
men as follows: ‘‘ What impresses you 
more in Protestantism, its unity or its 
divisions?’ The goodly number of an- 
swers I received were almost unanimous— 
** Its divisions.” 

3. The testimony of the Catholic world. 
S. M. Brandi, 8. J., near the closeof his 
article in the North American Review, 
says: 

“T now add since I am obliged to bea 
Christian in order to be saved, and since 
the choice is only between Catholics and 
Protestants, if I were not a Christian 
Catholic I ought to be a Christian Protest- 
ant. Now is it proved that Christian Prot- 
estants constitute the Church of Christ ? 
This should be one in faith and government; 
its members should be so united as to be 
‘*members of members,” and constitute one 
body, one kingdom, one fold. In vain dol 
look for this unity among Protestants. They 
do not constitute one Church, but many in- 
dependent churches. They have not one 
faith or creed, but many creeds. And no 
wonder, for there no unity of faith can be 
found, where the only principle of this 
unity is denied, and a principle is set up in 
its place which causes dissension. This 
false principle is their rule of faith. As 
long as they are told that every man has the 
right and duty to interpret the Scriptures 
for himself, as long as the private interpre- 
tation of the Bible is to settle all religious 
controversies, so long will religious divis- 
ions be perpetuated.” 

Now we may question the correctness 
of this logic, yet it exerts a mighty influ- 
ence—witness the progress of Romanism 
in thiscountry. Dr. Strong says it makes 
rapid gains on the Protestant denomina- 
tions—and it is the logic constantly re- 
peated in the ears of the people, in refer- 
ence to the divisions in the Protestant 


Church. 

From the above we see that Protestant- 
ism in avery important respect fails to 
answer the Saviour’s prayer. Weimpress 
the world more by our petty differences, 
our rivalries, our anxiety about ‘ histor- 
ical prestiges,” than by the grand princi- 
ples upon which we all agree. In the 
light of this fact how utterly insignificant 
are the objections urged against organic 
union, as, e. g.: It would be a simply merg- 
ing or absorbing the smaller body into 
the larger ; it would lessen the number of 
independent witnesses for the truth; it 
would greatly diminish the work and 
gifts now proceeding from the smaller 
body ; it would make the larger body too 
large for the proper working of the sys- 
tem ; it would lead to painful litigations 
about property; we would cease to be 
known by our name Reformed. 

What the world needs to-day is not a 
score of small denominations each repre- 
senting some fact in the history of long 
ago; but a consecrated, united Church 
which grapples with the living present. 
The Church of Christ in this country can- 
not afford the ‘‘wicked waste” of needless 
denominationalism. 

‘* Eendracht maakt macht” is ouR mot- 
to. Let us not lend it any longer to the 
Roman Church to practice 1t while we 
announce to the world “ In division is 
strength.” Brethren and sisters of the 
Reformed (Dutch) Church, God’s Provi- 
dence does not indicate that he is opposed 


to organic union. 
Hupson, N. ¥. 





OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 
BY KATE FOOTE. 





THAT deadlock over, the House has re- 
sumed its work; but it is not so interest- 
ing as it was during those eight days. 
The galleries delight in a spicy time on 
the floor; and altho there were stupid in- 
tervals, still something was liable to come 
up at any moment, and visitors hung 
round in the galleries and lobbies, loth to 
go away lest something should happen 
that they would not see. Those who were 
in on the famous Thursday at the right 
moment enjoyed it very much. The up- 
roar was indescribable, and Mr. Carlisle 
would not again send around the mace, 
as he had done on a previous day. The 
Record is much too parliamentary to 
admit on its pages that there was apy- 
thing indecorous in the proceedings dur- 
ing that hour from twelve to one, and its 
calm lines read amusingly with the mem- 
ory of what one’s eyes had actually 
seen. It begins: 

Mr. Reed: ‘I call for the regular or- 
der.” Mr. Randall had jumped to his 
feet as quickly as Mr. Reed, the moment 
the Speaker’s gavel fell, with a paper in 
his hand, from the caucus of the evening 
before, in which the Democrats had de- 
cided what to do. 

Mr, Randall: ‘‘I ask unanimous con- 
sent.” 

‘** Regular order,” cried Mr. Reed, above 
the shouts from both sides. 

Mr. Cox is little, but his voice is large 
and he sent it all out: ‘‘I move that the 
House do now adjourn.” In vain! Mr. 
Reed called ‘‘ Regular order,” and the 
shouting and confusion went on, the 
Speaker pounding all the while with his 
gavel, until finally, with Mr. Reed’s con- 
sent, the yeas and nays were ordered. 

The roll-call went on in a sudden 
silence as startling almost as the noise 
hadbeen. Mr. Carlisle, the Speaker, him- 
self voted after leaning over and direct- 
ing the clerk inthe desk below him tocall 
his name. The clerk cast up the votes, 
and during the final recapitulation even 
Mr. Reed had the curiosity to go up and 
look at the listas it lay, and smiled as he 
saw that it was a lost cause. When it 
was announced that the motion was lost 
and the House refused to adjourn, cheer 
after cheer went up mingled with jeers 
at the Democrats. 

How calmly it all reads in The 
Record. Mr. Carlisle said: ‘*The House 
will please come to order. Gentle- 
men will take their seats and stop con- 
versation.” 

Mr. Townsend was angry and said: 
‘* Cannot the officers of the House restore 
order?” and the Speaker answered: ‘*There 
is no necessity for the Sergeant at Arms 
to intervene if members themselves will 
preserve order.” 

Mr. MeMillin moved that there should 
be a ‘‘call of the House,” with Mr. Reed 
still shouting ‘‘Regular order”; and con- 
fusion followed this until Mr. Carlisle 
said: ‘* This is the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States. This is not a 
public meeting in which such exhibitions 
are proper.” 

But the motion for the call of the 
House was lost. Then followed the 
dramatic ending of the whole scene, 
more unexpected to the galleries than 
can be imagined. Mr. Cox again called 
out: ‘* I move thatthe House do now ad- 
journ,” and it was as ifthey had called: 
‘To your tents, O Israel!” The question 
was taken, once more amid silence, until 
the vote was declared yeas 147, nays 137— 
and the House found itself adjourned 
after eight days of continued sitting. 
The trouble is only put off until next De- 
cember. It is an open secret that if to 
theseventeen millions the bil] calls for 
were added the sixty-eight millions of 
cotton tax, the eighty minority who have 
made all this trouble would cease their 
wearying and let it pass. The most in- 
teresting feature of the whole last scene 
was the calmness of Mr. Randall, who 
amid the confusion and the lost motions, 
and the general rioting, knew that he had 
the situation in his hand, with that paper 
he was waving—the arrangement made 
by the Democratic caucus the night be- 
fore. His smile was peculiar when he 





———<—<—=== 
seemed most to be beaten and was incom. 
prebensible until the sudden retreat of 
the minority back to its camp on the 
Democratic side gave him victory and ex. 
plained his look. The cool heads say: 
‘* A bad bill, beaten in a bad way and sure 
to make trouble yet.” 

Senator and Mrs. Morrill gave a very 
elegant party to celebrate the seventy- 
eighth birthday of the Senator. The ed- 
ucation of Mr. Morrill as a practical, 
public man began when he was elected 
as member of the House in six successive 
terms before he was made Senator in 1867, 
and since then he has been re-elected 
threetimes, so that the senior Senator 
from Vermont is regarded with a fatherly 
feeling by youngsters like Mr. Daniel, of 
Virginia, and Mr. Spooner, of Michigan; 
the first with full black hair, untouched 
by a line of white, and the second brown- 
haired, blondeand slender. Mr. Morrill 
is as slender, however, as the youngest of 
his compeers, and has only a slight stoop 
of the shoulders to remind one that heisa 
scholar and a thinker, and his hair is not 
as gray as Mr. Edmunds’, and there 
is more of it. He has long been 
onthe Library Committee, and when 
the bill which will give us at last an ele- 
gant suitable building for the Library of 
the United States, finally passed bovh 
Houses and was signed by Mr. Cleveland, 
it was pleasant to see Mr. Morrill and Mr, 
Voorhees, opposed to each other as much 
as a life-long Republicanand a born Dem- 
ocrat can be, get up, as by a single im- 
pulse, meet half-way on the floor and 
shake hands with the utmost warmth in 
their mutual pleasure over the success of 
the bill. 

The Senator lives in a handsome, pleas- 
ant house on Thomas Circle, and it was 
well filled on Saturday evening. Mrs, 
Morrill received with her husband, stand- 
ing by the drawing-room door, in a dress 
of gray satin brocade. Miss Swann, her 
sister, helped receive, and there were 
two guests of the house, Mrs. H. A. 
Mitchell, of Boston, and Mrs. B. B. Smai- 
ley, of Burlington, Vt. About the rooms 
were bouquets and baskets of flowers, 
sent as birthday presents, and a table in 
one of the parlors was covered with letters 
of congratulation. Among the guests 
were Secretary and Miss Bayard, Mr. and 
Mrs. Dickinson, of the Cabinet, and Jus- 
tice and Mrs. Field, Justice and Mrs. 
Blatchford. Mrs. Dahlgren, Senator Alli- 
son, Senator and Mrs. Sherman, Senator, 
Mrs. and Miss Ingalls, Senator and Miss 
Evarts, Mr. Corter, the Minister from the 
Sandwich Islands, with Miss Corter, the 
Chinese Minister, the French Minister, 
Generaland Mrs. McCook, Senator Palmer, 
Senator Hiscock, of New York, General 
and Mrs. Greely, Major and Mrs. Powell, 
Senator and Mrs. Stockbridge, Senator 
and Mrs. Hoar, Mr. and Miss Boutwell, 
Justice Harlan,General Schenck,and num- 
berless other distinguished people. ‘‘ So 
many of them that all it was necessary to 
do was to stand still, and everybody you 
knew would drift by you or appear on 
the near horizon, so that you could dart 
off and see them and come back again.” 
That was what a bright daughter of one 
of the distinguished people present said 
was the way she did; and, judging from 
her smiling face, it had been a successful 
way of doing business. 

Mrs. Senator Hearst filled her parlors 
one afternoon of the week, to listen 
while Miss Townsend, of Boston, read a 
paper on the Rise and Growth of the 
Greek Drama. Mrs. Hearst received the 
company, assisted by Miss Butterfield, a 
young lady from California, who has been 
spending the winter with her. Miss 
Townsend described the Greek theater, 
and the presentation of one of the great 
plays which has come down only as 4 
manuscript, and few people would couple 
one of our plays uf the very present day 
with that old time—one is hardly an 
evolution from the other. 

The National Academy of Sciences 
spent a week here and read many articles 
to interested audiences in the lecture- 
room of the National Museum. The sub- 
jects have been frightfully technical to 
the average mind, but everybody could 
understand the hospitalities which have 
attended the arrival of so many scientists 
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in the city. Professor Langiey, Secretary 
of the Smithsonian, gave a reception on 
Tuesday evening, in the eastern wing of 
the Smithsonian Institution, the rooms 
which had been the headquarters of his 
predecessor Professor Baird. Mr. Langley 
was assisted in receiving by Mrs. Goode, 
the wife of the Assistant Secretary, 
Mrs. Dr. Welling, the Misses Henry, Mrs. 
Justice Miller, and Mrs. Dr. Kidder. 
President and Mrs. Cleveland, I am told, 
were there; if they were it must have 
been very late or very early, as they were 
to be at an elaborate and elegant dinner 
given by Mr. and Mrs. Dickenson, where 
pansies were the chief decoration, the 
flower Mrs. Cleveland is said to like espec- 
ially. The rooms and halls of the Smith- 
sonian were thrown open and brilliantly 
lighted and decorated with palms, and 
there three or four hundred guests, mem- 
pers of the different legations, the 
Chinese, the Japanese and even the 
Koreans, and all the distinguished people 
of Washington nearly were present in 
the course of the evening. The scientific 
guests from abroad, are not numerous, 
put there are many well-known names, 
Prof. O. C. Marsh, T. C. Mendenhall, E. 
D. Cope, T. Sterry Hunt, Edward 8S. 
Morse, Professor Brush and Professor 
Brewer, of New Haven, Prof. Oliver Cor- 
nelland others. 

On the same evening Secretary and 
Mrs. Whitney gave a dinner-party, fol- 
lowed by a large after-dinner party, or 
musicale, with Mr. Joseffy the pianist as 
the chief attraction. 

Mr. Graham Bell gave a reception on 
Thursday evening to the members of the 
National Science Association at his large 
house on Scott Circle, where he has not 
lived since the disaster of the fire which 
overtook him there. The house, not- 
withstanding the slight feeling of ill- 
omen with which the owner is said 
to regard it, is large and beautifully 
fitted up, and the rooms, filled witha 
crowd of distinguished people, were a 
very pleasant sight on Thursday evening. 
Mrs. Bell receives and understands so well 

by the motion of their lips what people 
say to her, that one does not realize she 
cannot hear a syllable that is said to her. 

With all that is going on in society to 
make Washington pleasant just now the 
weather is alsoin accord. The days are 
bright and sunny, neither warm nor cold, 
and the trees are in the loveliest state of 
the whole year, that in which the young 
buds show their early colors aud yet are 
not out enough to make the monotonous 
green which an artist once complained 
of—all very well, said he, but too green 
to be pretty. The apple blossoms are in 
their prime and the peach and cherry 
trees have just done blossoming. The 
roads outside the city are settled so that 
driving is pleasant and the road to Ar- 
lington is so much used that it is too 
dusty to be pleasant. One is rewarded, 
however, after the dust of the drive by 
the view across the river from the front 
of the old mansion there. 

Robert E. Lee was properly rewarded 
for his part inthe war by losing Ar- 
lington, tho the Government paid his 
children for it; but what must have been 
his feelings the last time he drove away 
from the lovely spot! 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Sine Arts. 
THE ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
BY MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. 
II. 


THE portraits of the year are numerous, 
varied and interesting. Our very youngest 
artists contribute one or two of the best—as 
Miss Brewster, for example, whuse out-door 
portrait of a young lady in blue is fresh, 
individual and full of character; and our 
eldest are honorably represented by several 
good examples, the finest among them be- 
ing the large figure called simply “A Wo- 
man,” by Mr. Eastman Johnson—strong in 
execution and powerful, dramatic almost, 
in characterization. But asa rule it is that 
band of painters, still young but already 
mature in their art, who were the innova- 
tors of ten years ago from whose hands most 
of the successful portraits have come. Mr. 

















as the most pronounced exemplification of 

“realism’’ in.conception and of almost bra- 

tal truthfulness in execution—the three- 

quarter-length figare of a red-bearded, 

spectacled professor, standing facing us 

with his arms hanging idly by his side, not 

posed but “caught” in an attitude doubt- 

less as characteristic as it is ungraceful, 

and painted in a strong effect of light 

which reveals one side of his face with 

startling vividness and leaves the other 
side in almost total shadow. Mr. Sargent’s 

half-length of a young lady in a red evening 

dress is as frank and realistic in a gentler 

way, admirable in characterization, bril- 

liant in execution, yet not a picture which 

shows the full reach of the artist’s power. 

Mr. Chase’s full-length of an old lady in 

blue and half-length of a young ladyin pink 

are most cleverly painted and well con- 

ceived and characterized, altho in each 

the flesh is a little too grayish in tone to be 

very attractive. Mr. Alden Weir’s portrait 

of John Gilbert seated at rehearsal is less 

individual in treatment than have been 

many of his portraits, and something of the 

charm which isso potentin the old actor’s 
face has been missed. But in pose, in the 

fundamentals of characterization, and 

above all in treatment, it is one of the most 
well-rounded, complete and pictorially sat- 
isfying of the year. Mr. Wyatt Eaton sends 
two women’s portraits, good but not so in- 

teresting as we might have expected; and 
Mr. Rice, Miss Wheeler, Mr. W. B. Davis, 
Mr. Ketchum, Mr. Fowler, Mr. Hardie and 
Mr. Lippincott are among the others whose 
works command attention. Then, as mak- 
ing the transition from portraiture to fig- 
ure-painting of other sorts, we have Mr. 
Dewing’s admirable little full-length of a 
young woman in a yellow evening dress, 
which looks like a portrait of an aristocrat- 
ic sitter, but was painted from a model 
simply for the pleasure of the task. If 
there isan impeccable picture in the exhi- 
bition it is this. No critic, I think, could 
possibly pick a fault in it, and no observer, 
whatever his strongest taste in art, could 
fail to find it very beautiful. Graceful in 
line, charming in feeling, exquisite in color, 
and vigorous yet beautifully suave in hand- 
ling, it merits that one should pronounce 
with regard to it the verdict which, in both 
its phrases, isso seldom applicable to any 
modern picture. Nothing could have heen 
better, worth doing, nothing could have 
been better done. It is a veritable triumph, 
and one is all the better pleased to acknowl- 
edge it as such since it triumphs in so 
serene, quiet, uneccentric and serious a 
way. : 

Mr. Winslow Homer sends but a single 
picture, not so striking as his ‘ Bath- 
ers’’ of last year, but very impressive and 
very excellent. The theme is the same as 
that of his large etching, *‘ Eight Bells,’’ 
recently published; twosailors seen at half- 
length on the deck of their vessel and tak- 
ing an observation after a storm. But the 
addition of color gives the picture a new in- 
terest, and there is great difference in the 
treatment of the water and the sky, the 
delicate strength with which they are han- 
died being ininteresting contrast to the 
ruder vigor with which the figures are 
painted. No picturesin the exhibition, I 
imagine, can have so attracted the eyes and 
inspired the praise of artists as Mr.Sargent’s 
two studies of Venetian scenes—one an in- 
terior, and the other a street perspective, 
both with figures in the foreground. No 
one not thoroughly tamiliar with the most 
difficult problems of art and with the most 
successful solutions that have been arrived 
at by others, can quite appreciate the ex- 
traordinary power shown by Mr. Sargent in 
thus quickly, frankly, yet triumphantly 
dealing with these long perspectives and 
these effects of light, andin placing these 
unstudied and realistic, yet graceful and 
interesting figures. And no one t!se can 
know how true a colorist aman must be to 
manage so well these somber schemes in 
which scarce a note of what we commonly 
call color appears. Justness of eye and 
skill of hand can go no further than they 
have gone here. 

How meretricious by contrast seems such 
a piece of work as Mr. Mowbray’s ‘ Even- 
ing Breeze’’ with its gauzily draped nymphs 
(very modern of face) floating over a pas- 
ture in the evening light and playing on 
various dainty musical instruments. Yet 
it is the want of some intellectual, not of 
any technical quality on the painter’s part 
which has given his work its air of trivial- 
ity and falseness. Examine these figures 
and we see that they are exquisitely drawn 
in very difficult poses, that their faces are 
admirably expressive, and that the brush- 
work throughout is wonderfully delicate 
and skillful. Apart from the color which is 
pretty but not really good, we may say of 





Eakins sends a canvas which may be taken 





must also say that it certainly was not 
worth doing. I wish there were a 
perfect piece of genuinely ideal art in the 
exhibition to set against this piece of 
pseudo-ideal manufacture. But altho 
there are two which are very good—Mr. 
Low’s “ By the Fountain ”’ and Mr. Millet’s 
“ On the Terrace ”’—neither of them is en- 
tirely satisfactory, while Mr. Shirlaw’s 
‘*Melody,’”’ Mr. Blashfield’s ‘‘Improvisa- 
trice ” and Mr. Maynard’s *‘ Surprised ’”’ are 
distinctly disappointing in spite of many 
points of excellence. Mr. Church sends a 
graceful figure of a “ Viking’s Daughter,” 
with a flock of sea-gulls whispering in her 
ear, and Mr. Wyatt Eaton a new version of 
the time-honored ‘‘ Cigale”’ of La Fontaine 
which has much charm in color and feel- 
ing, but in treatmentis not quite up to the 
level of some of his previous works of the 
kind. Miss Wheeler’s decoratively treated 
‘‘Daphne’s Friends,” showing a group of 
affrighted maidens, with outstretched arms 
and pointing fingers, has no trace of classic 
repose, but much vigor and naiveté of sen- 
timent, and several of the heads are ex- 
tremely well painted. As for Mr. Tiffany’s 
big picture, called ‘‘ Spring Blossoms,’ a 
medley of flowers and half-draped figures, 
it is the most ambitious, but with only one 
or two possible exceptions, the most ineffi- 
cient piece of painting in the whole collec- 
tion. Ifit is contrasted with Mr. Reming- 
ton’s picture of Indians on the war-path 
that hangs just below, the extremes of weak 
idealism and weak realism will be pretty 
clearly revealed. 
Mr. Brush’s picture of an Aztec sculptor 
showing his completed work to his king, 
altho a serious and solid piece of painting 
is somewhat cold and hard in treatment 
and less simply genuine in effect as a con- 
ception, and less attractive in color than 
the Aztec sculptor actually at work which 
he painted a year or two ago. Mr. J. G. 
Brown’s defects of sentimentality in feeling 
and hard, cold unnatural smoothness in ex- 
ecution were never, I think, less apparent 
than in the figure of a young Yankee peel- 
ing apples which he calls ‘‘ A Modern Eve.” 
The handling is much too smooth and hard 
to suit an exacting taste and the picture is 
certainly not one which an experienced 
amateur of art would covet. But there are 
many persons who care most of all for 
pretty color and a little story or bit of com- 
monplace sentiment prettily expressed; and 
to such this picture ought to seem a treas- 
ure. There isinfinitely better work in it 
than in any Meyer von Bremen, for exam- 
ple, that was ever sold for tnousands in a 
New York auction-room. M. Deschamps, 
of Paris, sends an excellent half figure 
called ‘‘ The Little Worker”; Mr. Dannata 
superbly felt and handled small figure of a 
woman in black playing on castanets; Mr. 
Kappes a well-composed, characterized and 
painted negro-genre, marred only by a sadly 
chalky scheme of color; Mr. Blum a large 
group of “Venetian Bead-Striagers”’ which 
is strong and serious yet brilliant and not 
devoid of charm; Mr. Curran a wholly ad- 
mirable little study of two women laying— 
or trying to lay—clothes to dry on a windy 
hillside; Mr. W. S. Allen a spirited and 
clever if eccentric boulevard scene; Mr. 
Hitchcock one of the best pieces of work in 
the collection in the shape of a Dutch peas- 
ant woman peddling great bunches of cow- 
slips and violets; and Mr. Denman a bril- 
liant little study of a girl in pink ona 
window-seat. Nor are these all the good 
figure pictures in the collection; they are 
only those which I remember best among 
the many noted for excellence in execution 
and sometimes for much charm in effect. 
But I can give no more than one word more 
and that must go to Mr. Albert Ryder’s 
‘*Christ Appearing to Mary.’’ I said above 
that there was no perfect piece of ideal work 
in theexhibition. Justthen I was thinking of 
what we call “‘classicizing’’ idealism. Here 
we have something in a still higber vein 
which, altho not perfect, is well worth 
attention and deep admiration. It is need- 
less to say that Mr. Ryderis nota draughts- 
m. 2; those who care most of all for correct 
drawing or who can care for nothing else if 
it is lacking, need not give a thought to his 
picture. But those who care for the ex- 
pression of a singularly distinct and potent 
artistic individuality, for genuine religious 
feeling, and for beautiful tone and color, 
may well seek it out before their eyes are 
wearied by passing the long walls of the 
Academy in review. 

The flower-pictures in the collection do 
not call for detailed mention. Paintings of 
fruit and vegetables are better, notably one 
of oranges and grapes with a glass dish and 
a white cloth, vy Mr. Harry Eaton; and 
there are several good still life pictures, the 
best being by Mr. Sawyer, with a wonder- 
fuily weli realized big pottery jar. Among 





this picture that it is well done; but we 


the pictures of animals the first place 


should be given, perhaps, to Mr. Moore’s 
“August Midday,” a fresh and attractive 
landscape with cattle, altho Mr. Poore’s 
picture of ‘““Fox-hounds”’ ia good, as well 
as Mrs. Hovenden’s study of bovine heads, 
and Mr. Bedell’s profile head of a terrier. 
NEw YORE CIry. 








Sanitary. 





THE MODERATE DRINKING OF 
ALCOHOLIC BCVERAGES. 


FORTUNATELY it is no longer necessary to 
argue the evils of the excessive use of alco- 
holic beverages. They have more and more 
left their baleful mark on individuals in 
shortened as well as misdirected lives so 
that no one now contends that it is healthy 
tu be in the habit of intoxication. We prob- 
ably might go a step turther and claim that 
every one admits that even occasional in- 
toxication is contrary to the normal law of 
life and health and so is deleterious. The 
one great question that we have to meet 
from the sanitary standpoint is, whether 
moderate drinking isinjurious to the ordi- 
nary manor woman? Our first great diffi- 
cu.ty is to define what moderate drinking 
is. Since alcohol addresses itself so directly 
to those parts of thesystem which especially 
determine temperament what 1s moderate 
for one may not be moderate for 
another. It cannot be claimed that an 
equal effect will be produced on each person, 
even if it can be claimed that the general 
law of effect is that of injury. We, how- 
ever, propose to be liberal in the definition 
of moderation, however impracticable it 
may be to assume that any one who uses 
alcoho! will always use only so much as is 
moderate for him. We assume that the 
temperate drinker will keep well within 
the boundaries that approach intoxication 
and that he is in the habit of daily 
use only to a degree that is not claimed to 
disturb the intellect or the locomotion. Here 
again we shall have to recognize two divis- 
ions of moderate drinkers; viz., those who 
drink between meals and without food, and 
those that only drink at meals. Unfortu- 
nately in practice these classes do not keep 
absolutely separate. Another division is 
between those who drink fermented and 
those who drink malted liquors. Here 
again the division is not very asolute in 
practice. In either caseit is alcohol that 
enters largely into the effect and as to both 
the main results are the same, altho the 
moderate use at meals is less injurious. 

* Such a study from a medical and dietetic 
standpoint is most important because we 
cannot afford to be ignorant of the physio- 
logical and dietetic effect of these articles, 
either as foods or medicines, and as bever- 
ages. Fortunately, too, the same kind of 
upprejudiced examination which for the 
last few years has been given to the action, 
of foods and of medicines has been given to 
this, and we are not without some definite 
results. In addition to this we have the 
close observations of such physicians as 
have deemed it worth their while to classify 
their clinical experience and the conclu- 
sions they have individually arrived at 
therefrom. Quite recently Prof. George 
Harley, of London, well known as a high 
medical authority, has restudied this sub- 
ject from the standpoint of a clinician and 
practitioner, and so has not even the bias 
which issometimes claimed to exist in the 
mind of the medical prohibitionist. The 
natural inquiries are the same that would 
be made as to any article taken into the 
system as a food oradrink, What is its 
effect on digestion and the organs acces- 
sory thereto? What are the effects upon 
the circulation? What the effects upon the 
brain and other portions of the nervous 
system? We may say that the first recog- 
nized effect of alcohol is upon the circula- 
tion. It is indeed one of the chief values 
of alcohol that it tends to act upon 
an enfeebled heart and to cause the 
blood to course more rapidly in its 
circulation. But the very fact that it is so 
valuable for this is almost a conclusive 
proof that it is not for continuous and daily 
use. For ifso, we need to assume a heart 
and circulation so constantly defective as 
that it all the time needs this whipping up. 
If so the moderate use ought to be so ar- 
ranged as to keep a constancy of this mod- 
erate stimulation. Any interval thereto is 
apt to be of the nature of a relapse, unless 
we are merely tiding over some emergency. 
So the argument for occasional use or for 
use in a particular stage of fever is quite in 
the line of being an argument against the 
moderate continued use except under a 
very rare condition. This is greatly magni- 
fied when we find how alcohol acts as a 
promoter of increased circulation. It is not 
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as a direct stimulant at all. It is by its 
paralyzing effect on the nerve supply of 
the heart and its vessels. It is well ex- 
pressed thus: The increase in the force of 
the heart’s movements, the quickening of 
the pulse, the flushing uf the face, the con- 
gestion of the retinal blood vessels as well 
as all the other appearances of increased 
cardiac functional activity are in reality in 
no wise due to the stimulating action of 
alcohol either on the heart’s muscular tis- 
sue or the nerves supplying it, but actually 
the reverse. Itis the paralyzing effect on 
the cardiac-nerve mechanism. While this 
may be valuable as treatment in certain 
emergencies of disease we shall hereafter 
see that itis a most dangerous system to 
be applied in continuous moderation, 





Science. 

A PAPER on that peculiar plant of.our 
woods and thickets, Amphicarpwa mono- 
icd, appears in a recent issue of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences, of Philadelphia, by which it appears 
that it has three forms of flowers on the 
same plant, and not merely two, as hereto- 
fore known. One kind is fertilized in the 
bud. It never opens, but the fertilized blos- 
som pushes into the earth where it perfects 
much as the ground-nut perfects its fruit. 
Besides this the petal-bearing flowers on 
the twining stems have long been recog- 
nized as nothing more than barren beauty. 
It appears now that they do bear seeds abun- 
dantly, and this, not only by self-fertiliza- 
tion, but by arrangement so peculiar, that 
it is just as safe to say that the flower is es- 
pecially adapted for self-fertilization as the 
cleistogene flowers, already noted, must 
necessarily be. On the same portions of the 
plant with the petal-bearing flowers, are 
apetalous and purely pistillate ones, re- 
ceiving their pollen from their her- 
maphrodite neizhbors. The facts have 
a special interest in connection with 
prevailing speculations on the objects 
of Nature in the various forms of flowers. 
The formula has been established that Na- 
ture prefers cross-fertilization, but has so 
arranged matters that there may be self-fer- 
tilization if cross-fertilization fails. Here 
Nature furnishes two distinct forms for 
self-fertilization—one by cleistogene flowers 
that never open—and another by the pecu- 
liar arrangement of the petal-bearing 
flowers. Usually it is by the petal-bearing 
flowers that cross-fertilization is secured. 
But the institution of a third class of pistil- 
late flowers really looks as if Nature, disap- 
pointed in this instance at the self-fertiliz- 
ing results of her petal-bearing flowers, had 
to take the unusual course of forming a 
third class of pistillate flowers, in order that 
the chance for cross-fertilization should oc- 
cur in some shape. 


...-[t has been contended by most, not if 
all leading botanists that the spores of 
some rusts and molds, species of Ustilago 
and Puccinia, can only gain admission to 
structure through stomates. For all this, 
puzzles frequently occur that cannot be 
solved on this hypothesis. Mr. Worthing- 
ton G. Smith, a renowned microscopic 
mycologist, now announces his belief that 
plants can trapsmit these little organisms 
through seeds to their descendants; in 
other words, that the power in some plants 
to produce rusts and mildews is hereditary. 


.... In 1886 M. Potanin followed the course 
ofthe river Ezsin, which flows across the 
Desert of Gobi, and in summer has a con- 
siderable volume of water. In its lower 
course it divides the eastern arm forming 
the half dried-up lake of Sugu-nor; while 
the western flows into the great salt lake 
Gashun-nor, situated in a district where 
neither water nor grass can be found for fifty 
miles. The river for some distance is bor- 
dered by low hills of chalk or sandstone, 
covered by moving sand. 

.... By an agreement between the British 
and German governments, entered into in 
October, 1886, the latter are free to extend 
their power over 122,800 square miles in 
Eastern Africa, while the former reserves 
72,000 square miles. Germany has already 
established protectorates over 25,900 square 
miles (in addition to the above). The 
Sultan of Zanzibar is restricted to 9,190 
square miles in a narrow belt along the 
coast. 


.... The Turks are extending their sway 
in Southern Arabia. Yemen is in their 
hands, and at its capital, Sanaa, the ‘guns 
of the citadel are turned upon the town; 
but the Turks dare not go into the narrow 
streets on account of the hatred borne them 
by the Arabs. 


....-The French have greatly extended 
their territories on the Upper Niger. 





Samory’s possessions on the right bank of 
the river are under French protection, and 
France is thus mistress of that bank from 
Segu to Sierra Leone. 


....Two new provinces, Malleco and 
Cautri, have been formed in the part of 
Chili known as Araucania. 


School and College. 


Dr. HERBERT B. ADAM’S conclusions re- 
specting the study of American history in 
our schools are these: 


“TI. The course of study in the public schools 
should afford and require the study of Ameri- 
can institutions for at least one-fourth of the 
time the child isin school. Economic, social 
and industrial history should be taught as well 
as political history. The aim of the instruction 
should be to acquaint the child with accurate 
knowledge of the nature of American citizen- 
ship and of the duties he must assume as a part 
of the State. The instruction should develop in 
the child’s mind the historic growth of the 
nation. 

“Il. In the public schools there should be 
special teachers of American History and Econ- 
omics. The colleges and the normal schools 
should train such teachers. 

“ITI. The text-books in the public schools 
should treat chiefly of the history of the United 
States so far as they treat of American history. 
The nation should be the great theme. There 
should be accessible in these schools a selection 
of historical and economic materials—docu- 
ments, treatises, reports, reviews, maps, news- 
papers, books of travel—for the use of teachers 
and students.” 





....-The American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, probably the oldest teachers’ organiza- 
tion in the world, will hold its next annual 
meetingin Newport, R.L.,July 9th to 13th. A 
large gathering from New England and the 
Middle States is expected. Dr. J. G. Fitch, 
of London, will speak on the “ Evolution of 
Character’; Nicbolas Murray Butler of 
New York, on “Manual Training’’; Prof. 
A. E. Dolbear, of Tufts College, on ** Recent 
Advances in Electrical Science’; A. E. 
Winship, of Boston, on * Genius and Cir- 
cumstances in Education’; Edwin D. Mead 
on the “‘Importance of the Study of His- 
tory’’; President L. Clark Seelye, of Smith 
College, on the *‘Higher Education of 
Women’’; Miss Bertha Hintz, of the Boston 
Normal School, on ‘“‘ Drawing in Schools”; 
W. H. Lambert, of Fall River, on ‘“‘ The 
Extent and Character of the Study of Eng- 
lish Authors,’ and J. B. Sharland, of 
Boston, on *‘ Music in the School Room.” 


....Professor Blackie, in a lecture on the 
‘philosophy of Education,’ says the usual 
idea of education implies that children are 
empty and want filling, but they are no 
more empty than the seed that is put into 
the ground. Education does not consist in 
giving people knowledge, but in drawing 
out the full and complete man. The educa- 
tional process might be divided under six 
heads: First, man physical; second, man 
moral; third, man cognitive; fourth, man 
esthetical; fifth, man volitional; and sixth, 
man practical. The first thing to do in ed- 
ucating children is to let them observe, and 
not put their books and miserable gram- 
mars before them. Inthe present age books 
take the place of men. 


....Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Conn., had an income last year of upwards 
of 351,000, of which about $40,000 came from 
the permanent endowment of $660,000. It is 
thought a president will be chosen the pre - 
ent summer. Professor Van Vleck has been 
the acting president since Dr. Beach’s re- 
tirement. Dr. A. S. Hunt is to preach the 
Baccalaureate sermon atthe coming Com- 
mencement, June 24th. 


....The appointment of several new Pro- 
fessors to positions in the Faculty of Cor- 
nell University isannounced. Prof E. Ben- 
jamin Andrews, of Brown University, is 
called to the Chair of Political Economy 
and Finance, and Prof. L. H. Bailey of the 
Michigan Agricultural College is called to 
the Chair of Practical and Experimental 
Horticulture. 


.... The Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology at Boston has offered an Assistant 
Professorship of History to Charles H. Lev- 
ermore, Ph.D. (Johns Hopkins, 1886), of the 
University of California, and the offer has 
been accepted. 


....Prof. G. Stanley Hall, of the 
Chair of Psychology in Johns Hopkins 
University, has been elected to the Presi- 
dency of the new Clark University, 
Worcester, Mass. 


....Dr. M. B. Anderson, President of 
Rochester University, has resigned on ac- 
count of ill-health, He has been at the 
head of the University thirty-five years. 





Personalities. 


-..-The Pall Mall Gazette says: ‘‘The 
late Sultan of Zanzibar is chiefly remem- 
bered in this country by Punch’s cartoon. 
He visited this country in Mr. Disraeli’s 
first administration, and he was pressed 
officially to enforce the provisions of the 
newly conciuded treaty for the suppression 
of the slave trade. Punch represented our 
Oriental visitor as replying with an apolo- 
getic smile to the expostuiations of the 
Conservative Government that he could not 
do everything at once, for ‘Conservative 
party very strong at Zanzibar!’’”’—an 
amusing satire on his kingdom’s condition. 


..-.-An amusing instance of the deceptions 
practiced on sentimenal touristsis lately 
recorded forthe benefit, and at the expense 
of those Venetian visitors who have gone to 
acertain old Armenian Monastery to see 
“the pen Lord Byron used” while com- 
pleting some of his verse. A certain old 
monk, wearied by the constant inquiries for 
a sight of the pen, took a bundle of goose- 
quills and manufactured a whole dozen or 
so of ‘‘Byron’s pens,” which he distributed 
to the younger monks, each one having his 
relic ready for exhibition. 


....In view of the recent marriage of Sen- 
ator Hawley it is noted that there has long 
been a custom in the Senate for each mem- 
ber to contribute $10 toward a wedding gift 
for the bride of a Senator who marries 
while in office. Somebody has recalled the 
practice, and finds that the tribute has not 
yet been paid to Mrs. Hawley. The over- 
sight is to be atoned for. Ten dollars apiece 
from the Senators amounts to $750 for the 
gift selected. 


...-In spite of her otherwise sober-sensible 
opinions, the late Dr. Anna Kingsford, who 
recently died in London, believed that she 
was the re-embodied spirit of Lady Jane 
Grey, and often alluded tothe idea. She vis- 
ited the Tower of London one day expressly 
“to behold herself” as she was. Dr. Kings- 
ford was a brilliant woman and learned lan- 
guages and history with wonderful ease. 


.... The address sent to the present Em- 
peror of Germany from Berlin, on the occa- 
sion of his thirtieth wedding anniversary, 
contained no less than 180,000 signatures. 
It was most sumptuously gotten up, in a 
rich leather binding, studded with precious 
stones, and artistically ornamented. 


...- lt is expected that the statue of Gen- 
eral Gordon voted by the House of Com- 
mons will be completed before the end of 
the year. Itis to be erected in Trafalgar 
Square, London, at a cost of something 
over £3,000. 


....-Lord Aberdeen’s country place, Dollis 
Hill, is the locality once terrorized by Jack 
Sheppard, and his last robbery (and mur- 
der) there was the one that cost the his- 
toric highwayman bis life. 


.... The health of Mme. Etelka Gerster is 
much improved; but it is a matter of great 
uncertainty if she will regain her voice suf- 
ficiently for any prominent public engage- 
ments. 


....General Bradley T. Johnson, who is 
an excellent speaker, will deliver the 
memorial address on the occasion of the 
anniversary of the battle of Sharpsburg, 
Va. 


....-The Queen of Sweden is just now at 
Bournemouth, England. She rides daily 
on a small and gentle donkey, and is at- 
tended by two or three men-servants. 


....It is reported that in the event of the 
probable war, the noted General Gurko will 
be appointed commander-in-chief of the 
army destined to invade Bulgaria. 


....Mr. Isaac Pittman, the perfecter of 
the shorthand system of writing, has at- 
tained his seventy-seventh year. Mr. Pitt- 
man is a Swedenborgian. 


....-Elias J. Hale is serving his fortieth 
year as town clerk of Foxcroft, Me. He 
has never had in the forty elections an op- 
posing candidate. 


....Mrs. Georgia A. Peck is the managing 
editor of the Boston Commonwealth, and 
is the only woman in New England holding 
a similar position. 

....A Bishop’s chair has been placed in 
the chancel of St. Stephen’s Church, 


Wilkesbarre, Peun., in memory of the late 
Bishop Stevens. 


....It does not seem so long ago to some, 
but it is twenty-three years ago this 
month since Abraham Lincoln was assassi- 
nated. 


...-The Rev. Samuel Longfellow will 


spend the summer in Europe, He leaves 
this country next month. 





Beles 


BOULANGER seems to be a bigger man 
in Paris than Mrs. Mackay.—The Epoch, \ 


....lf thirty-two is the freezing-point, 
what is the squeezing-point ? Two in the 
shade.— Puck, 


.... The little King of Spair is just begin. 
ning to walk. Of course he walks Spanish 
—Hartford Post. é 


--.. ‘What made the Tower of Pisa lean » 
“Because of the famine in the land,” saiq 
a boy who got the tower confused with Jo. 
seph’s brethren.—The Teacher. 


....Senator Ingalls is noted for his smal] 
feet. He wears a4¢ shoe. This accounts for 
the facility which enables him whenever he 
opens his mouth to put his foot in it.—Bog. 
ton Transcript. 


....“‘Is that dog broken ?” ‘‘ Guessnot,” 
replied the owner, dubiously; ‘‘ but I dress. 
ed him down pretty rich with a broom. 
handle this morning, and he may be a little 
chippped about the corners.””—Puck. 


....Physician (to Mrs. Col. Blood, of 
Kentucky): ‘‘How did your husband pags 
the night?” Mrs. Blood: “He seemed 
quite comfortable, sir, and asked for water 
several times.” Physician (with a grave 
look): “‘ H’m—still flighty.”"—Life. 


.... Wife (who has the foreign language 
‘*spasm’’): “‘ John, do you know I’m get. 
ting on splendidly with my French? Lam 
really begiuning to think in the language!” 
Husband (interested in his paper): *‘Is that 
so? Let me hear you think a little while 
in French.’’—The Sun. 


....- Miss Cult: “I hear that you are an ad- 
mirer of Russian literature, Mr. Hubson.” 
Mr. Hubson: ‘* Why, really—’pon honer, 
you know, I haven’t read a word.’ Miss, 
Cult: “That’s strange. I was told the 
other day that you just devoured Caviare 
with the greatest delight.’’—Puck. 


....-Somebody predicts that “ the tele 
phone will develop in time so that every- 
body will be compelled to have it. The 
messenger boy must go.’’ We have agreat 
deal of confidence in science, but we da't 
believe yet that it will ever be able to make 
the messenger boy go.— Boston Post. 


....At the close of a recent performance 
at the opera house, and while the crowd 
were retiring, a lady’s garment was caught 
in aseat. A gallant Irishman rushed to the 
rescue, and asked the trouble. ‘‘ My lace is 
caught,’ she said. ‘‘ Hould on a bit, lady,” 
said he, ‘‘and I’ll relase ye.’’—Bangor 
Commercial. 


...“*I don’t believe any man ever readall 
uf Dhowells’s books,” said Carper, to an 
admiring group at a literary reception 
‘“‘T have,” asserted a meek-looking gentle 
man at his side. “ You have, eh?” sald 
Carper. ‘And who, may I ask, are you?” 
“TI am Dhowells,” said the meek-looxing 
man.—Puck. 


....Stumpson (in answer to Talboys's 
greeting): ‘‘Oh, all right, ’f twasn’t for 
these east winds”’— Talboys (who’s a little 
hard of hearing): ‘“‘ Twins! My dear fellow, 
Icongratulate you, I’m sure. I’d really n0 
idea you were—and how are they—all there? 
—I hope”— Stumpson (testily—large fam 
ily already): “I didn’t say these twins- 
(shouting)—I said the east winds !’’—Punch. 


....Indignant Physician: “Man, what 
have you done? Yousent my patient the 
wrong prescription, and it killed him.” 
Druggist (acalm man accustomed to abuse): 
“‘Vhell, vhat vas der madder mit you! 
Last veek I send your odder patient det 
righd berscription, und dot killed him. 
How can somebody blease sooch a man?!” 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 


....Uncle Rastus (to his employer, & law 
yer): ‘“ Dey’s er man waitin’ outside de do’, 
sab, fo’ twenty-fi’ cen’s fo’ cahrin’ in de 
sah.” Lawyer: “ But, Rastus, I expec 
you to carry in that coal.” Uncle Rastus: 
‘Yes, sah; but yo’ see, Mistah Blank, I 
was only hi’ed to do de office wuk, an’ I = 
'fraid dat ef I cahrid in de coal ’twouldn’t 
be legal, sah.’’-—-Harper’s Bazar. 


...““Gentlemen of the jury,” said the 
Judge, as he concluded his charge, “if the 
evidence shows in your minds that pneu- 
monia, even indirectly, was the cause of 
the man’s death, the prisoner cannot be 
convicted.” An hour later a messenge 
came from the jury room. “The gentle 
men of the jury, your Honor,” he said, “ de 
sire information.” ‘On what point 
evidence?” ‘None, your Honor; they 


want to know how to spell pneumonia.” 
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Music. 
VERDI'S “OTELLO.” 


For some six or seven years prior to the 
La Scala season of 1887, the musical world 
and musical press were kept iu astate of now 
quiescent, now active interest regarding the 
development and possible production of 
Verdi’s new, and probably ultimate, work 
above named. Its progress, sometimes its 
bare commencement at his hand, were de- 
pied and reaffirmed with almost amusing 
contrariety. At length the relatively unex- 
pected statement of its completion, dispo- 
sition and rehearsal, was published; and 
with much local enthusiasm and a most 
general attention outside of Italy ‘* Otello” 
was heard for the first time at the Milanese 
theater named, in March, 1887, with a strong 
cast and the most substantial claims for 
its having proved all that was expected 
of it. 

It is not necessary here for us to rehearse 
those remarkable phases of Verdi’s genius, 
which have illustrated themselves succes- 
sively in *‘* Nabucco,” “IL Trovatore,” 
“Rigoletto,’’ ‘*‘Don Carlos,” ‘‘ La Forza 
del Destino,” the Manzoni Requiem and 
“Aida.” By an aggregate of peculiar gifts, 
Verdi, not only atypical Italian composer 
but the founder, as well, of a distinct school 
of operatic writing and conventions, has 
transformed himself into an eclectic; iutoa 
musician representing the tusion of Italian 
and German lyric drama almost as far as it 
is possible. With him, or rather with “the 
new Verdi,’’ with*the author of ‘ Aida,’ 
the majority of unprejudiced disputants, 
on one side or the other, meet and admire, 
and sit dowa peaceably together. ‘ Aida” 
isa wonderful dramatic opera of the music- 
drama order. Altogether the latter, it cer- 
tainly is not. But it stands, in view of any 
succeeding works of its composer, for the 
authoritative measure of his ability, the 
index to his intents and for the best possible 
standard we possess for appropriate analy- 
sis and criticism. The question is, there- 
fore, how far does ‘Otello’ illustrate 
Verdi’s singular development, his adaptive 
ability, his wonderful musical progressive- 
ness, hissubservience to Germau art-theories 
and to dramatic truth, together with his 
own natural gifts—call the advance by what 
phrases you please. 

We wish to premise that we find ourselves 
unexpectedly restricted in defining the 
work after hearing it sung as it was last 
week, by Mr. [talo Campanini’s Italian 
company, for a cause that we will later 
make plain. Butcertainly by the study and 
idea ofit thus vouchsafed us it is a disappoint- 
ment, and from the standpoint expressly 
asked for it by the comp: ser, that of the 
“dramma lirico,’”’ a lyric drama, approaches 
failure. Wecannot, assuredly, indorse the 
adulatory tone of some non-Italian reviews 
and non-italianist critics who have discussed 
it. Written in four acts, to an excellent modi- 
fication of Shakespeare’s play by Arrigo 
Boito, it does not appear to reflect before us 
either the new Verdi or the old Verdi. 
We tind here a still later and strangely in- 
effective musical development of a great 
mind that puzzles and displeases us. Mel- 
odic beauty has comparatively vanished. 
The old passion and fire expressed in rhyth- 
mical and set form have much diminished. 
The nich and vigorous mentality that scored 
“Aida’’ and poured itself into, for exam- 
ple, the third and fourth acts of that work, 
ssems now impoverished and wavering. 
Atthe same time the German music-drama 
is approached far less clearly than in 
“ Alda,” even less than in half-a-dozen 
works written years before it. It is a retro- 
gres ion, an ingenious feat of fine composi- 
tion that might have prefaced ** Aida,’’ but 
comes with an unpleasant grace after it. 
Nor is this all that disappoints and 
puzzles us; for, in connection with 
the latter predicament in which we are 
placed, we find one positive factor. 
“Otello” not only sounds little like the 
new or the old Verdi, but surprisingly like 
the works of the modern French school of 
Composers when certain of its members 
however accomplished in other fields of 
Musical expression) unsuccessfully essay 
Opera-writing. There is the same ingenu- 
ity in mechanics, elegance and delicate 
elaborateness of orchestration; a departure 
to the same extent (and no more) from set 
form of operatic action; we find the same 
want of dramatic effectiveness, a like con- 
stant suggestivevess to the hearer of a 
Study in the artifices of coanterpoint and 
instramentation. It seems uniikely that 
one should ever estadlisn a parallel between 
Verdi and either Bizet or Delibes or Masse- 
het. But we do—with far less reference to 
Bizet (whose “Carmen” is a work of re- 
markable individuality and lyrico dramatic 


Lescant.’’ One would be willing to affirm 
that Verdi has been absolutely absorbing 
French maestri—especially Massenet—in- 
stead of studying Wagner or Goldmark. 
The result is an ingenious French opera 
with all the errors and shortcomings of 
Massenet’s operatic works standing out all 
over it; a new Verdi, a French Verdi, a 
fourth ‘“‘new Verdi” that we know 
not and shall, and, on the whole, 
must look upon regretfully, es almost 


a musical freak. ‘*What spirit hath 
possessed thee, man? Thou art not 
thine old self; and egad, nowadays 


we darenot swear to what thou art suddenly 
transmogrified! I would have dispatched 
thee to Bedlam sane sooner than had thee 
enter it with this sort of Easter madness!”’ 
Seldom, except in the final duet, do we fiad 
the music attaining the hight of passionate 
feeling over and again demanded. The 
more elaborate concerted music is artificial, 
unimpressive, wanting in close relationship 
in its detaiis, and constructed like a sym- 
phonic cantata rather than an opera. There 
are numerous phrases and certainly one or 
twoairs or episodes where the music charms, 
or is carried away in the listener’s memory 
and heart,as are the closely crowded passages 
in “ Rigoletto,” ‘‘ Don Carlos” and ** Aida.’ 
But there isnot in the whole opera the value 
in melodic beauty, dramatic spirit and 
effect of the first act of “ Aida.”’ Verdi is 
no nearer the operatic Wagner than ever— 
he is further off. Itistrue that on recule 
pour mieux sauter—but the author of 
‘*Otello” is in the middle seventies and this 
opera, which is probably his swan-song, 
suggests a decadence in an unfortunate 
and inexpressive diraction, unlikely of any 
future atonement, 
We desire to say distinctly that the above 
study and summary of Verdi’s new work 
has been made with unexpected hesitation 
and difficulty, from the fact that the pres- 
entation by Mr. Campanini’s company has 
been a manifestly imperfect and often most 
reprehensible one, The cast, the chorus, 
the orchestra, the stage-setting, have in no 
instance afforded us the representation 
promised. The initial one on the part of 
the leading singers, especially of Mr. Mar- 
coui, was an example of incompetency and 
unattractiveness such as we have not often 
been given under similar circumstances; 
and the general tone of the performances has 
chiefly reminded one of evenings in a third- 
rate Italian town’s opera-house. So strong 
has been our dissatisfactian, that we prefer 
not to enter hereinto critical details which 
would be as numerous as severe. Five orsix 
performances have been given. Thecast has 
been Marconi (Otello), Mme. Tetrazzini- 
Campanini (Desdemona), Mr. Galassi (Iago), 
Mme. Scalchi (Emilia), and it may be said 
that the latter excellent artist named was 
the only competent one. Mr. Campanini’s 
sudden and judicious assumption of the 
title-réle with the third performance was a 
certain gain in its exposition, and for it we 
were proportionately grateful. Anything 
which Mr. Marconi, Mme. Tetrazzini or 
Galassi have done creditably, would require 
such qualifying that it is better to be 
silent. Aside from the principals, the 
censure for such chorus-work as has charac- 
terized each evening’s representation must 
be divided between the inferior quality 
of the singers hastily massed together for 
the production, and the incompetence or 
neglect of the chorus-master. The large 
orchestra, of excellent material, has been 
coarsely and inattentively directed by Cleo- 
fante Campanini, and certain instruments 
demanded by the composer’s score have not 
appeared in the ranks. Occasionally the 
performances have reached a fairly accu- 
rate and iilustrative hight; but not often 
nor for any length ef time during a given 
evening. One has been obliged to take 
double care aud double study in even thus 
generally describing and classifying Verdi’s 
work. Still, the representations and an at- 
tentive eye and ear upon its score have suffi. 
ciently established its traits and its rela- 
tionship to its great compose1’s past and 
present individuality, as above roughly in- 
dicated—more a French than any new or 
old Itahan or German opera, and one 
that is melodically disappointing, however 
masterly in orchestral effect; and it is 
dramatically insignificant compared with 
the definite demands and_ tendencies 
of our epoch. We may, and certainly 
hope, to bear better exhibitions of its 
merits and demerits than these recent ones, 
ov which, it will be noticed, one must depend 
only in asuitable degree, but in denving 
greater pleasure there can scarcely be a 
coangetoward it in the musician’sintellect- 
ual reckoning of it. Compared with “Aida” 
it is a tailure, if one that sometimes ap- 
proaches that rare tbipg a brilliant failure. 
and its fate in future art, we believe. is to 
be respected as an intellectual development 
of a single remarkable Italian mind; nota 


precedent for Italian operatic composers to 
defer to, or t :e world of operatic critics to 





Genius) than to Massenet, in his ‘‘ Manen 





cordially regard, 


Uews of the Week. 

WASHINGTON. 
Mr. BELMONT introduced a bill into the 
House last week providing that from and 
after date of its passage it shall be unlaw- 
ful for any Chinese person, whether a sub- 
ject of China or any other power, to enter 
the United States, except Chinese officials, 
teachers, students, merchants, or travelers 
for pleasure or curiosity, with the permis- 
sion of their Government first obtained, and 
their identity and personal description 
fully established by certificates in triplicate 
to be issued by diplomatic or consular rep- 
resentatives of the United States, one to be 
given to the applicant, one tothe captain of 
the ship witha letter of transmissal, and 
one sent under seal to the Collector of 
the port at which they propose to 
enter. Similar precautions are provided 
for Chinese entitled to enter the 
United States by land. Chinese diplomatic 
or consular officers and their attendants are 
to be admitted under special instru tions of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. Masters of 
vessels are required to put lists of all Chi- 
nese on board oa their manifests and to re- 
port them at the time of entry and before 
landing, under penalties. All return cer- 
tificates heretofore issued to Chinese labor- 
ers shall expire six months from date of 
this Act. No Chinese laborer shall here- 
after be permitted to return, except when 
he has a lawful wife, child or parent in the 
United States, or property or debts due bim 
of $1,000, or upward. His wife must have 
been acquired at least a year before his ap- 
plication for leave, and he must have con- 
tinuously lived with her; the property must 
be shown to be bond fidc; promissory notes 
or other acknowledgments will not be ac- 
cepted as debts under this act. Applica- 
tions to leave and return must be made 
under oath, with penalties of perjury, a 
month in advance, with full description and 
proof of family, property and debts; and 
full description of applicant’s person shall 
be taken, numbered and retained by the 
Collector, and a certificate correspondingly 
numbered shall be given the applicant. 
The right to return under this certificate 
shall be limited to one year, and available 
only at the port from which he departed. 
Fine and imprisonment are imposed on 
masters of vessels knowingly landing CLi- 
nese in violation of this act, and a forfeiture 
of vessel is provided for. Any Chinese 
found unlawfully in the United States shall 
be removed to the country from which he 
came at the cost of the United States, and 
the person who brought him here shall be 
held liable to the United States for the ex- 
pense. The Act of May 6th, 1882, is re- 
pealed. 

-..-The Dakota Division Bill passed the 
Senate last Thursday. The bill declares 
the State of South Dakota a state of the 
United States of America, and ratifies and 
confirms (subject to certain provisions) the 
constitution which the people of South Da- 
kota have formed for themselves. It fixes 
the boundaries of the state, and gives the 
state concurrent jurisdiction of the River 
Missouri and every other river bordering on 
the state. Untilthe next census and ap- 
portionment, South Dakota is to have two 
representatives in the House of Represent- 
atives. It appropriates 325,000 to defray the 
expenses of the Constitutional Convention 
that has been held; sets apart two sections 
in each township for school lands; thirty 
sections for the erection of public buildings 
at the capital; ninety sections for an agri- 
cultural college, and twenty sections for a 
penitentiary—exempting all mineral lands 
from such grants. The lands so granted 
are to be soldonly at publiz sale, and at not 
less than $5 an acre, and not exceeding one- 
quarter section to any one person. It pro- 
vides for United States Courts and for a 
division of the public debt of the former 
territory of Dakota. The portion of the 
former territory not within the State of 
South Dakota is to continue as a territory 
under the name of North Dakota, with Bis- 
marck as its capital. 








DOMESTIC. 


.... The Republican State Convention of 
Ohio was held at Dayton last week. The 
following were some of the planks in the 
platform adopted: 


“We favor such economic legislation as will 
protect all American industries that can be 
profitably pursued by American citizens; we in- 
sist that our producers are entitled to the con- 
tro] of their own markets to the extent of their 
ability to supply them; we depounce all efforts 
to open those mar<ets to competition with the 
cheap labor and abundant capital of foreign na- 
tions as hostile to the interests of labor and de- 
structive to national and individual prosperity. 





We regard the last annual message of the Pres- 














ident and the recent action of the majority of 
the Ways and Means Committee as a direct and 
open assault upon these industries, which wil), 
if unresisted, result in introducing a policy of 
free trade that in the near future wil! paralyze 
or destroy our own industries, reduce the com- 
pensation for labor. and impoverish the nation. 
“It is the duty of Congress to pass, and of the 
President to ayprove. a wise, just and ccmp e- 
hensive pension bill, giving relief to dicabled 
veteran soldiers and subsistence to the helpless 
widows and orphans of deceased soldiers, with- 
out regard to the time when disability was in- 
curred, or to the cause of death, 

“ The Republicans of Ohio recognize the mer- 
its. services and abilities of the statesmen who 
have been mentioned for the Republican nomi- 
nation for the Presidency, and, loyal to any one 
who may be selected, present John Sherman 
to the country as eminently qualified and fitted 
for the duties of that exalted office, and the 
delegates to the Kepublican National Conven- 
tion this day s-1 cted are directed to use all 
honorable means to secure his nomination as 
President of the United States.” 


..-In the Louisiana elections held last 
week Nichols, the Democratic candidate 
for Governor, and the Democratic State 
ticket were elected by a large majority. In 
New Orleans the Young Men’s Democratic 
ticket was generally successful and the old 
Democratic ring effectually broken. 


...-The High-License Bill was placed on 
the order of third reading in the New York 
State Senate on Tuesday of last week by a 
vote of 16 to 15, but went over, lacking one 
vote of the number necessary ve pass it. 


FOREIGN. 


-...-The Emperor Frederick’s condition 
was so much worse last week that it was 
announced that his death might occur any 
day. Blood poison had set in, accompanied 
by high fever. ‘There was a slight improve- 
ment at the end of the week, however. The 
bulletin issued at 9 P.M. Saturday, said 
that the Emperor had passed a pretty good 
day, with less fever than on former days, 
but his temperature began tc rise toward 
evening. He was disturbed during the 
night by coughing until 2 A.M., but then 
slept well until six o’clock. His tempera- 
ture was never above 102. During the day 
it was 101. The following bulletin was is- 
sued at 9 o’clock Sunday morning: 

“The Emperor passed a more quiet night. 
His fever has moderated and his general condi- 
tion is better.” 

A special edition of the North German Ga- 
zette, published at 1:35 Sunday afiernoon 
says: 

“Altho the Emperor's rest last night was 
frequently broken by fits of coughing and ex- 
pectoration, he enjoyed intervals of quiet sleep, 
which, taken in conjunction with a slight 
abatement of his fever, had a strengthening 
effect and put him in better spirits. Despite his 
small appetite, he took this morning a fair 
quantity of nourishment, chiefly milk.” 


...-Mr. Pendleton, American Minister to 
Germany, was stricken with apoplexy at the 
Nassauerhof, while traveling to “rankfort 
last week. Dr. Franz Hoffman was sum- 
moned to attend him, and pronounced the 


attack not serious. Mr. Pendleton’s left 
arm and left leg only are affected, and they 
but slightly. He either retained conscious- 
ness and the power of speech or regained 
them speedily after the attack. 

....General Boulanger received an ova.ion 
on his way to the Chamber of Deputies last 
Thursday. Iu the Rue de Rivoli ladies 
threw flowers into his carriage. The Gen- 
eral saluted them and pressed the flowers to 
heart. There were isolated cries of “* Down 
with the Dictator!” The streets were lined 
with police, and bodies of troops were held 
under arms in order to prevent any riotous 
€emonstratios. When the General’s car- 
riage reached the Parliament building the 
immense crowd that was gathered outside 
cheered wildly. The lobbies were thronged 
and much excitement prevailed. A group 
of deputies avd reporters hissed and cheered 
for the Republic. Several rows occurred. 
On the demand of Premier Fioquet, the 
Chamber adopted by a vote of 379 to 177 an 
order of the day expressing ccnfidence in 
the Government, and the conviction that it 
will secure by its energy respect f.rrepub- 
lican institutions, the triumph of its policy 
of progress and reform, and the liberty de- 
sired by the country. The Chamber also 
voted by 340 to 215 to appoint a Committee 
on Saturday to revise the Constitution. 
Ou Friaay evening about 1,500 students as- 
sembied in the Latin Quarter of Paris aud 
marched to the Hétel du Louvre, shouting: 
“Down with Boulanger!” ‘Down wich tne 
Dict tor!” etc. Tney cume into collision 
with acrowd of Kuulanye:’s friends, and 
were oriven into the boulevards in disorder, 
Rea-semblivg they attacked tbe Boulaoyer 
newspaper offices The Bou'anger party, 
following, attacked the students with 
loaded sticks, and maby were woundoed. 
Finally the palice separated the combatants 
and arrested a large pumber of them. 


....1n the English House of Commons on 
Friday night the Local Governmevt Bill 





its second reading withouta division, 
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THE GIFT OF CHRIST—ETERNAL 
LIFE. 


Gop’s great gift to us was his only be- 
gotten Son, Jesus Christ, “in whom all 
the fullness of the Godhead dwelt bodily.” 
One with the Father, in nature as in 
purpose of grace, Jesus the well beloved 
seconded the Father’s good pleasure in the 
love he bore us, and ‘‘ gave himself for” 
us, and with that gift of himself, all that 
he was and had of grace and power. The 
New Testament ratified in the blood of the 
covenant has bestowed upon all true be- 
lievers many priceless gifts from his lov- 
ing heart and hand. Chief and _ first 
among them is the gift of eternal life. 

‘*In him was life; and the life was the 
light of men.” It was the prime purpose 
of God that we who had not life, should 
have it from him as his gift. Therefore 
he ‘‘gave his only begotten Son,that who- 
soever believeth on him should not per- 
ish but have everlasting life.” So, also, 
does the apostle in his Epistle to the Ro- 
mans tell us: **‘ The gift of God is eternal 
life, through Jesus Christ.” Surely this 
is a most precious and unspeakable 
gift, sent to us sinners from Heaven and 
brought to us by such a bearer as the 
only begotten Son of God, in whom all 
the treasures of wisdom and grace dwell 
in fullness, 

It is not uncommon for men to repair 
to their deposit vaults and taking out 
therefrom their treasure boxes look over 
their possessions from mere delight in the 
contemplation. We would have our read- 

















ers look over the great treasure which we 
all have in Christ Jesus our Lord, and de- 
light themselves in the gifts which God 
has given us in him—the chief of them 
all being the one we ,have under consid- 
eration in this article. 

When Jesus came, he said to his disci- 
ples: ‘I am come that ye might have 
life, and that ye might have it more 
abundantly.” And again, he said: ‘* My 
sheep hear my voice and I know them, 
and they follow me; and I give unto them 
eternal life, and they shall‘ never perish; 
neither shall any man pluck them out of 
my hand.” It would follow from this 
that tho we may have had, before we 
came to know him who is the life of 
men, natural life, which is after all but 
intelligent existence, we did not possess 
that ‘‘ eternal life,” which he came to be- 
stow. That life is the “‘ gift of God,” and 
not an inheritance from Nature descend- 
ing to us from our father Adam down 
through all the generations which have 
proceeded from him. The chief charac- 
teristic of this eternal life is not that of 
continuity, tho that is true of it. It is 
the very life of God in the soul. Itis the 
communication to us of the very nature 
of God. Jesus Christ, the only begotten 
Sor. of God, by akind of new incarnation, 
is born again in us. It is often spoken of 
as the new man. Paul says: ‘‘ Therefore, 
if any man be in Christ Jesus there is a 
new creation.” It is the same, indeed, as 
that which our Saviour spoke to Nico- 
demus concerning, saying: *‘ Except a 
man be born from above he cannot see 
the kingdom of God.” It is as much the 
fruit of the Holy Ghost overshadowing 
us as was the human nature of Jesus the 
fruit of the Holy Ghost, who overshad- 
owed the Virgin at the time of his mirac- 
ulous conception. When we consider 
what great thing this is which is given 
to us, and done for us, we are over- 
whelmed with a sense of the dignity and 
glory which God hasby his grace through 
Jesus Christ conferred upon us. We do 
not wonder at the ecstatic exclamation of 
the sainted Apostle John, in his old age, 
when he wrote: ‘‘Behold what manner 
of love the Father has bestowed on us 
that we should be called the sons of God 
and be so.” Not that he compares us in 
this respect to Jesus Christ himself say- 
ing: ‘‘therefore the world knoweth us 
not because it knew him not.” 

This gift of eternal life, in fact, unites 
us to God not onty for salvation but re- 
generation in a mystical and real union 
with Jesus Christ who is the ‘ express 
image of his Father’s personand the very 
brightness of his glory,” constitutes us 
together with Jesus Christ substantially 
a new race of men in the world of which 
heis the head. While we have not alto- 
gether ceased to be children of Adam ac- 
cording to the flesh, we have certainly 
become the children of God according to 
the Spirit.” Moreover the time comes 
when we shall have done entirely with 
our Adamic inheritance and become com- 
pletely identified with our Jesus in nature 
and inheritance. ‘‘ The first man was of 
the earth, earthy; but the second man was 
the Lord from heaven.” This being the 
affirmation of the apostle concerning 
Jesus Christ, it is also affirmed of us who 
have become partakers with and from 
him of the gift of eternal life. What 
honor is here fur even the lowliest and 
poorest of the household of faith! It is 
in view of this great dignity that the 
apostle of love says: ‘‘Therefore every 
man that hath this hope in him purifieth 
himself even as he is pure”; and another 
makes it the chief business of the child of 
God on earth to ‘‘ show forth the virtues of 
him that hath called us out of darkness 
into his marvelous light.” Indeed, in the 
light of this wondrous truth we can see 
the deep significance of all those exhorta- 
tions to holiness and spirituality of action 
and living with which the epistles so 
abound. ‘If ye live after the flesh (the 
natural man) ye shall die; but if ye 
through the Spirit do mortify the flesh ye 
shall live”; and again: ‘“‘ If we live in the 
Spirit, let us also walk in the Spirit.” This 
also explains why it is that the ‘‘ flesh 
lusteth against the Spirit and the Spirit 
against the flesh,” and that *‘these two 
are contrary the one to the other.” 





Plainly then, to be a Christian is not to 
be merely a good Adamite—a religious 
natural man; it is not simply to go 
through certain religious ceremonials, 
tho they be the ceremomals that belong 
to the children of God. To masquerade 
in theclothes of a prince is not to be the 
son of the king. Eternal life is not to be 
had by,identifying one’s self with any out- 
ward organization in which the children 
of God and the heirs of eternal life have 
formed themselves. It is not merely to 
reform and do some of the things which 
the children of lifedo. There is a great 
gulf betwixt natural life and spiritual 
life; a gulf so wide and deep that it is 
beyond the power of man to bridge it. 
Yet all may have this gift who will re- 
ceive it by faith from him who came to 
bestow it. For to‘‘as many as received 
him, to them gave he the privilege of sons 
of God, even to as many as believe on his 
name, which were born not of blood, nor 
of the will of the flesh, nor of the wiil of 
man, but of God.” Is this gift of Christ 
the possession of our readers? If not, God 
grant that they may seek after it and 
find it. 


» 


CHURCH DEBTS. 


SHALL we consecrate church debts or 
pay them? Good people take opposite 
sides of this question. We should hard- 
ly dare say that there are no conceivable 
conditions in which a debt on a church is 
justifiable. Calamity may fall ona peo- 
ple engaged in building. Commercial 
complications may run up the cost; but, 
under ordinary circumstances, ought a 
church of Christ to incur a debt it can- 
not well pay? The question deserves 
thought. 

A church debt is liable to be a drag on 
the pastor; to cut down benevolence; to 
cut off interest in the evangelization of 
the world; to narrow the sympathies of 
the members; to absorb thought, effort, 
energy on ‘‘ways and means”; to compel 
the minister and the members, especially 
the officers of the church, to think more 
of renting pews and raising revenues 
than of saving men. Can a church be at 
its best under those conditions? Is long- 
drawn-out debt-raising the best feeder of 
spiritual life? Are new comers to town, 
or to the vicinity of the church, more 
likely to be ‘‘ drawn” to a church that is 
struggling to pay an old debt? Is it just 
the thing for the present generation of 
church officers to make a debt for the 
next generation of people to pay? Do 
parents saddle such things willingly on 
their children? 

Church Building Societies make it a 
condition that their aid shall pay last 
bills. It works well. It is a biblicalidea. 
‘Neither will I offer unto the Lord my 
God of that which costs me nothing.” <A 
church debt costs nothing. Why should 
it be offered to God? 

The answer is easy. We are willing— 
possibly,in rare cases,ambitious—to build 
beyond our means. We want as good a 
house as our neighbors. We enthrone 
architecture and ornamentation in one of 
the chief seats of power. Oftener, there 
is no one at hand to place the matter in 
the light of the Word of God before the 
eyes of the people. Two cases of recent 
occurrence are in point. One is in one of 
the largest citiesof the land. A church 
owed a debt of $10,000. It wasa yearly 
struggle to pay interest and curient ex- 
penses. They ‘had to have help.” They 
proposed to reduce the debt. By heroic 
effort they raised $5,000 toward the $10,- 
000. ‘*No man living could raise another 
dollar.” So they said; so they thought. 
Mr. Edward Kimball was applied to for 





help. He accepted the invitation and had _ 


a private conference. Then two public 
meetings were held in which the Word of 
God was faithfully presented and the bal- 
ance of the $10,000 was raised. 

The second case was a new enterprise. 
$8,000 must be raised. The Church could 
possibly give $500 of it. They must have 
help to the extent of $7,500. Mr. Kim- 
ball was sent for; $5,500 came quickly 
from willing souls, as soon as they saw 
what wastheir duty. The debt was lifted. 
The collections on the two following 
Sabbaths were larger than ever. Rich 
spiritual blessings now rest on the con- 





























































































prise is now full of hope. The church dant 
ply needed a leader at that crisis, 





ROSCOE CONKLING. 





EX-SENATOR CONKLING, who. died last ? 


week in this city, was born on the 80th of 
October, 1828, and was, hence, in the Six. 
tieth year of his age at the time of his 
death. He practiced the profession of 
law from 1850 to 1858 in Utica in this 
state, without achieving any special emj. 
nence as a lawyer. In 1859 he was 
elected as a representative in Congress, 
and two years later he was re-elected to 
the Thirty-seventh Congress. In 1864 he 
was elected to the Thirty-ninth Congress, 
and took his seat in December, 1865, when 
the War of the Rebellion was ended. [fy 
January, 1867, he was elected to the Sen. 
ate of the United States, and twice there. 
after elected to the same position. Ip 
May, 1881, he resigned his seat in the 
Senate, as also did Thomas C. Platt, ow. 
ing to his dissatisfaction with President 
Garfield in appointing Mr. Robertson ag 
Collector at this port. He immediately 
went to Albany, and there headed a long 
and desperate effort to secure his re-elee. 
tion to the seat which he had just resigned, 
Being defeated in this effort he, in July, 
1881, commenced the practice of law ip . 
this city, and continued in the same down 
to the time of his death: ° 

This brief recital outlines the career of 
a man who, while he had strong friends 
and bitter enemies, was rather a mana- 
ger of party machinery than a statesman 
of large grasp, or even a great political 
leader. An intense partisan, he was at 
one time & huge power in the Republi. 
can Party of this state: and yet, altho 
well known to the country, he was 
never a favorite with the Republican - 
Party outside of his own state. His 
speeches in Congress, if published, would 
make a poor show in comparison with 
those of Seward, or Sumner, or Sherman, 
or others that might be mentioned. His 
name is nut specially identified with any 
great principle or measure of public 
utility. His resignation of his seat in the 
Senate, in 1881, had no just occasion in 
the circumstances that led to it; and 
that it was not sincere is abundantly 
shown by his subsequent conduct. His 
type of politics in the days of his power 
was not of the kind that commands the 
respect and best serves the interests of 
the general public. His downfall asa 
political leader was the work of his own 
hands. He was not really a great lawyer 
in the sense of being profoundly learned 
inthelaw. That he had great natural 
powers is undoubtedly true; but he did 
not, either as a lawyer or a politician, 
make the wisest and best use of them for 
either himself or the world. 

We say these things not with any de- 
sire to disparage Mr. Conkling, but be- 
cause it is due to truth and candor that 
they should be said. To his credit it 
should be added that in all bis relations 
to the Government he never availed him- 
self of the facilities afforded thereby to 
serve his own financial interests, In this 
respect his record is stainless and unsus- 
pected. 


- 





TEMPTATIONS TO SIN. 


THE word ‘‘ temptation” is used in the 
Bible in two different senses. One of 
these is that of trials which, being 
afflictive. are suited and by God designed 
to test and discipline-the heart and im- 
prove the character of the person subject 
to these trials. Thus James says: 

“My brethren, count it all joy when ye 
fall into divers temptations; knowing this, 
that the trial of your faith worketh 
patience. But let patience have her perfect 
work, that ye may be perfect and entire, 
wanting nothing. . .. Blessed is the man 
that endureth temptation; for when he is 
tried, he shall receive the crown of life, 
which the Lord bath promised to them 
that love him.”’ 

The other sense is that of solicitation 
to commit sin; and in respect to this 
sense the same apostle says: 

“Let no man say when he is tempted, I 
am tempted of God; for God cannot be 
tempted with evil, neither tempteth he any 
man” 
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God may permit us to be tempted, in 
the sense of not preventing either the 
temptation or the sin to which it natur- 
ally leads. But the positive and explicit 
declaration of his Word is that he never 
tempts any man in the evil sense. He 
does not forbid us to sin and at the same 
time tempt or solicit us to do what he for- 
bids. This would make him inconsistent 
with himself; and James expressly de- 
clares that no such inconsistency exists 
in the character or conduct of God. We 
cannot trace our sinfulness to him as its 
source or procuring cause. It exists by 
no natural necessity which he has estab- 
lished and applied to the hearts of men. 

When, then, and how are men 
tempted in the evil sense? The same in- 
spired writer gives a perfectly lucid, and, 
we may add, a thoroughly philosophical 
answer to this question in the following 
words: 

‘‘But every man is tempted when he is 
drawn away of his own lust and enticed. 
Then, when lust hath conceived, it bringeth 
‘forth sin,"and sin, when it is finished, bring- 
eth forth death.” 


The initial point of all sin consists in 

being drawn away by one’s “own lust.” 
It is his lust, and not that of another, 
that thus draws him away and entices 
hia. The term ‘lust,’ as here used, 
means any appetite, desire. propensity or 
passion of the mind that clamors for an 
indulgence that would besinful. It is an 
inclination to do a forbidden act, or omit 
one commanded, for the sake of the pleas- 
ure or the profit to be derived therefrom. 
The mind, at the moment of temptation, 
is the subject of an influence that tends 
in the wrong direction. The influence is 
in such a form as tu bean enticement to 
sin; and the question before the mind is 
whether it shall yield to this enticement, 
and do the thing which ought not to be 
done, or omit the thing which ought to 
be done. There is no truer picture of the 
facts as they exist at the time, than to say 
of one who is tempted that he is ‘drawn 
away of his own lust and enticed.’’ The 
danger is that this ‘‘lust.” whatever may 
be its specific form, will obtain the mas- 
tery over the higher and better principles 
of his nature and lead him to sin. No 
one, when in this condition, is absolutely 
safe in the moral sense. He is in that 
state of mind from which all sin arises. 

The apostle adds that, ‘when lust hath 
conceived, it bringeth forth sin.” The state 
of actually sinning is here distinguished 
from that of temptation. One is not nec- 
essarily a sinner because he is tempted to 
sin. He becomes such, only when he 
yields to the temptation, and does the 
thing which he is tempted to do. If he 
turns away from the temptation and re- 
sists it,and,in effect,says as did the Saviour, 
“Get thee behind me, Satan,” then “lust” 
does not conceive, and does not bring 
“forth sin.” If, on the other hand, he 
yields to the evil solicitation, and follows 
it, then lust ‘“bringeth forth sin.” 
Whether he shall yield or resist is not a 
matter of inevitable necessity in either 
direction. He is a free moral agent, 
and, as such, has power to doeither. It 
is the yielding to temptation, and not the 
mere fact of being tempted, that consti- 
tutes one a sinner. God uowhere com- 
mands us not to be tempted, but he does 
command us not to sin. Even perfect holi- 
hess may be tempted, as in the case of the 
fallen angels who kept not their first es- 
tate. The Devil tried his machinations of 
evil with the Saviour of mankind, but 
was foiled at every point. Christians may 
be and often are tempted todo wrong; yet 
they sin only when they do the wrong. 
If they resist the temptation they are not 
morally damaged thereby. 

The completion of the apostle’s state- 
ment we have in the words: ‘‘ And sin, 
when it is finished, bringeth forth death.” 
Death is one of the terms used in the Bible 
to characterize the evils and woes, here 
and hereafter, that are attached to sin. 
The curses which God visits upon 
Sinners on earth, and the greater 
Curses which he visits upon unre- 
pentant sinners in eternity, are all em- 
braced in the term ‘‘death.” Paul says 
that “‘ the wages of sin is death.” Moses 
Said to the Jews: ‘‘ Be sure your sin will 
ind you out.” The Psalmist says that 





‘God is angry with the wicked every 
day.” Isaiah says: “‘Wo unto the 
wicked! it shall be ill with him; for the 
reward of his hands shall be given him.” 
He who expects to succeed by sinning 
against God, will at last find himself mis- 
taken. God has affixed a penalty to sin; 
that penalty he describes by the term 
‘*death”; and that penalty he will en- 
force against every sinner who fails to 
flee for refuge to the hope set before him 
in the Gospel of Christ. Yes, it is true, 
and always has been true, that ‘sin, 
when it is finished, bringeth forth death.” 

Enticing lust tempting to sin, that lust 
conceiving and bringing forth sin, and 
penal death as the consequence thereof— 
such is the order of the apostle’s thoughts. 
Tune scene begins with temptation, and 
ends with death. There is nothing so 
fatal toa man as sin. Nothing else can 
do him so much harm. Sin is the worst 
enemy of the race. One had better lose 
his life than to sin. No sin isa trifle. All 
sin displeases God, and all sin will end in 
damnation unless pardoned by the grace 
of God through Christ. 


i. 
> 


“WHAT IS SECTARIANISM ?” 








THIS question is asked by The Catholic 
Review and answered from the standpoint 
of the Church of Rome. The Review 
claims that the word ‘‘ sectarianism” has 
undergone a change of meaning in the 
last ten years. It used to mean, it says, 
‘‘an ism pertaining tothe sects. To-day 
sectarianism, for a certain class, means 
Catholicity.” 

What it used to mean it still means. 
There has been no change. It applies to- 
day to‘ Catholicity,” or the Church of 
Rome, just the same as it applies to other 
denominations, So far as Catholics are 
concerned they, of course, have never 
admitted that their Church is in any sense 
a denomination or a sect. But Protest- 
ants have been accustomed to class it as a 
sect equally with other bodies, large and 
small. The word “sectarianism” in com- 
mon use means, and has long been under- 
stood to mean, at least in this country, 
that which is peculiar to organized Chris- 
tian bodies as denominations, just as the 
Review describes it. A denomination is 
an organized Christian body with a name. 
Itmay be large or small. It may havea 
long history or ashort. It may be a se- 
cession or a reformation. It may claim 
to be ancient and apostolic, or modern 
and apostolic. It may claim to be the 
only real type of Christianity, or it may 
admit that other bodies are just as pure 
as itself, 

In this view the Church of Rome is a 
denomination. So is the Greek Church 
and the Anglican Church, and each of 
the Eastern Churches. The Presbyteri- 
ans, Methodists, Baptists and Congrega- 
tionalists exist as denominations, and 
that which is peculiarly denominational 
is sectarian. For example, the Mass is 
sectarian; that is, it is not common to all 
religious bodies. Feet-washing is secta- 
rian, the worship of the Virgin is secta- 
rian, rituals are sectarian, and so are 
creeds, with the exception of the Apostles’ 
and the Nicene. 

The Church of Rome is a sect as really 
as the Church of God, which is a small 
Baptist denomination. It represents 
only a part of the Christianity of the 
world. It is not the whole, A partis, 
therefore, a sect, a division. The Chris- 
tianity which exists outside the pale of 
the Roman sect is as good as its own, and, 
in large part, much better, as Protestants 
claim. Here is a wide difference of opin- 
ion. Who are right? Catholics or Prot- 
estants? Protestants say, let the Word of 
God be the standard of judgment; Catho- 
lics say. tradition must have equal weight 
and the Word of God must be judged by 
their standard of judgment. There is 
difference here and consequently divi- 
sion. 

We grant that the original meaning of 
sect was something separate or cut off, 
implying a departure from theological 
or ecclesiastical standards. Protestants 
claim that no Church has departed more 
widely from the apostolic faith and 
practice than the Church of Rome itself. 
If this claim is well founded, is not the 
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Church of Rome a sect in this sense also; 
that is, a body separate from other bodies 
by reason of its departure from pure 
Christianity or for other reasons? We 
admit that the word sect has lost 
somewhat of the reproach that it used to 
convey. But it still conveys the same 
rebuke that the thought of divisions or 
separate organizations involve; and we 
trust that it will never lose this sense of 
protest against disunity. 

It is not, then, ‘“‘impudent,” nor ig it 
‘*bad English,” as the Review insists, to 
speak of Roman Catholic worship as 
sectarian. “It accords with our ecclesiasti- 
cal usage‘and it accords with our civil 
practice to call that sectarian which is 
peculiar to a denomination; and when 
Catholics ask that State appropriations be 
made in support of their institutions, or 
that their priests be allowed to celebrate 
mass in State institutions, they ask that 
the Stateshall do that which is sectarian. 
They stand on precisely the same footing 
as Methodists or Baptists or Presby ter- 
ians. Ovr ciyil authorities can make no 
distinction between the Roman Catholic 
denomination and the denomination of 
the Latter Day Saints, or any other ec- 
clesiastical body, without setting up one 
sect in the favor of the State to the detri- 
ment of the others. The State acts for 
the whole body of people, and must, there- 
fore, treat all sects alike; otherwise it 
would be guilty of sectarianism. Prot- 
estants, in this matter, ask no more 
for themselves than they are willing to 
concede to the Catholics, and they will 
concede no rights to the Catholics which 
they may not exercise themselves. 





NEBUCHADNEZZAR IN EGYPT. 


Both Jeremiah and Ezekiel, in their 
prophecies, declare that Nebuchadnezzar 
should attack and conquer Egypt, but no 
historical evidence has hitherto been 
found to prove that he did so. The ac- 
counts of Greek historians are very im- 
perfect, and tho they report the great 
Babylonian king as having made a con- 
quest of Egypt, they also report him as 
having carried his armies to Spain. Neb- 
uchadnezzar’s own records of his achieve- 
ments, thus far found, are concerned 
only with his buildings, and say nothing 
of his victories over hisenemies. He was 
much prouder of his achievements in 
having builded ‘‘ this great Babylon” than 
of all his victories in war. 

But what we have thus far waited in 
vain for from Babylonia has now come 
tous,in a measure, from Egypt itself. 
Itis true that the Egyptians make no 
record of their conquerors. The monu- 
ments of foreign rulers were studiously 
defaced, even when, as in the case of the 
Hyksos kings, their power covered the 
period of a protracted dynasty. There 
have just been found in upper Egypt a 
number of tablets inscribed in the Baby- 
lonian character, a few of which have 
come under the eye of Professor A. H. 
Sayce, of Oxford, who writes a brief ac- 
count of them for The Academy. These 
tablets are copies of reports sent to the 
king at Babylon by the governors of prov- 
inces; and altho Nebuchadnezzar’s name 
has not been found, yet as they mention 
both Necho and Hophra, the two Phara- 
ohs of Nebuchadnezzar’s time, it is evi- 
dent that they belong to this period. 
This is the first discovery of documents 
in Egypt written in the Babylonian char- 
acter, and we may hope that those in the 
possession of the Bilaq Museum, which 
Professor Sayce was not allowed to see, 
will speedily be published. 

But we already seem to have full proof 
that Jeremiah said correctly: 

‘The word that the Lord spake to Jere- 
miah the prophet, how Nebuchadnezzar 
should come and smite the land of Egypt: 
Declare ye in Egypt, publish in Memphis 
and Tahpanhes,”’ etc. 

And that the prophecy of Ezekiel was ful- 
filled: 

“Thus saith the Lord God: I will also 
make the multitude of Egypt to cease 'y 
the hand of Nebuchadnezzar, king of Baby- 
lon.” 

But Nebuchadnezzar’s own full and 
official account of his conquests over Je- 
rusalem, Tyre and Egypt must still exist 
on some magnificent inscription buried 
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in the foundations of the first palaces or 
temples which he built. Let us hope that 
the new American expedition, so soon to 
go out under the auspices of Philadelphia 
scholars, may be happy enough to find it. 


Editorial Uotes. 


THE Presbytery of Chicago has by a large 
vote rejected the resolution offered by Dr. 
Gray,of The Interior, approving the basis 
of union proposed by the Committees of the 
Northern and Southern Presbyterian 
Churches, It has also rejected the compro- 
mise resolutions offered by Dr. Herrick 
Johnson, and which embodied a Cincinnati 
proposal to the effect that while the present 
predominantly white and colored presby- 
teries and synods of thetwo Assemblies 
shall be allowed to co-exist on the same ter- 
ritory, this is not to be made a precedent 
elsewhere. It then accepted Dr. Worces- 
ter’s resolution that reunion should be on 
the basis of the Standards pure and simple. 
This, so tar as it goes, supports the view we 
havetaken of the subject. It is evident 
that the great Chicago Presbytery is not 
ready to accept the principles, as a rule of 
the Church, of white presbyteries for white 
people, and black presbyteries for black 
people, even tho, under existing circum- 
stances, the communicants of black and 
mixed blood in the South could he persuad- 
ed it would be pleasanter for them. The 
compromise propositions have been made 
because union seemed inevitable, and some 
who deprecated seeing the Church fall head- 
long into the ditch of caste divisions, de- 
sired to save it as far as possible from the 
stain. But the action taken at Chicago 
shows that there are only two courses pos- 
sible, one of submission to the plan of caste 
division, and the other of total rejection of 
it. As we recede from the border-line be- 
tween the two sections opposition to accept- 
ance of the color-line becomes more pro- 
nounced. 














WE have no desire to argue the question 
with The Christian Standa~d whether it 
is a seemly thing for one denomination to 
send missionaries from this country to 
Turkey, for example, for the purpose of 
proselyting to itself the converts made by 
missionaries of a denomination previously 
in the field. Our esteemed contemporary 
argues at the length of two columes that 
because the first missionaries had no acru- 
ples in attempting to convert the Armeni- 
ans to an evangelical faith, therefore they 
have no right to complain if a sister 
Protestant body follows with the attempt 
to convert their converts. It makes no pre- 
tense of denying that it is the evangelical 
body that is assailed, and not the old and 
corrupt Armenian Church. It only says 
that both are Christian bodies, and if it is 
right for you to seek converts from them it 
is right for us to seek converts from you; 
and the letters it publishes from its mis- 
sionaries show that this is theirlabor. Now 
if The Christian Standard thinks the cases 
parallel, that the churches founded by the 
missionaries are as corrupt as those of the 
Armenians, then it offers a valid excuse 
which we cannot controvert. We judge 
that it regards them as even more corrupt 
from the fact that it defends its mission- 
aries in letting the Old Armenian Church 
alone, and confining their proselyting 
efforts to the evangelical churches. 


PAUL, in his Epistle tothe Romans, sper ks ~ 
of the *‘comfort of the Scriptures.’’ The 
passage in which this phrase occurs, reads 
as follows: 

“Yor whatsoever things were written afore- 
time were written for our learning, that we 
through patience and eomfort of the Scriptures 
might have hope,” 

The ‘“Scriptures,’’ here referred to, are 
those of the Old Testament, then existing 
among the Jews, and by Paul accepted as 
of divine authority. Add now those of the 
New Testament, which came into existence 
during the apostolic age; and then we have 
the completed Scriptures. The spiritually 
minded man who believes these Scriptures 
to be the Word of God, who diligently 
studies them, who makes them the daily 
food of his soul, and carries their thoughis 
with him as themes of oft-repeated medita- 
tion, will have no difficulty in’ understand- 
ing Paul’s reference to the ‘‘comfort”’ im- 
parted by them. This comfort wil! be to 
bima matter of living experience. The 
Bible to his soul will be the Book of books, 
exczeding all other books that were ever 
written or read. The more he reads this 
one Book the more he will love to read it, 
and the greater will be his comfort in read- 
ing it. It will have a fascination to his 
mind that nothing else possesses. Its very 
words will be precious to his heart. To 
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commit them to memory and repeat them 
in his own hearing will be a luxury to him. 
Such aman understands the ‘‘comfort of 
the Scriptures.”’ He has often felt it in the 
journey of life. This comfort arises from 
the authority and certainty that attach to 
these Scriptures, and from the truths re- 
vealed in them and by them. What a 
glorious scheme of things invisible and 
otherwise unknown comes into the field of 
vision through these Scriptures! What a 
glorious God they reveal! What a glorious 
Saviour they present forhuman acceptance ! 
What g!orious promises they make! What 
a glorious Heaven they describe! Blessed 
is the man who has in his experience the 
‘comfort of the Scriptures.”’ 





THE New York correspondent of The Stan- 
dard of the Cross speaks very plaiuly of the 
conflict going on in the Episcopal Church in 
South Carolinain reference to the parity of 
white and colored clergy and churches in 
the state conveution: 

“For the first time in the history of the 

Church the color line is raised, and an atiempt 
is made to disfranchise her clergy because of 
their race. Such athing was never known in 
all the world—there are colored bishops and 
clergy in Europe a:.d Africa, and colored clergy 
in a number of our own dioceses: they sit in the 
convention, they have voice and vote, and what 
harm has orcan come of it? It is not easy to 
see how even a ‘crank’ could take exceptions 
toit. In this matter a few people in Sout! Car- 
olina are setting themselves up to be wis2r than 
the historic Church of every age; they are out 
of harmony with her temper and spirit, and it 
would be fatal forthe Church to yield tothe prej- 
udice and craze. Sie must atevery hazard stand 
stalwart for tnetruth and right, and God will 
care for ber. It isa dreadful thought, but if the 
Church in South Carolina is to perish. let it be 
in contending for the truth and with her face 
tothe foe. Asa state she seceded once and had 
followers, but no madness now rules the hour. 
and matricidal hands raised against Church or 
State can only be regarded with horror and 
scorn.” 
If thisis ‘the first time in the history of the 
[Episcopal] Church”’ the fact is greatly to her 
honor. But now both South Carolina s.nd 
Virginia propose toseparate their colored 
churches in “missionary jurisdictions” 
which shall meet separately under the pres- 
idency of awhite man. 

THERE is probably, with the exceptien of 
Paris, no European city which contains so 
large an American colony as Berlin. The 
American strangers and travelers on the 
wing, and remaining a few weeks at a time, 
make a very considerable number. Of more 
or less permanent American residents at- 
tracted to the city, some for advanced 
study, some for business reasons, and some 
for other considerations, the number is yet 
larger. Most numerous of allis the com- 
pany of American students at the Uni- 
versity, in attendance un the Lectures, or at 
the Conservatory studying music, or in the 
schools of art. Taken altogether it is esti- 
mated that the entire colony numbers 
about seven hundred, much the greater 
part of them students, and a very consider- 
able number of them students of theolozy 
preparing for the ministry in our churches 
or to teach in our theological seminaries. 
Theimportance of providing this large col- 
ony with an American place of worship be- 
came obvious some time ago. Dr. Joseph 
P. Thompson, during his long and influen- 
tial residence in Berlin, was much inter- 
ested in the proposal, which met with so 
much other encouragement that a place of 
worship was rented from the German Meth- 
odists, at which divine service has been 
regularly held every Lord’s Day morning 
since, A few years ago the Rev. Dr. Stuck- 
enberg became intgrested in this church, 
which grew on his hands and into his heart, 
and now that he has assumed the entire 
pastoral charge, has ettained such solid suc- 
cess as to justify its friends in the attempt 
to buy ground and build a church home. 
The energetic wife of Dr. Stuckenberg, leav- 
ing her husband in the field has returned to 
America on this errand and is now making 
an effort to raise the necessary funds. Land 
and building are expensive in Berlin, and 1t 
is believed that to provide the American 
congregation there with a plain church 
home would cost not less than one hundred 
thousand dollars. It must be remembered 
that the congregation on the spot have 
thei: hands full in supporting the local 
work, and composed as it is of young 
students and casual attendants cannct be 
expected to raise the funds for building a 
house of worship. The church is a union 

and non-denominational congregation in 
which the representatives of many branches 
of the Evangelical Church have united. It 
is organized on the basis of the Bible and 
the Ap »stles’ Creed. It is to be known as 
the American Church in Berlin. Mrs, Pres- 
ident Cleveland, who has been one of the 








regular worshipers in the congregation 
and understands the requirements of the 
case, has consented to receive any money 
that may be sent her for the erection of the 
church; or it may be sent to the pastor, the 
Rev. J. H. W. Stuckenberg, D.D., 18 Buclew 
Street, Berlin. 
MADAME BLAVATSKY’s deluded worshipers 
met last Sunday in Chicago tothe number of 
threescore in annual council, and reported 
a fifty per cent. increase of their numbers 
in the past year. The most distinguished 
of their number was Dr. Elliott Coues, the 
Washington ornithologist. As we read the 
list of delegates the “Dr’s,’’ medical, we 
suppose, seem to be very numerous. A let- 
ter was received from Madame, “‘sealed in 
an extraordinary way,’ said the Secretary, 
and some of those present felt thrills while 
it was a-reading, and felt sure her ‘‘astral 
body” was present; but Dr. Buck, the Pres- 
ident, pooh-poohed the idea. The Secre- 
tary, a Boston Theosopher, was sure he had 
met Dr. Buck some twenty thousand years 
previously. These robust believers now 
claim six hundred professed members, most 
ly women, and several thousands more who 
are “secretly affiliated.’’ They hold that 
theosophy,as taught by Madame Blavatsky, 
their chief miracle-worker, is the ‘essence 
of all religions,’’ and that ‘the worst of all 
sins is materialism—the lowest deyradation 
of man.” Sosays Dr. Buck, and he ex- 
pects ‘‘well-born men,’”’ who live loyal and 
true, to heal the sick by a touch, and to “sit 
still and have real knowledge flow into the 
soul from the fountains of everlasting 
truth.’’ That must be very pleasant. 


THERE is something very pathetic in the 
words of the suffering German Emperor to 
Chaplain Kégel: **You pray for my preser- 
vation; rather pray for my release.”” From 
these words one would conclude that the 
immense fortitude which Frederick has 
shown all through his illness, had at last 
given way. But reports of his indomitable 
pluck and persistence in administering the 
affairs of state even from ap invalid’s bed, 
come to us atthesame time, and wesee 
that the dying man is still the Emperor 
rather than the invalid. -History does not 
disclose sadder circumstances connected 
withthe reign of any monarch the world 
has seen than those that distinguish these 
short and hopeless days of the new Emper- 
or. He came to the throne with no shouts 
of “* The king is dead; long live the king.”’ 
Had one exclaimed, it would have been to 
wail and say, * The king is dead, the king 
is dying too!’ And he if was who, until 
within the year, bad been the apparent em- 
bodiment of health and strength, and who 
had represented to the German people fora 
quarter of acentury the typical German 
and the ideal warrior. Now heis praying 
for release from pain. He has not had 
one well moment of power. He has not 
spoken a word to his people. His voice has 
not been heard by his family. He is an un- 
crowned king and a powerless emperor. 
But, propped by pillows, he has toiled at 
impertal business, and when not under the 
hands of his physicians, he has whispered 
his instructions to the ministers of state. 
He cannot hold out much longer. He ral- 
lies only to sink lower than each previous 
relapse left him. The physical tenacity, the 
grit, the body must soon giveway. Itis a 
sad picture, that of the courageous man 
yielding to the inevitable results of disease. 


THE mystical number of the Beast has a 
marvelous faculty of fitting distinguished 
people. The Rev. Mr. Baxter, editor of 
The Christian Herald (London), says the 
Beast must be a Napoleon, which gives 
General Boulanger, said to be Louis Napo- 
leon’s natural son, a right to compete for 
the honor. Now if we put the name of 
E. Boulanger into Greek letters we have a 
numeral value of 666; thus: E, 5; B, 2; 
0, 70; v, 300; 4, 30; a, 1; ¥, 50; y, 3; €, 5; 
p, 200; total, 656. With this new Beast 
coming on we are to have wars and revo- 
lutions from 1888 to 1891, which will reduce 
the present twenty-thr-e states of Europe 
to ten; in 1894 the Antichrist, Napoleon 
3oulanger, will be King of Syria and make 
an alliance with the Jews, and restore the 
sacrifices in the Temple: in the last three 
years of the century there will be massacres 
of millions of Christians; on March 5th, 
1896, will occur the resurrection of the holy 
dead and the ascent into Heaven of 
144.000 living saints found watcbing; on 
April 6th, 1901, the rest of the Christians 
will be taken up; and on April lith of the 
same year Christ will descend to the battle 
of Armageddon, and the Millenium will 
begin. The world is herewith warued. 
But Jesus said: “Of that day and hour 
knoweth no man, not even the angels of 
Heaven, nor the Son, but the Father only.” 





JUDGING from the utterances at the Mor- 
mon Semi-annual Conference, recently held 
at Salt Lake in Utah, we conclude that the 
Mormon leaders mean to stick to their poly- 
gamy, at least for the present, and at all 
hazards. Elder Young, upon the opening 
of the Conference, is reported as saying: 

“ The doctrine of celestial marriage is one of 

the most true and glorious principles reveaied 
through the prophet Jonah, and God will re- 
quire it of this generation if they continue in 
taeir attempt to prevert the God of Israel from 
carrying out this blessed principle of the faith 
handed down to us by God’s specially revealed 
will. Upon obedience to this great command 
and the other essential principles of our faith 
depends our eternal salvation.” 
Similar utterances were made by Apostle 
Lorenzo Snow, Elder Gates, Angus Cannon 
and others, showing that tl:e leaders of the 
Mormon Church are fully determined to 
maintain polygamy as a part of their relig- 
ious faith and practice and commend it to 
their followers as a religious duty. The 
question of conscience as between them and 
God they must determine for themselves. 
The people of the United States have, how- 
ever, decided that what they profess to re- 
gard asa religious duty, is a gross immo- 
rality, inconsistent with the good order of 
society, and through the action of Congress 
have forbidden the practice of this immo- 
rality. Mormons, as citizensand subject to 
the authority of law, must obey this prohibi- 
tion, or take the consequences. Polygamy 
is a crime by the laws of Congress; and the 
fact that Mormovs regard it as a religious 
virtue sanctioned by God, constitutes no 
reason why it should not be punished as the 
law directs. The American people have a 
conscience on this subject, as well as the 
Mormons; and they propose to follow that 
conscience, 

On the whole, we are encouraged by 
the reception which the Ballot Reform Bill 
has met in the New York Legislature. It 
was the pro-slavery men who ruined the 
slave cause, and the Abolitionists were 
never sorry to have them show the country 
precisely what dangerous conspirators they 
could become. In this way we can but 
reckon Mr. John I. Piatt, of Poughkeepsie, 
among the promoters of the reform. His 
argument for punishing bribe-takers and 
letting bribe-givers go free, is just one of 
those acts of unconscious folly, and turn- 
ing of one’s self inside out before the public, 
which the great commander-in-chief of the 
Satanic forces in politics and in morals has 
never yet been altogether able to suppress 
among his followers, especially among the 
rampant ones like Messrs. Platt, Shehan 
and Weed. The speeches against the meas- 
ure and the kind of abuse hurled upon it 
ought to be sufficient to bring it the support 
of all rational and right-minded men in the 
legislature. The public have a deep and 
genuine interest in this matter on their 
own account, and are not to be deceived. 
It is evident that the bill is to have a strong 
and intelligent support in the legislature. 
Mr. Saxton has worked for it with great 
prudence and with all his might. Wedo 
not say that this bill, in its present form, is 
incapable of amendment, and might not he 
improved in friendly debate, but we do 
warn the gentlemen of the legislature that 
it is from their treatment of such measures 
as these, that the people discover what kind 
of men they are. 





THE Albany Law Journal pays the fol- 
lowing graceful and well- worded tribute to 
the memory of the late Chief Justice 
Waite: 


“The highest magistrate of the world has laid 
down the work of his life. At a ripe old age, 
but in the fullness of all his powers, his natural 
strength not abated, in devotion to public duty 
to the last moment, the honored and beloved 
Chief Justice of the United States has been sud- 
denly, and almost without warning, called 
away from earth, and the judgment-seat of the 
nation shall know him no more. . .. No 
Presidential bee ever buzzed in his bonnet. dis- 
turbing the dperations of his mind, and making 
his heart sore with the stings of disappointment. 
He knew that he had the highest post on earth, 
dispensing justice rather than dividing offices, 
the oracle of litigants rather than the prey or 
plaything of politicians. So he transacted the 
duties of his great office with dignity and calm 
wisdom. He had the true judicial tempera- 
ment, courteous, patient, candid, free from ar- 
rogance. Nowave of passion or prejudice, or 
bias, ever swept across his mind, but like the 
unruffied ocean, deep, pure and strong, it mir- 
rored justice pure and beautiful. At sometime 
we may havea more brilliant Chief upon the 
Bench; never one in whom we can more safely 
repose; never one on whom the public confi- 
dence shall be more completely and unwaver- 
ingly bestowed. . . . Solongas such can be 
found to occupy the first place in the nation, so 
long our liberties and our happiness will be se- 
cure.” 


This is a high and well-deserved commen- 
dation of the late Chief Justice f the 





United States, coming from a candid and 
appreciative source. The simple truth ig 
that Chief Justice Waite had qualities alike 
of the head and the heart, that eminently 
fitted him for his position and commanded 
the respect and confidence of the American 
people. The President’s responsibility, in 
filling the vacancy made by his death, is of 
a very grave character. 

REPUBLICANS, in both Houses of the legis- 
lature of this state, have at last taken the 
first step toward the fulfillment of the 
pledge made in 1883 by the Republican Con- 
vention that met at Richfield Springs. That 
pledge committed the party in favor of sub- 
mitting to the people a constitutional 
amendment prohibiting the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicating liquors in this state, 
Ever since the Republicans have controlled 
the legislature; and altho the effort to pass 
such an amendnrént has been made from 
year to year, it was reserved for the existing 
legislature to pass it against the opposition 
of the Democrats. If the next legislature 
shall, as we hope will be the fact, pass the 
proposed amendment, then the qpestion 
will be in due constitutional order for ac- 
tion at the ballot-box. We have no doubt 
that such an amendment would receive 
from the people a very much larger vote 
than that cast for the Third Party Prohibi- 
tionists. These Probibitionists do not by 
any means represent the whole Prohibition 
sentiment of the state. There are thou- 
sands of temperance men who believe in Pro- 
hibition as really as they do, but do not be- 
lieve in the Third Party movement as the 
means of gaining the end, and hence do not 
vote with that party. We sincerely hope 
that an opportunity will be afforded for 
bringing out the whole strength of the Pro- 
hibition sentiment of the state. The effect 
would be good on the cause of temperance, 
whether the effort succeeded or failed. 





JUDGE DYER, who in 1875 was appointed 
United States District Judge for the East- 
ern District of Wisconsin, and has hence 
been in the service for thirteen years, has 
recently resigned his office, and accepted 
the position of counsel of an insurance com- 
pany, that yields him a salary of eight thou- 
sand dollaisa year. He was receiving from 
the Government a salary of only three thou- 
sand five hundred dollars a year for his ju- 
dicial service. He assigns the inadequacy 
of his salary as the reason for his resigra- 
tion. The same was true some years ago of 
ex-Judge Choate, of this city, who is well 
known as one of the ablest lawyers of the 
city, but who felt constrained to retire from 
the Federal bench because the service ren- 
dered was so inadequately paid for. He 
could not afford to work for the Govern- 
ment at so mean and niggardly a rate of 
compensation. The attention of Congress 
has for several years past been repeatedly 
called to this subject; and yet nothing has 
been done to increase the salaries of the 
judges of the United States. All these sal- 
aries ought to be revised, and all placed on 
a far more liberal scale. The service to be 
rendered demands the best legal talent of 
the country; and the way to secure this tal- 
ent, and then retain it,is to pay liberally 
for it. The Government is abundantly able 
to do so; and not to do it is not only bad 
policy, but contemptible meanness. Con- 
gress may be assured that the people do not 
want such meanness practiced any longer. 
We should be glad to see the salaries of the 
Justices of the Supreme Court fixed as fol- 
lows; Chief Justice #20,000 and to his associ- 
ates $15,000 each, and 312,000 each to all the 
Cireurt Judges—then we could command 
the very best talent in the country. 


Dr. AGNEW has been so long and so 
actively before the public that most persons 
who knew him only by reputation have 
been surprised to learn from the notice of 
his death last week that be was only sixty- 
three yearsold. His death is one of those 
calamities by which every private individ- 
ualis a loser and which bring with them 
something like a weakening of the forces 
which uphold and carry forward Christian 
civilization. Men like Henry Bergh and 
Dr. Agnew, when they fall, leave great gaps 
among the workers for righteousness, gaps 
which are sometimes never filled, tho we 
endure the loss and struggle on as we may. 
Dr. Aynew, Dr. Henry W. Bellows and Fred- 
erick Law Olmsted will always be associated 
in the minds of New Yorkers with the Sani- 
tary Commission and its vast work in the 
battle-fields and in the hospitals during the 
last war. What Dr. Agnew undertook then 
publicly was only the rule and measure of 
his whole life. It was impossible for him to 
confine himself in a private or personal cir- 
ele. His interests, sympathies and generous 
enterprise knew no bounds, andin whatever 
connection he stood he was noble. Among 
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the very last public services of his life he 
was seen among the elders of Dr. John 
Hall’s Church distributing the elements at 
the Communion service. These are the men 
before whom we bow in revérence and 
whose bames and examples we may teach 
to our children, 





JAMES PAYN recently told of a case before 
an English courtin the trial of which two 
rival hand-organs were introduced as evi- 
dence, and set playing against each other. 
There was fun—or misery, according to one’s 
musical sensibilities—in that court-room, 
but nothing hke the fun that there wasin the 
Special Sessions room of the Tombs of this 
city last week during the examination in 
the conspiracy case of Madame Editha L. 
Diss Debar, or Editha Lolita Montez, or 
AnnO’ Delia Salomon, or whatever her name 
is. There, there was actually a special con- 
jurer’s performance—a matinée benefit, 
not for widowsand orphans of the pro- 
fe:sion, but for the profession itself. Just 
fancy the delectation of the court, aecus- 
tomed to find its only diversion in the sar- 
castic gibes of advocates, at beholding a 
free Haller exhibition of mind-reading with 
the additional excitement of a squabble be- 
tween professional spiritualists and profes- 
sional tricksters. This Madame Diss Debar 
isthe female who, with her spiritualistic 
fascinations, pulled the wool over the eyes 
of Luther R. Marsh, a lawyer of good- 
standing in this city. She bamboozled 
him out of his house on Madison 
Avenue, and having converted him to 
her faith, was converting his property to 
her use as fast as circumstances would per- 
mit, when his friends—he has no family or 
relations—had the Madame and some of her 
associates arrested for conspiracy, and 
lodged in the Tombs. The special feature 
of the trial alluded to above, was intro- 
ducel in the examination of Carl 
Hertz, “illusionist, magician and conjur- 
er,” but not spiritualist. He attempted to 
explain away the supernatural agencies, 
claimed to wait upon Madame Diss Debar, 
by showing that they were nothing more 
nor less thanslight of hand like h'sown. But 
the Madame was so well versed in the magic 
art that she was able to foil him in some of 
his own clever tricks, much to the amuse- 
ment of interested spectators. The court- 

room promises to bemore attractive than a 

free circus parade, so loug as the examina- 
tion continues. We donot know what the 
result will be, but in the mean time we pro- 
nounce Madame Diss Debar. a fraud. 


THE inconsistencies of French politics are 
amarvel. But the Chanber of Deputies 
outmarveled itself last Thursday by first 
passing a vote of confidence in the Floquet 
ministry and then voting to do precisely 
what M. Floquet asked the Chamber not to 
do. This is a kind of confidence that is 
soarcely worth courting. The Premier 
asked that the consideration of the revision 
of the constitution be delayed, but it was at 
once voted to appoint a committee on 
Saturday to see to the revision. This was 
done. The presenc: of General Boulanger 
in the Chamber on Thursday for the first 
time, was of course significant; perhaps it 
accounts for the paradox of theday. At all 
events, he added to the uproarious excite- 
ment in Parliament, and stirred up the 
ever boiling populace of the city almost to 
the point of bubbling over in blood. There 
were crowds and processions and shouts and 
disorders and some _ serious fights, and 
General Boulanger was smiling and de- 
lighted at it all. He is a dangerous man, 
His influence is unsettling. Everything is 
agog in consequence of him. What does he 
mean by canvassing the country as he does? 
He was elected to the Chamber in one De- 
partment; after his votes were counted, he 
resigaed and was elected in another De- 
partment; and now that his immense 
majority has been declared there, he is to 
stand again for another Department. What 
is the Republicanism that he talks about? 
He wants the coustitution revised so as to 
bring it nearer to the American standard 
and further fromthe English. But we have 
no cictators here. France, to be American, 
must bury General Boulanger. 





ON March 2ith-April 5th-died Vsevolod 
Mikhailovitch Garshin (author of ‘‘The Sig- 
nal,” recently publisoed in ‘THE INDEPEND- 
ENT), one of the most talented of young Rus- 
sian authors. Six days previously he hed 
falien duwn four pairs of stairs, and broken 
many of his bones. I[t is thought that he 
attempted suicide in an attack of insanity. 
Garshin was not thirty years old. On fin- 
ishing his course in the Realschulein St. Pe- 
tersburg, he went as a volunteer to Servia. 
When the Russo-Turkish war broke out, he 
joined the army and wok part in the cam- 


pressions which he has recorded in some of 
his short sketches. On his return from the 
seat of war he fell ill, and was sent home to 
Kharkoff, where he remained for a long 
time in an insane hospital. On leaving the 
hospital he wrote his “* Red Flower,” one of 
the best of his stories. His attacks of in- 
sanity soon began to recur at tolerably reg- 
ular intervals. For the last few years, since 
his marriage, he helda position as secretary 
for a railway, and lived quietly. Two 
months ago he resigned his place, and be- 
came gloomy. A fresh attack of insanity 
was feared, and his friends watched him 
closely, but in vain, as it proved. 





WE have received the following note from 
Governor Chamberlain: 


To THE Eprror OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

In my letter published in THe INDEPENDENT 

of December 22d, 1887, lasked leave to furnish 

you with information and facts relating to some 

of the assertions of the Rev. Dr. Strieby, partic- 

ularly that, ** Inthe Courts he (the Negro at the 

South) seldom finds a standing as a lawyer or a 

juror”; and to your statement that, “In Meck- 

lenburg County, where Negroes are numerous 

and pay large taxes a Negro has not been ona 

jury for many years, and it is so in most other 

counties.” To this request, THE INDEPENDEN'r 

acceded, and I had no doubt then that I should 

be able, long before this, to avail myself of your 

columns to present my evidence. But I have 

found, to my surprise and regret, that my own 

other unavoidable engagements as well as those 

of several of my correspondents at the South, 

have made it impossible for me to prosecute 

successfully the inquiries which I had it in my 

mind to make. I am, therefore, at the end of 
over three months, obliged to say that for the 
immediate present at least, [ do not see that I 
shall have it in my power to offer you the evi- 
dence in question. The work is far greater than 
1 anticipated, and my time is much more pre- 
occupied than I had hoped. At some future 
day, I still hope to carry out my purpose, and I 
shall trust the medium of your columns will 
still be open to me. 

Upon the single point of Mecklenburg Coun- 
ty, N.C., I have found that your statement is 
incorrect; that in that county, Negroes have 
been drawn as jurors continuously during the 
last seven years, and have in repeated instances 
served as jurors in the superior and criminal 
courts. My correspondents inform me also, that 
substantially the same is true, in this regard, of 
the adjoining or neighboring counties of Cabar- 
rus, Randolph, Gaston, Catawba and Lincoln; 
but, as I have already said, I have not been able 
fully to verify the statements as to the five last- 
named counties. The information which I[ give 
as to Mecklenburg Countyis obtained from the 
records of the courts of that county, and I hand 
you herewith the names of the two gentlemen 
who have made this investigation at my in- 


stance. _— 
Yours respectfully, 


D. H. CHAMBERLAIN, 
New YORK, April 17th, 1888. 





....The schism threatened in the Episco- 
pal Church in South Carolina on the ques- 
tion of admitting colored clergymen to the 
State Convention is defended thus by one of 
the clergy, William H. Campbell: 

“The Bishop does not understand nor appre- 
ciate the reasons why some of us canuot, under 
any circumstances, sit in Convention with Ne- 
groes. The objections commonly made need 
not here be referred to. The difficulty with 
some of usisnot‘on account of color,’ as it is 
usually, but not with strict accuracy, put; for 
some Negroes are as white as some white men; 
but because they are of an inferior race, so made 
by the Almighty, and never intended by him to 
be put on an equality with the white race, in 
either Church or State.” 
But it would seemto us that at least those 
who are “‘ as white as si'me white men,” 
must belong by predominance of blood to 
the white race. 


....The proposed compromise ‘‘ Concur- 
rent Declaration’ of the two Presbyterian 
General Assemblies, the substance of which 
was iu Dr. Herrick Johnson’s resolutions 
before the Chicago Presbytery last week, is 
opposed by the North Carolina Africo- 
American Presbyterian. It says that it 
‘agrees to do evil that good may come in 
Virginia, North Carolina and South Caro- 
lina, and nowhere else.” It rejects both this 
and the plan of the two committees, and 
says: 

* Anything short of a constitutional change 
which does not necessarily imply the ‘color- 
line,’ will not suffice.” 
But how about a constitutional change 
which is designed to allow a color-line ? 


....Among the touching incidents that 
bave come to us from the sick-bed of the 
Emperor of Germany none will draw sym- 
pathy to the great and patient sufferer more 
than bis direction that in the services of the 
Lutheran churches he should be prayed for 
not in the old form as for ‘‘His Imperial 
Majesty the Emperor Frederick,” but as 
“thy Servant Frederick, the Emperor.”’ 
The difference between these two forms of 
petition tells its own story, and we cannot 





paign. Thence he brought away the im- 


over the world to name Frederick the Em- 
peror in their prayers to Almighty God. 


.... The Supreme Court of Rhode Island 
has recently construed the prohibitory 
law of that state, holding as follows: 1. 
That the statute does not apply to liquors 
kept for one’s own use, and not forsale. 2. 
That it dces not apply to liquors in process 
of transportation through the state for sale 
in another state. 3. That it does not ap- 
ply to liquors, simply stored in the state, to 
be ultimately exported for sale. 4. That it 
is within the limits allowed to state legisla- 
tion, by The License Cases 5, How. 504. 5. 
That the statute is not violative of the Con- 
s*itution of the United States. (37 Albany 
Law Journal, 290.) 


....It is pleasant to see Bishop Doane, of 
Albany, highest of high churchmen, as well 
as Bishop Potter, of New York, approving 
and asking the publication of Bishop Har- 
ris’s able pamphlet in which he proves non- 
communicating attendance at the Lord’s 
Supper to be unhistoric, and to have been 
fostered in the interest of the late Roman 
doctrine of transubstantiation. Bishop 
Harris says: 

“Those refusing to eat and to drink, instead 
of assisting, as they suppose, at this sacrifice, 
would seem to be excluded from any share in it.” 


....Dexter, the famous trotter, died on 
Saturday last at the ripe old age of one 
score and ten. When he made his record of 
2.1714 he was believed to be the fastest 
trotting horse in the world. That record 
has since been beaten by himself and 
greatly reduced by Maud §&., but his first 
fame has never been forgotten. Thirty-five 
thousand dollars was the price paid for him 
by Mr. Bonner, who was his owner up to 
the last. Dexter did his duty well aud 
will be remembered longer than most 
of us. 


....The charge against the Church of 
Ephesus, as made by the Lord Jesus through 
the pen of John, was that the members 
thereof had left their ‘‘ first Jove.’’ Instead 
of growing in the heavenly grace of ‘* love,” 
as they ought to have done, and might 
have doue, they had actually in this 
respect deteriorated. This, alas! is the 
melancholy history of a great many who 
profess to be convertsto Christ. Their piety 
does not wear well, and ¢oes not retain the 
fervor of their ‘* first love.” 


...-The God of the Bible is not equally 
pleased with wrong-doing and right-doing‘ 
with wickedness and holiness, with obedience 
and disobedience to his law; and when we 
meet him in the world of spirits, we shall 
find it true that he has not there appointed 
the same situation, the same cond tion, and 
the same destiny for the righteous and the 
wicked. There is a moral difference be- 
tween them here, and there will bea corre- 
sponding difference between them hereafter. 


.... The debate on the tariff question was 
Jast week opened in the House of Represen- 
tatives by the speech of Mr. Mills, the Chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
followed by the speech of Congressman Kel- 
ley, of Pennsylvania. The debate will be a 
protracted one, and we are glad to believe 
thatthe Mills bill, in its present share, 
will fail of passage through the two Houses 
of Congress. Its passage would be a serious 
calamity to the interests of this country. 


.... Under the high license system in Flor- 
ida, the applicant for a license must have 
his application indorsed by three hundred 
citizens and printed in thecounty at his own 
expense, and must also pay one hu.dred 
and fifty dollars tothe state, the same to 
the county treasury,and the same amount to 
the town or city in which he proposes to sell 
intoxicating liquors. This is a pretty stiff 
measure and ought to do good. It is at 
least one step in the right direction. 


....Frederick III, loaded with the cares 
and honors of empire, and at the same time 
with the burden and weight of a disease 
that to all human seeming must speedily 
be fatal, is a man, and, as such, needs a 
kind of comfort which honor cannot give, 
and God only can impart. The fact that he 
sits on a throne does not lessen this need. 
His humanity, with its soul-wants, is a 
much greater fact than the throne he occu- 
pies. 

....The National Baptist’s explanation 
of the Union services in Philadelphia may 
satisfy the Southern Baptist papers which 
have been startled by an account of them. 
It says it is impossible to deny that some 
Baptiste may have taken part in the service 
but ‘no Baptist church was ‘ represented.’”’ 
In fact, an eminent Baptist pastor, who 
has labored much for unity wrote ‘a most 
distinct note declining the iavitation.” 


....The Rev. J. M. Pollard, the colored 


the South Carolina laity have been raising 
such a storm, says he will not attend the 
convention. But he utterly opposes the 
separate organization ot the colored people 
into a missionary jurisdiction as now pro- 
posed, because the “‘religion of Jesus ought 
to eradicate and wholly exterminate the 
prejudices of man.” 


---»Dr. Barrows, Corresponding Secretary 
of the American Home Missionary Society, 
prepared a paper two years ago on “‘ De- 
nominational Comity.”” In the May Home 
Missionary Magazine, the organ of the 
A. H. M.S., is printed the financial appeal 
of the committee of thirteen elders of the 
Presbyterian Church for funds forits Home 
Mission work. This is an excellent illus- 
tration of comity. 


...“'He that is unjust, let him be unjust 
still; and he which is filthy, let him be filthy 
still; and he that is righteous, let him be 
righteous still; and he thatis holy, let him be 
holy still.” So says the Bible in respect to 
the condition of men afterdeath. This does 
not look much like a second probation in 
eternity, in which sinners may secure the 
salvation through Christ that they have 
failed to attain in this life. 


....Christ, in the Bible, is spoken of as 
“the Prince of life,” ‘“‘the Prince of the 
kings of the earth,’ and as the ‘ King of 
kings and Lord of lords.”” These designa- 
tions indicate the dignity, glory and power 
that attach to him. Tho he was cruci- 
tied as if he were a felon, he is far the great- 
est and most glorious being that ever ap- 
peared within the domain of flesh and 
blood. 


.... The legislature of this state ought to 
make short work with the Brundage tax 
bill, now pending before the Assembly. The 
bill, if pessed, would not gain its own pro- 
fessed end, and would be a serious damage 
to the whole state, especially to insurance 
companies, trust companies, depositors in 
savings banks, and to all classes of business 


men. Put the bill into the waste-basket 
and let it stay there. 


-.““Unto him that loved us, and washed 
us from our sins in bis own blood, and hath 
made us kings and priests unto God and his 
Father, to him be glory and dominion for- 
everand ever. Amen.’? Such is the sub- 
Jime ascription of gratitude and praise, 
with which the apostle John, in the Bcok 
of Revelation, salutes Jesus Christ as the 


reat Redeemer of sinners by his own 
lood. 


.-.. To one in need it is a blessed thing to 
receive; yet the Bible tells us that *‘it is 
more blessed to give than to receive.’’ There 
may be no virtue in simply receiving: but 
giving with the proper motive is always a 
virtue. He who helps othérs not only im- 
proves his ow n character, but also promotes 
his own happiness. He may be happier in 
cc the help than they are in receiving 
it. 


.... The Republicans of Ohio, in their re- 
cent state convention, gave Senator Sher- 
man their hearty indorsement as their first 
choice for the Presidential nomination of 
the Republican Party. The Sepator is one 
of the ablest Republicans in the country, 
and if nominated and elected would grace 
the office. and would be in every way a 
sound and safe man. 


.... The bill providing for the infliction of 
capital punishment by electricity was last 
week passed by a nearly unanimous vote of 
the Assembly of thisstate. Itisto be hoped 
that the Senate will pass it and the Gover- 
nor sign it. Such a law would banish a 
barbarism and adopt a humane methed in 
the infliction of the deatn penalty. 


..--The Turkish Government lately de- 
stroyed, at Constantinople, a box contain- 
ing copies of the “‘ Life of Henry Martyn,” 
which were being sent to Persia as an act of 
courtesy to a neiyhboring Mohammedan 
state. There is virtue in speiling. The Henri 
Martini rifles they doat on. 


-...The Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations has made its report on the 
Fisheries treaty, recommending its re- 
jection by the Senate. ‘The strong proba- 
bility is that such will be its fate, For 
reasoas previously stated, we think the fate 
well deserved. 


....We think that the country will say 
amen to Senator Stewart’s bill, proposing 
to give a pension of five thousand dollars a 
year to the widow of the late Chief Justice 
Waite. We understand that she is left 
under circumstances to need such a pension 
and this fact emphasizes the propriety o 
the pension. * 

....Of some men it is true that the better 
we know them the less we are compelled to 
think of them, and of others equally true 
that the more we know them the better 
wethink of them. There is a wide differ- 
ence between these two classes as to their 
real merits. 


.... Dakota has a population of seven hun- 


dred thousand people, chiefly in Southern 
Dakota, To keep it out of the Union is an 








doubt has led thousands of suppliants all 


rector of Charleston, over whose admission 


outrage. 
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Ueligions Intelligence. 


CHRISTIAN CINVENTION IN 
UTAH. 





BY THE REV. AMOS J. BAILEY. 


It was a happy thought of the evangelical 
” pastors in Sult Lake City, to call a conven- 
tion of Christian workers of all denomina- 
tions, in Utah, to discuss the obstacles to 
Christian progress and the way to over- 
come them. The convention met in that 
city, April 3d-5th, and was well attended. 
Six denominations were represented on the 
program, and the harmony and good feeling 
manifested were an unanswerable argument 
against the charges oi the Mormon leaders 
that outside of Mormonism the religious 
world is divided into sects, no two of which 
can work together. The Mormon Church 
has thrown out from its little band on an 
average more than one sect in every three 
years, and yet it claims to be of God, be- 
cause it prevents factions! 

The experiences of those present were re- 
markably alike in dealing with the Mormon 
problem. Not one had any apology for the 
system which here stands in the way of 
Christian progress. The Mormon Church 
is not only anti Christian, but, being a po- 
litical organization and a property-holding 
corporation it is anti-American. The pecu- 
liar obstacles which it puts in the way 
of progress are in the system itself, 
and in the doctrines of the Church. 
The Mormon idea of God is that he is “a 
great big Mormon.” The Bible is per- 
verted, and by ‘‘ continued revelations,” its 
sacredness is destroyed. The priesthood 
hold absolute control, not only in religious 
matters, but in political and business 
affairs as well. Every one who has encoun- 
tered these obstacles recognizes them as 
real, and their magnitude cannot be over- 
stated. 

The several denominations doing Chris- 
tian workin this territory are using vari- 
ous methods, according to the nature of 
their organizations. But all expressed the 
same opinion as to the difficulties and the 
remedy. Besides secular and political in- 
fluences, which have a great work to do in 
solving the Mormon problem, the great 
burden must rest on the Christian churches, 
as the religious problem must be solved 
before this people caa be redeemed and the 
system broken. No one had any special 
plan to suggest. There was no croaking 
against methods now applied; but a 
strong conviction was expressed that the 
work must be done by a faithful and per- 
sistent preaching and application of the 
Gosvel. The Christian work now being 
done reaches first the apostate elements, 
and these are mostly infidels and Spiritual- 
ists, as they are found by Christiau work- 
ers. Nosigns of any immediate apostasy 
from the Mormon Church were apparent to 
the members of the convention. They did 
not see any ground for a hope that the pec- 
ple cau be turned at once into the churches. 
A school in a community does pot 
turn a town upside down in a single 
term; the preaching of the Gospel does not 
produce startling results. Those who have 
been hoping that by some sudden turn of 
the windlass this stubborn root may be torn 
from thesoil, must suffer sad disappoint- 
ment. But the speakers all expressed strong 
convictions as to the final results of this 
contest. Christian education and the Gos- 
pel are the two lines of work to push. Teach 
the Bible in the schools, and insist on it. 
Teach the doctrines of a true Christianity, 
said ove, either by teaching the catechism 
ef the Church supporting the school, or by 
introducing some form of doctrine, such as 
the Apostles’ Creed, to which all evangel- 
ical Christians agree, even at the mk of 
being calledsectarian. It was urged that 
education must reach the heart as well as 
the head and the hands, to make it effectual 
in solving the Mormon problem. The Bi- 
ble must be offered as the remedy, and the 
source of the progress needed in Utah. 
Christianity was declared to be the only 
hope of those whose faith in revealed relig- 
ion has been wrecked by Mormonism. The 
education needed for Utahisthe same as 
is needed elsewhere, and the people who 
have been deceived by Mormonism must be 
saved by giving to them the knowledge of 
the Gospel. 

Let the Christian people of this nation 
know that the obstacles to Ciristian prog- 
ress in Utuh are the doctrines of a false re- 
ligion, and the. practices of those whose 
faith init hasled them into sin. Tell the 
Churches that the remedy for the evil here 
is the remedy forsin. Such was the con- 
clusion of the convention, tho not expressed 
in any formal statement. 

Other questions were given some time. 


Desecration of the Sabbatb was the topic for 
an hour. The temperance question was ably 
discussed by the ladies of the W.C. T. U., 
and the interest in this theme was not sur- 
passed by anything brought before the con- 
vention. 

The encouragements, as they were pre- 
sented in the closing address, are worthy a 
place here as they were given briefly in the 
daily paper. ‘‘ We need to present no rose- 
colored views. The Christian warfare is 
never-ending. Yet this fact offers a pecu- 
liar stimulus. The papers and addresses of 
this convention prove that the difficulties 
and obstacles cannot be overstated. But 
granted the worst, and still it is true that 
‘ They that be with us are more than they 
that be with them.’ Among these invisible 
allies are: The general interest of the coun- 
try and of humanity in our work; the pray- 
ers of true souls everywhere; the pres- 
sure of outside civilization; the Divine 
element in human nature; the natural 
operation of time and change; and lastly, 
the omnipresent spirit of God, the I Am 
which sent Moses on his mighty mission.” 

As if toemphasize the need of a speedy so- 
lution of the Mormon problem, the utter- 
ances of Mormons even while the conven- 
tion was in sess on, andin the annual Con- 
ference of the Mormon Church, which be- 
gan on the evening on which the convention 
closed, were unusually bold for these days. 
The funeral of anaged Latter Day Saint 
was held while the convention was in ses- 
sion. On that occasion a prominent Mor- 
mon said: 

“* As to the state matter, we are told that we 
cannot be a state unless we give up being ruled 
by the priesthood, polygamy and bigamy. I, 
for one, never wanted it. We are a kingdom, 
ard from the first have been ruled by the priest- 
hood, and ruled well. We still desire to be. 
We will be. They shall rule forever and ever.” 
In the Mormon eonference Dr. Seymour B. 
Young said: 

“The doctrine of celestial marriage is one of 
the tr ,e and glorious principles revealed through 
the prophet Joseph, and God will require it of 
this generation if they continue in their attempt 
to prevent God’s Israel from carrying out this 
blessed principle of the faith handed down to 
us by God’s specially revealed will! Upon 
obedience to this great commandment, and the 
other essential principles of our faith, depends 
our eternal salvation.” 

The Saints have been told that they ought 
not to sell their lands, for these are their in- 
heritance in Zion. Ofcourse it will do lit- 
tle good for the leaders to give such advice 
now, for there is too strong an outside 
element for the Mormons to hold all the 
land. What this all means may be better 
understood when the people really begin 
anew to obey thiscounsel. But itiscertain 
that it is one more exhibition of their per- 
sistence, and one more evidence that the 
proposed constitution meant nothing if 
statehood failed. How long the people can 
be held by their leaders remains to be seen. 
Many of them do not know all of the 
inconsistencies of the Church which can one 
day declare that polygamy is a crime, and 
the next that it is one of the essertial 
principles on which salvation depends. The 
Christian convention preceded these hold 
utterances of the Mormon leaders; but had 
it followed them the opinions of the mem- 
bers of the conventior would not have been 
changed, tho their feelings might have 
been intensified. It is evident that the 
Christian workers of Utah understand the 
Mormon problem and comprehend the evil 
with which they have tocontend. There is 
no divided opinion here, as to the danger or 
the remedy. If the nation must let Utah 
alone because of the thirteen millions of 
dollars which New York merchants want 
to handle, that will only lay so much more 
of a burden on the Christian churches. 
But the problem will never be solved until 

the people are turned from their faith in 
Joseph Smith to a living faith in Jesus 
Christ. Keep the light of the Gospel before 
them and they will some time know the 
truth and accept it. 

OGDEN, UTAH. 


- 


THE CHICAGO PRESBYTERY ON 
REUNION. 





IN the Chicago Presbytery last Monday 
the question of reunion with the Southern 
Presbyterian Church came up on resolu- 
tions offered by Herrick Johnson, D.D., of 
which we give the portion on the colored 
churches. 


** We cannot consent to the establishment of a 
separate African Presbyterian Church or to 
any provisional arrangement looking forward 
to the organization of a separate African Pres- 
byterian Church. We are willing to consent to 
an arrangement in the interests solely of prac- 
tical efficiency by which the present bounda- 
ries and constituencies of presbyteries and syn- 





vided this shall be the unconstrained prefer- 
ence of both parties interested . .. and 
provided it be no bar to future adjustments 
- « « Subject always. as heretofore, to the 
acts of the General Assembly. . . 

“It there are a sufficient number of ministers 
and churches to form a colored Presbytery in 
any locality already covered by a synod, such 
Presbytery may be formed if those on the 
ground desire it, but such Presbytery shall re- 
ma n in tue same synod unless there be a synod 
of our colured Christian brethren near enough 
to which the Presbytery asks to be attached.” 

Elder W. C. Gray, editor of The Interior, 
vehemently opposed his first resolution, on 
the ground that it would revive the passions 
of the War and indefinitely postpone re- 
union. Dr. Withrow supported the resolu- 
tions on the ground that since the Southern 
Committee had asked the questions,we were 
bound to answer truthfully, and as to those 
past utterances would only say: *‘ We 
thought then we were right; and we think 
now we were right then.” The resolution 
in regard to colored presbyteries he support- 
ed on the ground that it was a just middle 
course—avoiding the alternatives of de- 
manding from the Southern whites uncon- 
ditional surrender on the color question, or 
of imposing on the blacks an impassable 
color-line, and so a practical basis of union. 
Dr. Noyes moved that it was inexpedient 
for the Presbytery to make any deliverance 
on this subject. The motion was voted 
down by a large majority, after which Dr. 
Johnson’s resolutions were made a special 
order for Tuesday. 

On Tuesday morning Dr. Joknson’s reso- 
lutions were called up. Elder Gray offered 
the following substitute: 

** Resolved, That this Presbytery approve in 

substance the statement of the Assembly’s 
Committee of Correspondence on the subject of 
reunion with the Southern branch of our Pres- 
byterian Church, and heartily give our voice to 
a reunion on terms which shall abandon no 
principle and be equally honorable to both 
branches of the Church.” 
He charged Dr. Johnson with having al- 
ready once prevented reunion and assured 
the Presbytery that this plan met general 
approval North and South among white 
and black, reading in proof of this an edito- 
rialfrom The Africc-American Presbyte- 
rian. J. H. Worcester, D.D., then offered 
a resolution as an amendment to the 
Amendments, as follows: 

“* Resolved, That this Presbytery is heartily in 
favor of reunion with the Southern Church on 
the basis of our common standards pure and sim- 
ple, the equal rights of all disciples of Christ in 
every court of Christ’s Church.” 


He objected to Dr. Johnson’s compromise 
resolutions as dangerous, ambiguous—dan- 
gerous as conceding too much, ambiguous 
in that “unconstrained consent,” might 
mean a good many things. He objected to 
Dr. Gray’s resolution, simply that it was not 
true. 

Dr. Johnson took the floor in support of 
his resolutions, clause by clause, in a long 
speech. Elder Forbes made a vehement 
war-speech objecting to the word ‘‘com- 
mon” in Dr. Worcester’s reso.ution, and 
claiming that the only true plan of reunion 
was for the South: rn Church to come back 
confessing its errors and humbly suing to 
be taken back into the Northern Church. 

A division of Dr. Worcester’s resolution 
was called for, and at this point the noon 
recess was taken, with every indication that 
the whole resolution would pass if a vote 
could then be had. 

After lunch Presbytery came together in 
apparently changed temper, the result of 
private discussions during the recess. Dr. 
Worcester’s resolution was put as divided. 
The first part was adopted unanimously : 

Resolved, That we are heartily in favor of re- 
union with the Southern Church on the basis of 
our common standards pure and simple.” 


On the second part, Dr. Noyes took the floor 
and supported it in a strong speech, point- 
ing ont that he was in favor of a Church 
wholly united, rather than three-fourths 
separate and one-fourth united. Dr. Pat- 
terson read a letter from a colored minister 
giving a diametrically opposite view of the 
sentiment of the colored churches from that 
presented in the editorial read by Dr. Gray. 

Mr. Woodbridge, late pastor of the Fifth 
Church, a Southern man and formerly of 
the Southern Church, presented a Southern 
view of the matter, claiming that these 
were times wben principle must be made t> 
bend to considerations of temporary expedi- 
ency for the sake of a clearer triumph later. 
He evidently made quite an impression on 
the feelings of the Presbytery. But the 
chief blow at the pending part of the reso- 
lution was struck by Dr. McPherson, who 
opposed it in a vigorous speech as “either 
tautological or invidious,’’ inasmuch as it 
was either involved in the first part of the 
resolution (as he believed), or else was a 





ods in the South shall remain in statu quo, pro- 





new condition of reunion which we had no 





business to impose. Mr. Lewis, of J oliet, 
an ex-Union soldier. said if there was to be 
union at all, it would have to come on the 
basis of the standards pure and simple, and 
those would do most to bring it about who 
should “first have the courage to propose 
that basis.” This made a strong impres- 
sion. Dr. Johnson, seeing no hope for his 
resolution, now made a strong appeal in be- 
half of the imperiled clause of Dr. Worces- 
ter’s. but without effect, and it was laid on 
the table by about three to one. 

The first half, as adopted, was then sub- 
stituted successively for Dr. Gray’s and Dr, 
Johnson’s resolutions, and the matter thus 
terminated. . 





WE have received a copy of a letter 
written from New York, under date of April 
12th, ‘‘tc Pope Leo XIII,” by ‘“‘ Monsignor 
Leon Bouland”’ informing His Holiness 
that ‘‘ from to-day (my canonical standing 
being perfectly regular and unquestioned), 
I deliberately, tho sorrowfully, separate 
myself from the Roman Church.”’ He gives 
his reasons briefly, which are, substantially, 
that he believes Ultramontanism tobe in- 
consistent with religious or civil liberty, 
and to becontrary to the best traditions of 
the Church. The Roman hierarchy in the 
United States constitutes, he says, an ever 
increasing danger, a fact which he says he 
has from time to time communicated in pri- 
vate audiences to His Holiness. Monsignor 
Bouland is a Frenchman by birth, and a 
citizen of the United States by adoption, 
and has connected himself with the Episco- 
pal Church. Altho we do not find his name 
in the list of Catholic clergy of this coun- 
try we would judge him to be a man of con- 
siderable importance elsewhere, as he signs 
himself, ‘‘ Honorary Private Chamberlain 
of His Holiness Leo XIII; Honorary Canon 
of St. Michael Archangelo, Rome; Honorary 
Canon of the Metropolitan Church of 
Rheimes: Commander of the Order of the 
floly Sepuicher; Member of the Academie 
des Areades; Presilent-General of the So- 
ciety of the Arocdts de St. Pierre in North 
America, etc., etc.” 


....Dr. Farquharson, of the Scottish Kirk, 
in a recent sermon said, that Easter is ob- 
served by every Christian country except 
Scotland. He would be glad, he said, to see 
such observances in Scotland. It is said 
that at Perth, on Easter Sunday, several 
hundred boys and girls assembled in a large 
park and amused themselves by rolling 
Easter eggs about. Subsequently a variety 
of games were started, among them being 
football, and racing and jumping contests, 


.... be Rev. William Taylor, Bishop of 
Africa, reached this country last Satur 
day, just in time for the General Conference. 
He reports 36 stations started, and that out 
of 140 missionaries only six men and six 
women have died. The missions are self- 
supporting, being a cross between the 
method-missions and that of colonization. 


.... The fortieth anniversary of the settle- 
ment of Dr. Armitage as pastor of the Fifth 
Avenue Baptist Church was celebrated 
with much interest last Sunday. The 
other leading Baptist pastors of the city 
assisted. Dr. Armitage is an Englishman 
by birth, and is sixty-nine years old: 


...-The Tompkins Avenue Congrega- 
tional Church, Brooklyn, Dr. R. R. Mere- 
dith pastor, received subscriptions last Sun- 
day for 360,000 for their new church to hold 
two thousand people. 


-.. James Porter, D.D., formerly one of 
the agents of the Methodist Book Concern, 
died reeently, aged 80. He served in all the 
General Conferences from 1844 to 1872. 





A NEW POLICY FOR TURKEY. 


THE statements of Canon Taylor as to the 
progress of Islam and its beauties, have had 
at least one result probably unexpected by 
their learned author. They have inspired 
some of the faithful Moslems of Turkey 
with the hope that the future of Islam may 
turn out better than they had feared. A 
despondent feeling has generally been the 
characteristic of the Turkish Moslem; he 
has fallen into expecting the triumph of the 
infidel over the Mohammedan as one of the 
things that are written, and he has often 
declared the uselessness of efforts at reform 
since the tendency of the race must be to 
deteriorate in proportion as the happy day 
of the Prophet’s labors on the earth be- 
comes more removed to a distant past. 

But to the hands of such fainting souls 
has come the translation of Canon Taylor’s 





papers, made under the auspices of the 
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they had hardly dreamed. These papers 
are like a new message from Heaven to up- 
pold the sinking bearts of the “chosen 
people.” Their influence has been felt like 
the warm rays of the summer sun in palace 
andhovel alike. The practice of publishing 
every week official lists of converts to Mo- 
hammedanism, and the new vigor displayed 
py the Government in preventing the in- 
struction of Moslems in Christian doctrine, 
doubtless owe much to the broadcast publi- 
eation of the idea that Islam has been prov- 
ento be making greater headway in some 
parts of the world than Christianity. 

One of the Moslem newspapers in Con- 
stantinople, The Mizan, in a recent article, 

ses to the Government a new policy 
toward the Christiansof Turkey. The pol- 
jey for which the Mizan thinks that the 
times are ripe is unfolded by it in brief as 
follows : 

Every Government has selected one or 
more of the various elements of power un- 
der its hand to be fostered by its policy, at 
all hazards, and none can criticise it for so 
doing. Germany has selected the idea of 
German nationality and the Protestant re- 
ligion for all of its subjects, and bends its 
efforts to the extirpation of all other na- 
tional ideas from its soil, using the “ great- 
est efforts to advance Protestantism in the 
Empire.” Russia has selected the Slavonic 
nationality and the religion of the Ortho- 
dox Greek Church for her chosen means to 
power, and these she seeks to impose on all 
the peoples under bersway. “Salus impe- 
riisumma lex” is the motto accepted by 
allthe world. This principle justifies the 
one inGermanizing and making Protestants 
of her people, and the other in Russifying 
her people an’ bringing them intothe Greek 
Church. Both go even to the length of re- 
fusing the right of private schools and the 
full enjoyment of political privileges to 
those who refuse to adopt the national idea. 

Now thecentral principle on which Turkey 
can place her reliance is the principle of an Os- 
manli nationality obeying the rules of the 
Mohammedan religion. 


“That which brought into existence this Otto- 
man Government of eternal power; that which 
gave toita might and aglory unparalleled in 
all the earth; that which has lifted it to-day to 
the level of the most important of the Powers of 
the world, and is in future to raise it to yet 
greater hights, is Osmanli-ism and Moham- 
medanism. The Government must, therefore, 
follow for its policy the development of the Mo- 
hammedan religious body and the Osmanli 
race. But while all foreigners are allowed to 
come to Turkey and invite adherents to their 
several religions—even down to America which 
possesses no Official religion at all—the Turkish 
Government has hitherto done nothing of this 
sort. and. in fact, those who have of the r own 
notion vecome Moslems have found anything 
but a cordial welcome.” 

The Mizan then proceeds to point cut the 
means to be used in the development 
of this policy; first, by relieving Mos- 
lems from the burdens cast upon them 
since the admission of Christians to the 
emoluments of government offices: and 
second, by improving the state and the po- 
sition ot its Moslem subjects, and adding to 
their number: using such governmental 
means of persuasion to make men Moslems 
48 are used in Russia toward those who are 
notof the Orthodox ;faith, limiting the power 
of the Christian priesthood to dissuade 
those who wish to be Moslems; and aiding 
with allthe means inits power the tempo- 
taladvancement of those who do become 
Moslems. 

The proposal is, in short, for the Turkish 
Goverument to commence an active policy 
of discriminatior against all who refuse to 
adopt Mohammr edanism. 

This article has a certain amount of im- 
portance since the laws of the censorship of 
the press are very strict in Turkey, and 
Since the editor of this paper holds office in 
the Department of Public Instruction. 
While it may not imply that a policy of 
intolerance is to be openly acknowledged 
by the Turkish Government, it illustrates 
the turn of Turkish thought in these days, 
and Probably explains the growing tenden- 
‘y of Turkish officials to disregard the 
weaty “bligations and the laws of the Em- 
pire relating to religious liberty. Unless 
the Signs belie the facts, the case of Chris- 
tian Missions in Turkey is to be more and 
more beset with difficulty. The influence 
of neither Germany nor Russia is at all ex- 
erted in favor of the religious liberty of the 
Subjects of the Sultan, and the other pow- 
&rs are at present of small influence at Con- 


Stantinople in matiers where these two are 
different, 








BUBASTIS was the center of the ancient 
Egyptian worsbip of Bast. This goddess is 
thought to correspond most nearly to the 
Greek Artemis, but whatever her rites were 
the festivities accompanying them were 
marked by the grossest license. Herodotus 
gives a graphic picture of the town and the 
great temple and the concourse of the peo- 
ple. Modern Egyptian life is to a striking 
degree a transcript of the old, and the 
license of a modern fair at Tanta probably 
reflects much of the old Bubastis celebration. 
The Bible speaks of Bubastis in Ezekiel 
xxx, 17, as Pi-beseth, which means the city 
of Beseth or Bast. 

The ruins form very conspicuous mounds 
three-quarters of a mile south of Zagazig, a 
city of forty thousand people in the Delta. 
We visited them last Saturday forenoon. 
Our route was a footpath along a canal 
bordered with rich green fields of wheat and 
white clover. Here and there a creaking 
sakiyeh was at work drawn Ly a blindfolded 
cuw or buffalo, and now and then we met a 
sober-faced camel thatstretched out itslong 
neck toward us, while pretty little English 
wagtails hopped along before us. On the 
edge of the ruins we came upon the white 
tents of the agents of the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund. 

We traversed the vast piles of the ruins of 
the houses and palaces and warehouses of 
the old city,and then went down intoa 
great oblong valley, the site of the temple 
of Bast. M. Naville, who superintends the 
excavations, had just gone to Cairo to spend 
the Sabbath, but his assistants, Count Hulst 
and Mr. Griffith, were most courteous to 
us. 

The temple area thus far uncovered is 
about 900 feet long by 250 wide. 

The remains found date back as far as 
Pepi I of the sixth dynasty, and come down 
as late as Ptolemy V(205-182 B.c.), and so cov- 
er a period of at least two thousand years. 
Here are memorials of one of the Ussertasens 
of the twelfth dynasty, a Hyksos statue of 
their well-known black granite, works also 
of Amenhotep III, the conqueror, aud of his 
son, Khuenaten, the bold religious innova- 
tor, of Rameses II, of Rameses VI, and of 
Osorkon (the Bible Zerah). I only mention 
a few of the more prominent naines repre- 
sented. Those of Osorkon and of Rameses 
theGreat predominate. They have uncov- 
ered a beautiful statue of Rameses II, whose 
face shows the same classic features as the 
famous Memphis colossus, and many an- 

other. 

So the remains already discovered show 
that Bubastis was the seat of a great na- 
tional worship for a vast period. The ex- 
plorers consider the return in monumental 
remains richer than from any previous un- 
dertaking of the society. 

A deplorable accident, the first—at least 
this season—occurred during our brief visit. 

One of the native workmen was buried 
alive by the caving in of atrench, and before 
he could be reached was dead. The men 
worked vigorously to dig him out with their 
sort of grub-hoes and baskets, and their 
sheikhs belabored them with sticks after 
the ancient manner; but we longed for a 
few Irishmen with shovels as we watched 
their tardy methods and thought that a hu- 
man life was at stake. The Fund gets a 
digger and three boys, or girls, to carry off 
his baskets of earth for nine piasters (forty- 
five cents) a day, and the highest price paid 
for overseers is but ten piasters, so any 

money sent to the Rev. W. C. Winslow, 
D.D., of Boston, for this purpose, is sure to 
g0 a great way in this most interesting line 
of historical and biblical research. 

SvVEZ, March 20th, 1888. 
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THE last heft of the Journal of the 
German Oriental Society (IT, 1887) contains 
an estimate of the work and merits of the 
Egyptologist, Gustav Seyfforth, who died 
one year ago, in New York, at the advanced 
age of eighty-nine. His leading claim was 
that his system of reading the hieroglyph- 
ics, and not Champollion’s, was correct. 
The article is written by Ebers, the Egyp- 
tologist and novelist, hia successor in Leip- 
zig. Itis written in a masterly spirit, and 
seeks to do ample justice to the subject, 
altho the writer is his literary oppovent. 
Ebers finds Seyfforth entitled to the honor 
of being the first discoverer of the polyphone 
hieroglyphics, and, under certain lhimita- 
tions, of a very important constituent of 
the hieroglyphic system, namely, of the 
syllable signs. Then he is entitled to rec- 
ognition for his work on the so-called king- 
papyrus of Turin. The article of Ebers is 
of great importance, not only historically 
in reviewing the a of Egyptol 
darieg the past five decades, but also in 








elucidating in general outline the principles 
of hieroglyphic research. eR get 





NoTEs.—We have left parables now, and 
this lesson inducts us into the sublime and 
mystical region of prophecy. In this passage 
are many parabolic and exceedingly dram- 
atic symbolisms. “ Inhis glory.”—His 
second comingis to be far different from 
his first. Then humiliation,nowin the glory 
of his majesty as King of kings. “AU 
the angels.”-—All angels, all nations; how 
great publicity !- “The goats,”’—These 
were considered worthless animals. In the 
33d verse the Greek uses the diminutive to 














express further contempt. ‘His roght 
hand—the left.’”—See Eccles. x, 2. This 
symbolism is most natural. The right 


hand points to effective, the left to ineffect- 
ive action. Itisa natural distinction that 
allnations seem to have made. The right 
hand in Ps, xvi, 8, is a synonym of protection, 
whilein Ps. cx, 1, “to sit on the right hand” 
is to occupy the place of honor. The high- 
est use of this symbolism is made here 
in this passage. “Took me in,’’— 
Received me in your family circle; were 
hospitable. Verses 37, 38, 39 comprise 
the answer of the righteous. They go over 
the catalog carefully, and then decline 
with humility Christ’s imputation of holy 
conduct on the ground that they never lit- 
erally did it to Christ himself, and the 
moral values of such humble services they 
dare not estimate. “Tnasmuch,” ete.— 
Christ now interprets the holy to them- 
selves. Their faith, in spite of their ignvu- 
rance, did terminate with Christ. He knew 
it, and revealed to them their own hearts 
and their higher impulses. Now the 
Judge turns to those who merit God’s 
wrath and the consequences of their guilt. 
Having been ‘“‘partakers in the guilt of 
demons, so now they are also condemned to 
share in their punishment.’’—— In verse 
44 their argument is, ‘‘ we did not see thee, 
then how could we minister to thee? But 
if we had seen thee, we should not have re- 
fused thee our good services.” It was a re- 
pelling of what they took as an unwarranted 
accusation. Christ answers them briefly, 
and the futility of their argument becomes 
apparent. “Eternal punishment.” — 
No sophistry or popular toning down can 
get rid of the everlastingness of this decree. 
No one thinks of disputing eternal life. No 
process of logic can throw out of account a 
like period of eternal death. 

Instruction.—Christ shall certainly judge 
every onpejn his own goodday. This is to 
be a public ceremony in the sight of nations 
and of angels. The rewards are eternal 
life or eternal death. There isno middle 
course, no purgatory taught here. Itis 
enough to clearly understand that Christ 
will judge each according to his character, 
and that no one can escape it. What an in- 
spiring thought that Christ has been pre- 
paring the most blessed of all places from 
before ete:nity began. Heaven is no 
hastily prepared resting-place; it is the re- 
sultof infinite thought and divine plan. 
There each will find the greatest opporta- 
nity for his peculiar activity. No one loses 
his ego there. The blessed of the Father 
shall best worship their king there by eter- 
nal growth in Christ, which is eternal life. 
Faith hinds its highest expression in service. 
This lesson teaches that service, tho it 
be done unconscious of the deep signifi- 
cance of in hisname, is mighty for deliver- 
ance. Theanswering of every call for sym- 
pathy and help is a step taken toward God. 
Let unselfishness, the great principle of 
Christ, be carried to its utmost, then, tho 
Christ be unknown, the self-loser will find 
immortality. 

Christ is not only a revealer of God to 
man butof manto himself. ‘ The faithful 
do not estimate their good deeds, the wicked 
their bad as the judge does.’’ The kindness 
that one does as a matter of course may 
meet with divine approbation because it has 
been really done for Christ’s sake. 

A great principle may not always be 
formulated in words but may be in charac- 
ter. Such are those who ignorantly and 
humbly serve Christ by serving others. 

Prominence is laid upon the least of these. 
This should encourage the doing of the 
hard and disagreeable work in the slums of 
our cities and in the dirty mud-huts of the 
country. We can do no better work for 
Christ than to raise up him that is weakest 
in spiritual] life and the least in the social 
scale. Service is increased in value in pro- 
portion as it is hard to perform. 

There is no other reward mentioned here 
than life eternal. What would the crystal 


not firs for life? Whatshall we not hazard 
for life in an infinitely higher plane than 
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resigns. 

BRONSON, CHARLEs F., Crookston, called 

to Moorhead, Minn. 

BRUNDAGE, N. C., removes from Avoca, 

N. Y., to Jonesville, Mich. 

DEALTRY, C. W., Woodstock, accepts call 

to St. Johns, Mich. 

EASON, F. W., Portland, Ore., cailed to 

Creston, Ia, 

EVANS, W. G., Sterling, accepts call to 

York, Neb. 

HEATH, JAMES, removes from East Au- 

burn to Auburn, Me. 

HOLT, W. D., ord, at Cheviot, O. 

HURLBOTT, E. H., removes from Brook- 

lyn, Dak., to Goochland Court House, 

Va. 

NUGENT, EpMuND, South Norridgewock, 

Me., died recently, aged 73. 

POTTER, W. T., Morris, N. Y., resigns. 

RABATEAU, CLAUDE, Red Wing, Minn., 

resigos, 

SARGENT, R.5 , accepts call to Sauk Cen- 

ter, Minn. 

SHUTZ, J., Winthrop, Ia., resigns. 

STACK, A. H., removes from Preston Hol- 

low to Bangall, N. Y. 

SMITH, H. A., Nora Springs, Ia., resigns. 

STRACKE, ROBERT, ord. in Buffalo, N. Y. 

WILLIAMSON, A. F., called to Fair 
Haven, Minn. 

WILLIAMS, H., Burlington, Ia., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


AMENT, WILLIAM S., Medina, O., resigns. 

BULLARD, AsA, Congregational Sunday- 
school Society, died recently, aged 84. 

BURNHAM, COoLLins G., Wilton, N. H 
resigns. 

BUSHEE, WILLIAM A., Morrisville, Vt., 
resigns. 

CARTER, CLAkK, South ch, Lawrence, 
Mass., invited to become city mission- 
ary. 

CASE, Horatio M., Hastings, accepts call 
to Stuart, Ia. 

CLAUSON, C. A., will supply at Gasport, 
N. Y., for six months. 

DALTON, MakTIN L., invited to supply at 
Camden, N. Y., for a year. 

GOODRICH, LEwis, East Concord, N. H., 
resigns. 

GRAUER, O. C., Union ch., Cobden, IIL, 
resigns. 

HAWLEY, Jony P., Stafford Springs, 
called to New Hartford, Conn. 

HORRINE, §. D., licentiate of Sioux Asso- 
ciation, accepts call to Castana and 
Rodney, Ia. 

HURLBUT, HEnry C., East Lake, takes 
charge at Howard City, Mich. 

JOHNSON, CHARLEs C., goes to Munns- 
ville, N. Y., for a year. , 

JOHNSTON, J. B., accepts call to Olive 
Branch ch., St. Louis, Mo. 

KING, JAMEs B., Sandwich, Mass., resigns. 

MANN, WILLIAM G., accepts call to Second 
ch., Biddeford, Me. 

MARTS, WILLIAM G., accepts call to Reed’s 
Corners, N. Y. 

MITCHELL, GEORGE W., Avoca, Neb., re- 
signs. 

RICHARDS, EMANUEL, Bird City, Kan.. 
resigns. 

SANFORD, WILLIAM C., Smith Center, 
Kan., resigns. 

SEYMOUR, CHARLES R., Winchester, 
Mass., resigns. 

SMITH, ALBERT, Andover Seminary, ac- 
cepts cali to Presbyterian ch., Bedford, 


a’. 


” 


TAYLOR, GrEorGE E., Indianola, accepts 
appointment as general missionary for 
Southwestern Nebraska. 

TAYLOR, ALBERT W., Ellington, accepts 
call to Rushville, N. Y. 

TENNEY, MAkcUs D., Neosho Falls, Kan., 
resigns. 

THOMPSON, J. K., Gardner, Mass., ord. 
home missionary. 

WEBSTER, FRANKLIN G.,Cammington and 
Plainfield, Mass., resigns. 


WHITE, ec. A., accepts call to Princeton, 
Mass. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


BARNES, PERcy, becomes rector Grace 
ch., Everett, Mass. . 

BRAYTON, H. C., 1s in charge St. George’s 

* chapel, Fort George Isiand, Fla. 

CHILD, Wi.u14M &., D.D., takes charge St. 
Matthew’s, Jamestown, R. Jf. 

FULTON, J. M. C., becomes rector St. 
Paul’s, Central City, Col. 

LEWIs, W. G. W., removes from Malone 
to Mecbanicsviile, N. Y. 

LINDSKOG, C. G. H., ord. priest in Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

PARKER, STEVENS, enters upon rectorshi 
Chureh Redeemer, Secclliza, R.-¥. ’ 

PRESCOTT, PuHILir M., takes duty at St. 
Stephen’s, Baltimore, Md. 

RANSFORD, Ep., becomes assistant priest 
at Christ ch., Klizabeth, NJ. 

WHIPPLE, R. B., isin charge St. Mark’s, 
Maquoketa, [a. 

WILKINSON, J. E., accepts rectorship St. 

_ John’s, Grand Haven, Mich. 

WIL EINSON, W.., beco: 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention m our ust of “ Rooks of the Week 
wil be consvicred by us an equavaent to their pub- 
ushers for all volumes recetved. The interests of our 
readers wil! quide us tn the selection of works for fur. 
ther notice.) 


RENAN'’S PEOPLE OF ISRAEL,* 


BY PROF. WILLIAM HINRY GRZEN, D.D., LL.D, 





THIS is improperly called a history. It 
is a2 philosophical romance, in which a 
priori deductions and imaginative fancies 
play the principal part, with only facts 
enouzh thrown in to create a semblance 
of the historical without altering the fic- 
titious character of the entire represen- 
tation. 

Israelitish history is here judged avow- 
edly from the standpoint of ‘‘positivist 
naturalism.” Science, itis affirmed, has 
never ‘discovered that a superior being 
concerns himself with events either of 
the physical or moral order” of the uni- 
verse (p, 34). ‘‘No signs have been dis- 
covered in Nature of any intelligent agent 
superior to man. Nature is inexorable; 
its laws are blind. Prayer never encoun- 
ters any being that it can turn from its 
purpose” (p. 23). ‘The Divinity is im- 
personal as well as absolute and supreme” 
(p. 220); ‘*the soul of the world” (p.xxviii). 
‘** Christian Theology with its Bible has 
for the last three centuries been the worst 
enemy of science” (p. 50). Believers in a 
future state are *‘dupes to the dream of 
the hereafter, of that phantasmagoria of 
a double or a shadow which survives in 
the regions below” (p. 42). *‘The Jewish 
history, which claims to have the mo- 
nopoly of miracles, is not a whit more ex- 
traordinary than Greek history ” (p. x). 

There is, in his opinion, no reliable rec- 
ord of facts ** inthe hietury of Israel up 
to the time of David.”” The documents, 
in which this history is professedly re- 
luted are compared to the Homeric poems, 
the Arab tales of the ante-Islam period 
and the Arthurian romances of the mid- 
dl2 ages, which are not histcrical ‘‘ aud 
yet are store-houses of information as to 
the social life of the epoch in which they 
have written.” ‘* We do not need to 
know in histories ” based on such sources 
‘*how things happened”; it is sufficient for 
usto know ** how they might have hap- 
pened.” In venturing opinions as to 
individual events ‘‘ every phrase should 
be accompanied by a ‘perhaps’. I believe 
that I have used it pretty freely, bus if 
the reader thinks that it does not occur 
often enough, he can fill it in at his own 
discretion. If he doesthis he will arrive 
exactly at whut I think.” ‘* Moses, if he 
ever existed, which there is every reason 
to suppose that he did, is fourteen or fif- 
teen centuries anterior to Jesus. Jesus is 
known to us by at least one contemporary 
piece of evidence, that of St. Paul. His 
legend is the work of the second and 
third ; eneration of Christians. The old- 
est legends relating to Moses are at least 
four or five centuries posterior to the 
agein which he lived, perhaps more.” 
And these old epic tales have been over- 
luid with ‘theocratic after-touches and 
sacerdotal revisions,” which only the 
practiced eye of modern criticism has 
been able to detect. 

With this view of the untrustworthi- 
ness of his sources, their_historical; state- 
ments pass in the main for nothing, and 
M. Renan substitutes for them whatever 
his philosophical principles seem to re- 
quire, or allows such a residuum tostand 
as it pleases him to accept. He is at par- 
ticular pains at every step to reduce 
Israel to a level withsurrounding nations 
and toimpute to the former the notions, 
and practices prevalent 1n the latter. He 
conceives of the religion of Israel as based 
upon and sustained by imposture. He 
caricatures and misrepresents it in every 
way, utterly ignoring its true character 
and spirit,and parading every act of 
apostasy or transgression as its ordinary 
and legitimate outgrowth. 
well 


One might as 
undertake the refutatioc of Don 
Quixote or any other figment of the 
imagination as of the volume before us. 

This volume is one of a series projected 

* HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF ISRAEL TILL THE 
TIM" OF hixnG Daviv. By E@nesT KUNAN, author 
of “Life of Jesus.,’ Boston: Roberts Brothers. gg. 
8vo pp. 362, 








forty years ago on the Origin of Chris- 
tianity, of which his history of Jesus, of 
the Apostles, of St. Paul and of the early 
Churches were the first installments. For 
the last six years he has given his whole 
attention tothe preparation of the pres- 
ent volume and of the two which are to 
succeed it, carrying the history down to 
the time of Ezra. He then proposed to 
write in one volume the history of the 
times of the Asmoneans, which will 
extend in time to the Life of Jesus and 
thus complete the cycle which it was his 
desire to embrace. 

This so-called history begins with “the 
passage from the animal state to humani- 
ty,” which took place in various parts of 
the globe either simultaneously or euc- 
cessively. Primitive humanity was very 
malevolent. The need for order created 
the hierarchy. Force was met by impos- 
tureand by working upon the sup2rsti- 
tious fears of men. 

The nomad Semites believed that the 
world was penetrated and governed by 
the Elohim; that is by myriads of active 
beings, very analogous to the “spirits” of 
the savages, inseparable in a way from 
one another, so that it was difficult not 
to regard them as a whole and confound 
them altogether, and thus they became 
monotheistic. Tent life was the chief 
promoterof monotheism. It was a great 
degradation when this universal divinity 
was converted into a national God, 
Jahveh, the protecting deity of Israel, 
bound to show favors to them and to 
declare that they were right even when 
they were wrong. Jahveh is not just, 
being monstrously partial toward Israel, 
and cruelly severe upon other peoples. 
He loved Israel and hated the rest of the 
world. He slew, lied, deceived and 
robbed all for the benefit of Israel. The 
work of the prophets consisted in re- 
creating by reflection the ancient Elohism, 
in forcioly identifying Jahveh with EI- 
Elion, and in rectifying the twist which 
the adoption of a particular god had 
given to the religious direction of Israel. 

Abraham (Ab-Orham) is the pater 
Orehamus, a fabled king of Ur. Jakobel, 
a kind of synonym of Israel, was abridged 
to Jacob, Beni-Jacob or Beni-Israel was 
the name of a tribe; and ia course of 
time Jacob was taken to be a living 
person, grandson of Abraham. Isaac, 
abbreviated from Isaakel, may have been 
the designation of the tribe at a certain 
epoch, or perhaps may have been a 
body anterior to that of the Jakobel. The 
adoption of circumcision by the Israelites 
was a great historical blunder. When 
the dream of a universal religion for the 
human race became the dominant idea of 
Israel, circumcision stood in the way as 
the great obstacle. It was very nearly 
causing the whole scheme to fall. If St. 
Paul had not got the better of his 
struggle with James, Ohristianity, that is 
to say, universal Judaism, would have 
had no future before it. 

Levi were low-class Egyptians, who 
got mixed up with Israel. Moses is com- 
pletely buried by the legends which have 
grown up over him. The bearers of the 
ark (aron) were called Beni-Aron; whence 
Aron or Aaron became a personage, a 
guide of the people like Moses, and in 
time Moses’ brother. The leaders of Is- 
rael did not hesitate to resort to any of 
the impostures which the ancients re- 
garded as perfectly legitimate. It was 
necessary to persuade these. poor waifs 
that the God of their tribe was watching 
over them. Whenever a spring of water 
was discovered, the discovery was attrib- 
uted toa miracle. Now and again the 
wind would bring upon their track a 
flock of quails, and this, they were told, 
was due tothe God who watched over 
them and wished to relieve their distress. 
Night-time is often chosen for a march, 
andin that casea lighted lantern, fas- 
tened on to the end of a long pole, is often 
used asa rallying-sign. This column, in- 
visible by day, luminous by night, was 
the very God of Israel guidiug his neople 
through these solitudes. ° 

Sinai had its god, who had the great- 
est possible affinity with lightning. The 
summits where such terrible storms were 
brewed appeared to be the dwelling-place 
of a fiery deity with the feathers of an 





eagle or ahawk, whose face was the head 
of Medusa, which no living person could 
see. 
What really happened when the tribe 
entered the rocky defiles of the Horeb? 
Impossible to say. Did Moses, the chief 
of the people, take advantage of one of 
those fearful storms so frequent in the 
country to make the people believe in a 
revelation of the ‘ god-lightning,” who 
resided on the hights? Or,in the four 
or five hundred years which followed this 
grandiose legend, did it swell like a soap- 
bubble, all the more brilliant and colored 
because it was empty? 

And thus he goes on and on and on, ad 
nauseam, without the s'ightest apprecia- 
tion of the grandeur and the sacredness 
of that with which he is dealing, pervert- 
ing and belittling. and falsifying every- 
thing, substituting his own wretched 
vagaries and blasphemies for the truth of 
history,and venting vapid nonsense with 
the air of one who is uttering uncontro- 
vertible truth. 

The translator seems occasionally to 
betray a lack of acquaintance with the 
terms in ordinary use to describe the 
matters discussed or referred to; e. g., 
** Book of the Alliance,” p. 103 and else- 
where for Book of the Covenant * lesson,” 
p. 255, for textual reading. The blunder 
in the Hebrew on p. 254 and ‘*‘ Gideon” 
for Gilead p. 276, and the like, are prob- 
ably to be laid to the charge of the 
printer. But the odd forms that are 
frequently given to proper names; e. g., 
** Cethura,” p. 93, ‘‘ Quenizzites” (but Ke- 
nites), p. 114, ‘‘Gabesh” (for Jabesh). p. 
291, etc., etc., are a mystery upon any 
recognized principle of transliteration. 


PRINCETON, N. J. 
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WE do not remember how many years 
ago the first edition of Archivald Forbes’s 
William of Germany was published. Mr. 
Forbes was the distingnished English war 
correspondent who had followed, studied 
and reported the movements of the war 
which resulted in proclaming the Empire 
and Emperor of Germany. In the volume 
he advanced himself to the rank of a first- 
class biographer and as far as it went his 
woik has been received as a standard au- 
thority, especially in the parts relating to 
military operations. It ended, however, at 
the culmination of King William’s career in 
his secure establishment as Emperor of the 
new German Empire. Mr. Forbes, when 
called on recently to complete the work up 
to William’s death, was not welland strong 
enough to doss. The publishers of the au- 
thorized American edition have, therefore, 
employed Mr. John P. Jackson to finish it, 
and the completed volume is now before the 
public with four new chapters added by Mr. 
Jackson, carrying the work down to the 
end of the Kaiser’s life. The first twelve 
chapters need no comment. The supple- 
mentary four are done with good sense and 
intelligence and make a complete thing of 
the Life. (Cassell & Co. $1.50.) —~—An- 
other volume on the same subject, but of 
American authorship, is William I and the 
German Empire, by G. Barnett Smith, a 
‘biographical and historical sketch” of 
the great Kaiser. Its author is a practiced 
hand in such work, havivug already publish- 
ed similar volumes as ‘‘ The Life of Her 
Majesty the Queen” and “ The Biography 
of Mr. Gladstone.’’ The sources for a Life 
of William are ample, and, with the excep- 
tion of a few tangled and perplexed pcints, 
sufficient and satistactory. In connection 
with his great Chancellor, his noble but un- 
fortunate son, Field Marshall Moltke and 
the great generals who stood around him, 
he makes by far the strongest and most 
picture-que impression of avy man in this 
century. Mr. Smith has collected his ma- 
terials from all sides and put them together 
so as to give avivid impression of the man 
and his policy and his reign. He has enliv- 
ened the accounts of battles in the brief 
war with Austria and in the long war 
against France with numerous contempo- 
rary extracts, and in these parts of his work 
made free use of the dramatic style of de- 
scription. he volume is popular in style, 
crowded with facts, and in addition to its 
general value as the record of a great pe- 
riod of modern history and the reformation 
of the German Empire, will meet the de- 
mand which has arisen recently in conse- 
quence of the Kaiser’s death. (A. C..Mec- 
Clurg & Co., Chicago, $3.00.) 


....-The Letters of Gen. C. G. Gordon to 
to hig Sister, M. A. Gordon, are puvlished 
by Macmillan & Co., dedicated, by special 
permission, to the Queen. These letters 








bring out with new emphasis what was be- 4 
fore known of this remarkabe man. They 


show bim a Christian in all senses, holding 
to Jesus Christ in absolute faith and te his 
Bible. At the same time he accepted Christ 
and his Gospel on the catholic side, ang ap- 
pears in these letters with his catholic side 
turned toward the Arab. The letters are 
emiuently bold and suggestive. He was hot 
a mau to be restrained in his freedom of 
thinking. His positi.nat Khartim ang re: 
lations with the government at home do 
not seem to receive much illumination in 
this letter. Their chief value is the com. 
fort and help to be derived from Treading 
them, which is rich and great. (Price $2.00.) 

We commended the first editon of 
the sermons of Eiward J. Hardy, Chaplain 
to H. M. Forces, and author of thoge 
admirable booklets ‘‘How to be Happy 
Though Married”’ and ‘“‘ Manners Make the 
Man.” Faint Yet Pursuing, and Other 
Sermons, now brought out again by Thomas 
Whittaker is a collection of manly, pithy 
and effective sermons, preached for the 
most part to soldiers, and all the better for 
that.—-—Published by A. D. F. Randolph 
& Co. is Holyin Christ: Thoughts on the 
Calling of God’s Children to be Holy ag 
He is Holy, by the well-known veteran 
writer on themes of this class, the Rey, 
Andrew Murray, whose “ Abide in Christ,” 
**Like Christ,’ *‘ With Christ,” and * The 
Children for Christ,’? are familiar to al] 
who have been interested in the ‘‘ Higher 
Life” and “ Holiness” literature. Every 
man in his own way, and the Rev. Dr, Dis 
in his way, tho it has a little touch of the 
ecclesiastic in it which shows plainly that 
it is notourway! Itis, nevertheless, honest, 
forcible and very much needed at this 
present moment. We shoul not care to 
have every pulpit in the country resounding 
Sunday after Sundiy to the kay of Dr 
Dix’s new volume ot Lenten Sermons, The 
Seven Deadly Sins; but considering lo¥ 
little blunt preaching there has been on 
these points, where so:ial morality is tend- 
ing, and what a wholly unne: essary com- 
motion has been raised about these sermons, 
we are glad that they were preached, and 
glad they are published, and hope they will 
be read. For an example of pl»in speaking 
commend us to the sermon on ‘“ Lust,” 
(E. & J. B. Young & Co.) 








...-In his republication of The Orbis 
Pictus of John Amos Comenius, C. W, 
Bardeen has brought to light a remarkable 
tho largety forgotten book which. in 
this day ef object lessons and illustrated 
handbooks deserves to be remembered as 
the first child’s picture book. lt was first 
published at Nuremburg, in 1657, and the 
English translation was reprinted in this 
country as late as 1812. The author Come 
nius was once invited to become President 
of Harvard College. He was the Jast of the 
old line of Moravian Bishops previous t0 
the Zinzendorf revival. He thought oui for 
himself a method of teaching which 80 
closely resembles the modern ‘ object-les 
son” method that Pestalozzi must have seen 
it. In 1638 Comenius was requested by the 
government of Sweden to draw up a scheme 
for the schools of the country. He was in- 
vited to join the English commission for 
educational reform, and with that in view 
visited the county. He finally removed to 
Amsterdam, where he die: with his mind 
full of schemes for the reform of primary 
school teaching. It is possible that the New 
England Primer drew some of its sugges 
tions as to method from him. The Orbis 
Pictus was the ripest expression of his 
views published by bim and reached aa 
enormous sale. In the wasted and wrecked 
condition of Europe after the Thirty Years’ 
warit became the great home-book which 
enabled every mother to set up a sort of 
school for her children in her own house. 
It begins with the simplest and most ele 
mentary matter, and, from a rude picture 
of the New England Primer order 
as text or ‘‘object-lesson” proceeds to 
developthe lesson. It advances on @ graded 
path tothe most complex and difficult sub- 
jects ending with the Final Judgment. 
The aim of the book is comprehensive. It 
teaches geography, physiology, astronowy, 
all art, trades, professions, occupations, and 
even amusements. It givesa system of 80 
ciology adapted to the ideas of the times, 
teaches religion, morals and manners, and 
does allin the object-lesson manner. The 
reproduction by C. W. Bardeen, publisher, 
gives an excellent idea of the work and 
makes a most interesting volume for refer- 
ence, especially as an illustration of tbe 
customs, mauners, beliefs and arts of the 
seventeenth century. 


....In all ke has written, and who has 
done more for righteousness among men, 
David Ross*Locke (Petroleum V. 
never did a piece of work with more of 
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essence of true feeling and good morality 
in it than in Hannah Jane, the poem of the 
wife who withered under the burden of a 
devoted life while the husband rose, ex- 
panded and fattened. The poem is a good 
one to keep before a public which contains 
among its brilliant examples so many 
touples who have risen from the bottom 
aud in whose life the man hashad the train- 
ing and the woman the drudgery. The 
effectiveness of the poem is hightened by 
the numerous illustrations given to it in 
the edition published in handsome form 
and on fine heavy paper by (Lee & Shepard, 
Boston; Charles T. Dillingham, New York. 
$1.50). We are glad to find the standard 
works on which Petroleum VY. Nasby won 
his fame do not grow stale by time and 
iteration. The republication of his humors, 
by Lee & Shepard (Boston), is as fresh and 
funny as when the publication in numbers 
sent a weekly wave of laughter over the 
country. - The title-page sufficiently de- 
scribes the republished edition. The Strug- 
gles (Social, Financial and Politveal) of 
Petroleum V. Nusby, Sometime Pastor 
uv the “Church uv the Slawterd Inno- 
cents” (Lait St. Vallandigham), Wingert’s 
Corners, Ohio, and of the * Church uv the 
noo Dispinsashun,” Saint’s Rest, New Jer- 
sey; Perfessur uv Biblikle Polity in the 
“Southern Military and classikle Insti- 
toot,” and late Postmaster (under A. John- 
son) at Confederate X roads, ** which is in 
the Stuit uv Kentucky,” embracing His 
Trials and Troubles, Ups and Downs, 
Rejoicings and Wailings; likewise his 
views of men and things, together with 
the lectures ** Cussid be Canaan,” ** The 
Struggles of a Conservative with the 
Woman Question,” and ** In Search of the 
Man of Sin.” This collection contains 
the letter introductory written by Charles 
Sumner and the illustrations of Thomas 
Nast. The volume exemplifies the unity of 
all genuiae reform in this, that with some 
shifting of names it is as vigorous a propa- 
ganda now as it was twenty years ayo. 





-seeLa2 chorus of enthusiastic notice 
which has followed the publication of the 
biography of James Hannington, First 
Bishop of Eastern Equatorial Africa, will 
surprise noone who has read the book. It 
has run through many editions in England 
aad is repablisted here by A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co. inan “‘authorized American 
edition from the sixth London edition.” 
No truer or nobler example of Christian life 
exists in the annals of the Church, and no 
better proof can be desired than is contained 
io this volume of the vitality of the Gospel 
in tue modefn Caurch. The editor is E. C. 
Dawson, M.4., Oxon., Incumbent of St. 
Thomas’s Church, Edinburgh, who was 
connected with the Bishop by marriage with 
the sister of his wife. (Randolph & Co. 32.00.) 
Maemillan & Co. publish a collection 
of Miscellaneous Essays, by R. W. Church, 
Dean of St. Paul’s, London, which have 
already appeared in different periodicals, 
and are so widely different fiom the brief 
and hasty essays demanded by the modern 
reader as to deserve to be called monographs 
on the separate topicstreated. The present 
volume handles in this way ‘‘ The Essays of 
Montaigne,” “ Brittany,” ‘* Cassiodorus,” 
‘“‘The Letters of Pope Gregory I’’ and *‘ The 
Early Ottomans.’’———For the use of Epis- 
copal clergymen whose services rise in 
power and value with every step of progress 
in the understanding of the Liturgy oftheir 
Church, Thomas Whittaker publishes a 
volume of Parish Lectures on the Prayer- 
Book, by Wm. A. Snively, V.D. These lec- 
tures lay no claim to originality, and would 
be worthless 1f they did. They draw on 
recognized sources, and present the sub- 
ject in a simple and well-ordered form, 
which will make them useful and accept- 
able, especially to young clergymen. 
All who love rich, pointed and thoroughly 
worked out sermons, will take up with 
pleasure and profit the volume of Sermons 
Preached in St. Andrew’s Church, Quebec, 
by John Cook, D.D.., LL.D. They have the 
mellow ripeness of a long ministry in them, 
with no loss of vigor, point or brevity. 


....The fact that in 1860-61 eleven of the 
states seceded from the Union, in virtue of 
an ordinance to that effect adopted by a 
constitutional convention, and that in 1862 
a similar step was proposed in Illinois is 
su‘fi-ient to indicate the very great politi- 
cal importance of the question raised for 
discussion by ex-Judge John Alexander 
Jameson, LL.D., in his Treatise on Consti- 
tutlonal Conventions; their History, Pou- 
ers, and Modes of Proceeding. This admi- 
rable treatise was one of the many and 
deeper studies of our political system which 
were drawn out by the alarming events and 
revolutionary themes of the late War. 
Judge Jameson was at the time on the 
Bench of the Superior Court, at Chicago, 














and his work bearing the above-named title 
was at once seen to be the first adequate 
discussion of a question whose supreme po- 
litical importance had hardly been sus- 
pected. The demand for the work has been 
so large that it has now reached a fourth 
edition in which the whole has been re- 
vised, corrected and enlarged. It makes 
a large octavo bound in conventional legal 
sheep, and so far as we can judge is likely 
to remain the standard, as it is now thesole 
authority on the subject. The author’s 
first step is to define a legal constitutional 
convention which he does by citation from 
the fundamental law, actual cases, recog- 
nized opinions, etc. He then shows in the 
same judicial manner how such conventions 
are to be organized and what their powers 
are. This is discussed with an exhaustive 
thoroughness which leaves little to be de- 
sired. The closing chapters are on the sub- 
mission of this work to the people and on 
the general theory of amendments to con- 
stitutions and the relation of conventions 
to it. We need only add that the work fills 
a gap in our political literature and is 
written in a plain, direct and interesting 
style as free as possible from legal techni- 
calities. (Chicago: Callaghan & Co.) 


....The Kentucky Resolutions of 1798 
form the subject-matter of an interesting 
aud impartial historical study, by Ethel- 
bert Dudley Warfield, A.M., LL.B. These 
famous resolutions derived their force from 
the fact that they were associated with a 
similar series adopted by Virginia and 
which became theimmediate platform of the 
Jeffersonian democracy and tater the basis 
of nullification in 1830 and, in Calhoun’s 
hand, of the doctrine of secession. They arose 
primarily out of an indefinite feeling that 
the Federalist admuivistration was going 
too far in the direction of centralizatiun. 
The great name of Washington t first sup- 
pressed the outoreak, but when the Alien 
and Sedition laws were proposed under 
Adams the long-suppressed opposition 
burst forth. It is now known that Jeffer- 
son drafted the Kentucky Resolutions. 
Madison acted with him in the general 
measure but his position was more moder- 
ate. A brief but admirable survey of the 
whole coutest, as relates beth to Virginia 
and Kentucky and the nullification and 
secession controversies, will be found in 
Lalor’s Cyclopedia of Political Science, 
from the pen of Prof. Alexander John- 
ston. Mr. Warfield has made a microscopic 
examination of the Kentucky part of the 
controversy, and arrives at a conclusion 
substantially the same as Professor John. 
ston’s. His *‘Study”’ is admirable in spirit 
and method, tho we must still doubt 
whether either Jefferson or Madison ever 
had any other conception of state nullifica- 
tion than as it might be accomplished 
legally by the states in convention, and as 
a measure looking not to secession but to 
the abrogation of obnoxious measures by 
a power assumed to be higher than Con- 
gress. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


....Life’s Problems Here and Hereafter 
is an autobiography by an unknown author 
who has taken this way of aiding with his 
own experience and example the multitude 
who are wandering in skeptical confusion. 
Starting as a child in an orthodox New 
England home he found the strong rational- 
istic tendencies of his race too much for his 
hereditary creeds, and lapsed into a sus- 
pense of faith which threatened every mo- 
ment to become absolute infidelity. From 
this abyss he was saved by a gradual re- 
turn to substantial agreement with the or- 
thodox faith. The process is described in 
patient fullness, point by point and step by 
step. The foundation for all is laid in an 
argument for the divine existence which 
has some of the merits of that unrivaled 
argument which has been presented by the 
unknown author of ‘“‘The Earth and Stars.” 
The present author takes a view of the life 
to come which resembles Miss Phelps’s, and 
in more than one other point takes the lib- 
erty to formulate his own creed. The book 
is fresh, vigorous and helpful. (Boston: 
Cupples & Hurd. $1.25.) Prof. Alex- 
ander Balmain Bruce, of the Free Church 
College, Glasgow, speaks to the point in his 
lectures on The Miraculous Elements in the 
Gospels, a volume published by A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son, and which contains the “Eli 
Lectures” in Union Theological Seminary, 
delivered by Professor Bruce. These lec- 
tures have the same breadth, considerate- 
ness and depth of insight which we re- 
marked on in ** The Humiliation of Christ” 
by the same author. They are richer and 
more rewarding, we should say, than his 
volume on “‘ The Parables,’’ and altogether 
such a treatise as noone who wisbes to 
understand the fundamental question dis- 
cussed in the Lectures can afford to over- 
look. (Armstrong & Son. $2.50.) 











.... Wecan heartily commend Foundation 
Stones: Lectures to the Young, by the Rev. 
Robert F. Coyle, Pastor of the Fullerton 
Ave. Presb. Church, Chicago, as an effect- 
ive grounding in the fundamentals of faith. 
Itisashort but candid method of dealing 
with the current skepticism, and will prove 
valuable not only in dealing with declared 
infidelity or positive unbelief but in con- 
firming faith against the insidious ap- 
proaches of skepticism. (Fleming H. Revel: 
Chicago and New York.) The Rev. 
Robert Watts, D.D., Professor of Systemat- 
ic Theology in the Assembly’s College at 
Belfast, brings the resources of a strong and 
well-trained mind to bear on the fundamen- 
tal questions of philosophy in The Reign 
uf Causality: A Vindication of Telic 
Causal Efficiency. Dr. Watts holds that 
the ultimate irenicon which is to bring 
science and religion together isa common 
agreement as to the nature of causality and 
the proper conception of a cause. He car- 
ries out his principle in a close analysis of 
atomism, automatism, agnosticism and va- 
rious other scientific hypotheses with the 
view of vindicating the principle of teleology 
a:ainst the assaults made upon it. The 
volume will be found full of vigorous 
thinking, high speculation and dignified 
views of lifeand man. (Scribner & Wel- 
ford.) Gospels of Yesterday is a vol- 
ume of papers reprinted from the Contem- 
porary Review andthe British and For- 
eign Evangelical Review rewritten for pub- 
lication. In substance they are a trenchant 
attack on Professor Drummond's “Natural 
Law inthe Spiritual World,’ on Herbert 
Spencer’s religious teaching, and on Mat 
thew Arnold’s ‘Gospel of Nature.” They 
are acute,uncompromising and conservative, 
and well worth reading. (Thomas Whitta- 
ker. $1.25.) 


.. We have read through with great in- 
terest the Memorials of a Southern Plant 
er, by Susan Dabney Smedes. Tbomas 
Dabney, the subject of this memoir,was one 
of Nature’s noblemen, aud so noble in his 
mold that his manhood grew finer, truer 
aud stronger amid the trials of slavery. 
Amid prevailing shiftlessness and unthrilt, 
everything around him was 1n order. Firm- 
ness, gentleness and consideration resulted 
ina haopy plavtation whose master was 
widely loved and honored. Mr. Dabney was 
never wholly satisfied with slavery. He 
threw himself with all his migut iuto the 
Southern Rebellion, tho he distrusted 
Davis. He was wrecked in the sweeo of our 
armies over his Mississippi plantation, but 
lived to sail out into happier waters, and 
to reach the conclusion that even the 
blacks were better off in freedom than they 
had been in slavery. The charm of this 
volume of memoirs is its simplicity and 
truthfulness. It is a picture of the South 
before the War, during the War and after 
the War. We have it with the delusions, 
illusions, enthusiasms, prejudices, suffer- 
ings and fierce passion of the period, and all 
this as part of the reality becomes effective 
in the portray .1. (Baltimore: Cushings & 
Bailey. $150.) For tie student of his- 
tory Early Days of Mormonism—Palmyra, 
Kirtland and Nauvoo, by I. H. Kennedy, 
Editor of the Magazine of Western His- 
tory, has this good thing to recommend it, 
that it is written with no bias for or against 
the Mormons and is simply an attempt to 
tell the story and give the facts. The 
author makes no argument and leaves 
Mormonism as he finds it, one of the prob- 
lems of the age. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50.) 











....For fullaess and deep voluminous 
flow the best of all the papers collected in 
Horace E. Scudder’s Men and Letters: 
Essays in Characterization and Crit- 
icism is that on his friend the late Dr. 
Elisha Mulford. We suppose that 
he and Dr. Munger, of New Haven, stood 
nearer to this man of genius and geniality 
than any others. They have both published 
their memoirs and these memories make de- 
lightful chapters in the history of American 
Life and Letters. Mr. Scudder’s style 
varies much in this volume with the sub- 
ject. In the closing paper on ‘* The Future 
of Shakespeare” he approaches the ample, 
leisurely fullness of the ideal essayist, with 
perhaps nothing wanting but the gleam 
of lurking humor. For the literary artist, 
or to readers fond of pursuing the evolu- 
tion of a work, of art there isa great treat 
in “‘The Shaping of Excelsior.”” (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) Mr. Scudder 
discloses himself in a very different char- 
acter in The Book of Folk Stories which, 
like his previous * Book of Fables,” is an 
attempt to think out as a child would and 
reproduce in a form intelligible to children 
only a few steps beyond their Primers,these 
old stories. Mr. Scudder has made them 
young without loss of dignity, and issued 








themina form of direct simplicity which 
in no way lowers their charm. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 60 cents.) 


....-Lady Wilde (‘‘ Speranza’) has com- 
posed a volume of fascinating interest in 
her Ancient Legends, Mystic Charms and 
Supe) stitions of Ireland, with Sketches of 
the Irish Past. Itis the nearest approach 
that has been made in our time to a com- 
plete record of the superstitions and legends 
which linger on in Ireland. They are re- 
corded as nearly as possible in the living 
form, and are collected for this work by 
competent persons familiar with the speech 
of the Irish people at home. The collection 
from the anthropological point of view is 
an immensely interesting study of the 
Irish people, as the present turbulent and 
vexatious element in British politics. 
After reading this book and contemplating 
that people in the reflection it gives of their 
mental constitution, it is difficult to believe 
that English abuse and landlordism ac- 
count forall. Lady Wildeis an enthusias- 
tic believer in the common origin of the 
Greeks and the Irish. In fact, she holds to 
something like a distant cousinship between 
the races, and is perpetually stumbling over 
evidences of the fact, in the songs, tales and 
very exclamations she preserves in her 
pages. She even tells us that the native Irish 
tongue, of all surviving tongues, bears the 
closest resemblance to Sanscrit. Lady 
Wilde, with her enthusiasm, her exuber- 
auce, her boundless love for [reland and the 
Irish, and with her tiréless activity, is a de- 
lightful companion to travel with through 
the romance of this most romantic people. 
(Ticknor & Co: Boston. $2.50) 

....-Another excellent compendious sur- 
vey of ancient life is published for Ameri- 
can readers, Society in Rome under the 
Cesars, by William Ralph Inge. The vol- 
ume is the Essay which obtained the *‘ Hare 
Prize” at Cambridge, Eng., in the competi- 
tion of 1886, and is written straight on with- 
out notes or learned diuression in a good 
form for the general reader, The authoris 
a Fellow of King’s Coilege, Cambridge, 
an] assistant master at Eton, His essay is 
nota study of the origina! sources, but is 
based upon a careful study of the best and 
latest authoriies, Itis vrief, compendious 
and trustworthy, just such a book as will 
satisfy the reader who is ambitious to com- 
pass the largest amount of knowledge with 
the smallest expease of time and labor. To 
give a g.impse of its contents the topics 
treated in succession ure: Religion, Philos- 
opby, Morality, he Government end So- 
ciety, Literature and Art, Grades of Society, 
Kducation, Marriage, Daily Life, Amuse- 
ments and Luxury, etc.,. This is a com- 
prehensive and satisfactory succession of 
topics, starting with religion and philos- 
ophy as the root of national character and 
terminating in those disintegrating and 
destructive social phenomena which, begin- 
ning in the decay of religious character and 
the corruption of philosophy, end in the 
total break-up of society. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, $1.25.) 


.... Two more spirited, sensible, pithyand 
altogether delightful volumes can hardly 
be thought of in their class than The 
Throne of Eloquence, Great Preachers, 
Ancient and Modern and The Vocation of 
the Preacher, both by the late E. Paxton 
Hood. The volumes have been befote the 
public two or three years in the English, 
edition, and now when the attention of the 
American public is called to them by the 
edition in two volumes published by Funk 
& Wagnalls, nothing more is necessary 
than to remind the reading public of the 
treat before any one who has not yet read 
them. He may at least be assured of this, 
that he cannot read far without being 
played on by all the gales of emotion as in 
a great and varying drama of human life. 
Mr. Hood was no bookish man. He did not 
care for stale bread. He was no theologian 
of the schools. Wherever he found a man 
in the pulpit he recognized him as such, and 
the charm of his book is his literary ability 
to define and depict the manly qualities 
which commanded his admiration. No 
Englishman ever had a quicker eye for the 
strong points of the American pulpit. His 
books are a repertory of incident and illus- 
tration drawn from the annals of the 
American pulpit particularly as they con- 
cern such men as Father Taylor of Boston 
and the pioneer p:eachers of the West and 
South. (Funk & Wagnalls. 82 per vol.) 


.... The Messrs, George Routledge & Sons 
reprint an American edition of Augustus 
J. C. Hare’s Days Near Paris. The value 
of this hand-book lies in its historic study 
of the vicinity of Paris and not in its char- 
acter as a guide-book. It furnishes an un- 
rivaled mass of well-arranged literary bio- 
graphical and historical selections which, 
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as read on the spot, will put the traveler in 
possession of the entire history. This is an 
entirely unique plan. At least no one else 
has carried it out so fully as Mr. Hare, 
whose book has no rival in pre-revolution- 
ary information and measurably down to 
Napoleon III. Mr. Hare, howéver, grows 
less interesting as he approaches recent 
times and stands revealed in close resem- 
blance to the snob when he gets fully into 
modern life. The only allusion we find, for 
example, in this hand-book to the German 
occupation of Versailles is the statement, 
p. 53, of the Gallery of Mirrors, “It was in 
this gallery that King William, of Prussia, 
caused himself to be proclaimed German 
Emperor in January 1871.”" It would bea 
difficult task for Mr. Hare to show that 
“King William of Prussia caused himself 
to be proclaimed emperor’? anywhere. 
(82.50.) 


.Claverhouse, in the “ English Wor- 
thies ”’ series, by Mowbray Morris, isan at- 
tempt todo justice to a man who was better 
than his fate,and whose misfortune lay in 
the side he espoused more than in the abuse 
of his powers. The present attitude of the 
public is, to say the least, not unfriendly to 
the reopening of questions like this as to 
the final verdict tobe given on Claverhouse, 
Public opinion is quite ready enough to as- 
sume that the traditional opinion represents 
more of the old partisan animosity than of 
the truth of history. Mr. Morris has, how- 
ever, too much of the judicial impartiality 
of history in him to commit the same mis- 
take on the Jacobin side of the question. 
He takes a fair middle position, makes no 
attempt to glorify nor even to extenuate 
the Jacobin policy, and claims for Claver- 
house only such modifications of opinion as 
the fuller evidence we possess as to his char- 
acter and motives entitle him to. It is un- 
doubtedly true that Lord Macaulay never 
saw the important collection of papers 
which are now relied on by the friends of 
Claverhouse. Mr. Morris doesnot at all join 
in the Tory abuse of Macaulay, tho he does 
insist that these late facts show that the 
account of this particular matter is too se- 
vere. (Appletons). 


- Prof. Joseph Le Conte, of the Univer- 
sity of California, is universally respected 
among naturalists for his scientific attain- 
ments and in religious circles for his firm 
adhesion to the principles and postulates of 
revelation. It would be difficult to name 
an author better qualified to discuss the 
question implied in the title of the volume 
he has just given to the public—Evolution 
and its Relation to Religious Thought. 
Professor Le Conte tersely describes his 
work by saying that ‘it may be expressed 
in turee questions: What is evolution? Is 
it true? Whatthen?”’ This last inquiry is 
the one which has the most interest for re- 
\igious people, and which for them is the 
most important part of this excellent treat- 
ise. Professor Le Conte discusses it in a 
broad, free and fearless manner, but with 
the result of reaching a conclusion which 
may reassure believers who have been led to 
suppose that there is in the subject dis- 
cussed in this book an irreconcilable oppo- 
sition between religion and science. Pro- 
fessor Le Conte’s method of treating this 
difficulty is at once candid and satisfactory. 
(D. Appleton & Co. 81.50.) 


--The Epochs of Church History, ed- 
ited by the Rev. Mandell Creighton, are to 
make a compact series of brief Church his- 
tories compiled from the best sources and 
comprised in twenty numbers, of which we 
believe seven are now published, viz.: ‘* The 
Reformation in England,” by Canon Perry; 
“The English Church in Other Lands,”’ by 
the Rev. H. W. Tucker; ‘‘The Church of 
the Early Fathers,’’ by the Rev. A. Plum- 
mer; “The Church and the Roman Em- 
pire,’ by the Rev. A. Carr; ‘‘ The Religious 
Revival io the Eighteenth Century,’ by the 
Rev. J. H. Overton; The University of Ox- 
ford,”’ ‘‘ The Church and the Puritans,” and 
the volume which is last from the press, 
The Church and the Eastern Empire, by 
the Rev. Henry Fanshawe Tozer. Mr. To- 
zer is familiar with the ground on which 
this history was enacted, having reviewed 
it previously in two different volumes. The 
present book is a compact compilation 
adapted intelligently and in good form to 
its purpose. (A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 80 
cents.) 

- Volume IV of Appleton’s Cyclopedia 
of American Biography, edited by James 
Grant Wilson and John Fiske, covers the 
ground from Lodge to Pickens. It contains 
an extraordinary number of distinguished 
subjects, among which are two Presidents, 
Madison and Monroe, Longfellow, James 
K. Paulding, Donald G. Mitchell, Percival, 
the poet, James Russell Lowell, William 
Penn and the Penn family, Robert Treat 





Paine, Horace Mann, Motley, General 
Meade, McClellan, Matthew G. Perry, and 
his brother Oliver H. Perry, Theodore Par- 
ker, Bishop Muhlenberg, Dr. William A. 
Muhlenberg, Samuel F. B. Morse, Chief 
Justice Marshall, and a long list of other 
names of thefirst eminence. Sketches and 
portraits are introduced freely. The arti- 
cles on the two Presidents, Madison by 
Professor Fiske and Monroe by President 
Gilman, are models in their kind. 


ae Another example in the succession of 
**English as She is Spoke” is Max O’Rell’s 
John Bull Junior; or, French as She is 
Traduced by the author of ‘“‘ John Bull and 
Island.”’ Mr. Eggleston puts this down as 
the best of Max O’Rell’s books, and we 
agree with him inthe judgment. Itis a 
new and original variation in the “‘ English 
as She is Spoke” type, and would be better 
described by the title ‘‘ French studied in 
the light of common blunders in learning 
it.” The charm of this book is not at all 
in its catalog of absurd things the average 
school-boy will blunder ipto, but in the deli- 
eate, humorous and yet almost psychologic 
processes by which English boys get off the 
track in learning French and the mistakes 
their English blood and training predesti- 
nates them to make. Sure as the book is to 
provoke laughter, it may equally be relied 
on to mend a boy’s French. (Cassell & Co. 
$1.00.) 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Miss FRANCES E,. WILLARD has published 
“Woman in the Pulpit,” an entertaining 
little controversial volume in eight chap- 
ters, through the press of D. Lothrop Co. 


..William Byr@ Page, the amateur 
champion of the world in the running high 
jump, has two articles on that sport in Har- 
per’s Young People for April 17th and 24th. 


-Dodd & Mead will bring out a 
complete literary edition of the novels of 
Walter Besant and James Rice; many of 
them very superior works in modern Eng- 
lish fiction. 


-Macmillan & Co. will issue, in the 
early spring, fifty cent paper editions of 
** Mr. Isaacs” and ‘“‘ Marzio’s Crucifix,” two 
of Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s popular and 
interesting stories. 

. We observe the announcement in the 
foreign literary columns of the death, some- 
what sudden, of Baron Blaze de Bury, the 
well-known writer and musical critic of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes. He was the eldest 
son of ‘‘Castil-Blaze,’”’ the once famous mu- 
sical critic of the Journal des Débats, 


Cupples & Hurd will publish immedi- 
ately ‘‘Stray Leaves from Newport,’ by 
Mrs. Wm. Lamont Wheeler, which is rather 
snobbishly advertised as “ not unlikely to 
create considerable stir on account of the 
author’s position in one of the most exclu- 
sive circles of American society ’’; the other, 
‘Social Life and Literature Fifty Years 
Ago,” by an author whose name is withheld. 

.An interesting exbibition of personal 
opinion lately was commented on in the 
German literary press. In the published 
eall for subscriptions to a monument of 
Heine at Diisseldorf, Paul Heyse, who 
worded the circular, spoke of Heine as ‘‘the 
greatest lyric poet since the days of Goe- 
the.’’ To this expression the authors Count 
Schack an! Martin Greif, of Munich, who 
were members of the Committee having 
the matter in charge, objected, and not im- 
properly, as in their opinion the claim of 
being ‘‘the greatest lyric poet’’ might be 
disputed by several other writers, notably, 
Ludwig Uhland, and they suggested the 
substitution of ‘‘ one of the greatest,” etc. 
As this modification was not agreed to, 
Count Schack and Herr Greif at once with- 
drew from the Committee. 

.Houghton, Miffilm & Co., have in 
press a novel by Mrs Margaret Deland, au- 
thor of ‘‘ The Old Garden”’ volume of poems 
which rece’ved kindly attention from many 
quarters on its appearance. In spite of its 
suggestive title ‘‘ John Ward, Preacher,” 
Mrs. Deland’s novel is defined as “‘ nota 
theological novel” in the ordinary accep- 
tation of the term, tho it is a study dealing 
in possible life, if one under trying cireum- 
stances and amid many perplexities, car- 
ried to a logical conclusion the tenets of the 
Presbyterian Church; and the book “deals 
with the problem of the sternest principles 
of the old orthodoxy brought into immedi- 
ate relations with the best and purest ele- 
ments of modern agnosticism.’’ The scene 
is the Middle Statvs, and of course, the time 
contemporaneous. The same firm have just 
issued a volume of poems translated from 
the German by Dr. F. H. Hedge and Mrs. 
A. L. Wister. 


....In connection with the recent occur- 
rence of the Centennial Celebration at 





Marietta, Ohio, it is now announced that 
by the express sanction of the Executive 
Committee of the Centennial the coming 
issue of the Ohio Archwological and His- 
torical Quarterly will be devoted solely to 
a complete record of the occasion; the 
several addresses lending interest to it, 
being given in full, and all pertinent matter 
of record added within the volume. A 
limited edition only will appear, and any 
applications for it on the part of intending 
subscribers should be speedily addressed to 
A. A. Graham, Secretary, etc., Columbus, 
Ohio. Itis further stated that the forth- 
coming September number of the same 
periodical will contain the proceecings of 
the ‘‘ Annual Meeting’ of the general 
Society named, held at Marietta early in 
this month, with such adgresses as were 
listened to on that occasion. 


> 


BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 





Nerve Waste, Practical Information Con- 
cerning Nervous Impairment and Ner- 
veus Exhaustion in Modern Life: Their 
Causes, Phases and Remedies. With 
Advice on the Hy, etene: < the * ym Con- 
stitution. By H, wre 734x5, 
pp. 9. San Soaneiee c tries Bancsott 


The System of*Theology Contained in the West- 
minster Shorter Catechism Opened and 
Explained. “> Beliefs Concerning God. 

By the Rev. A. A. Hodge, D.D. Part LI. 
Duty Required of Man. By the Rev. J. As- 
pinwall Hodge, a 734x5, pp. 1%. A. C. 
BRTIGITORE BH BOB e ec ccccccescccccceccccesceccces 100 


Philosophy and Religion. A Series of Addresses, 
Essays and Sermons Desiguing to set forth 
Great Truths in 7 By Augus- 
tus Hopkins Strong, D.D. 10x66, pp. xv, 

Ct), asain dedéswennuetueredereaienen 3 

Andiatorocte; or, the Eve of Lady Dayon Lake 
George, and Other Poems, Hymns and Med- 
itationsin Verse. By the Rev. Clarence A. 
Walworth. 84¢x6, pp. 244. New York: G. P. 
PE sh dbdcntineaeeksdenseseenescctecane 450 

Taxation, its Principles and Methods. Trans- 
lated from the “ Scienza Delle Finanze”’ of 
Dr. Luigi Cossa. With an Introduction and 
Notes, by Horace White. Together with a 
Compilation of the state Tax Systems of 
New York and Pennsylvania. 734x54, pp. 

xi, 213. The same 

Rebecca the Witch and Other Tales in lees: 

By David Skaats Foster. 8x544, pp. ig 
WR inscccensdicbacdecaeneiunpucastaesniesns 13 


Indian Sketches. Taken During a_ United 
States Expedition to make Treaties With 
the Pawnee and Other Tribes of Indians a 
1803, By John Treat Irving. 8x5, pp. ix, s 
363. TD Pace censbidaccdiveccenciseesdsutese 12 
Lives of the Presidents. William Henry Har- 
rison, John Tyler and James Knox Polk. By 
William O. Stoddard. 74¢xo, PP- ‘ 120—t4— 
9. New York: Frederick tokes & 





OED Sninsteccvcccsonicvssemssinse plow wiedlie 125 
Luncheon. By saeenae J. Murray. 6x434, pp. 
Te Fe BR encccpecscceccemgestsdencsseos 20 0% 
His Broken Perm By Winnie Louise Taylor, 
Ree, pp. viii, 354. Chicago: A.C. McClurg ‘ 
Pi vaiss<. cccesecuptcaadigansenseedee -nampets 235 
w iam I andthe German Empire. A Biogr: 
phical and Historical Sket« os = Parnett 
Smith. 9x6, pp. viii, 355. The same.......... 
The Menta! Characteristics of oar Lora Jess 
Christ. vt the Rev. Henry Norris Bernara, 
M.a.. LL.8, 734x544, pp. x, 314. New York: 2 
Thomas Whittaker.......... c.cccsscssseceeeee 10 
Faint, Yet Pursuing and Other Sevens. By 
Rewass J.Haray, M.A. 74¢x5, pp. 2 The 1s 
vound, Vet Lost. y E. P.R oy atts PP: 222 
New York: Dod: « Mead & CO.......cceeceeeees 
Letters of Gen. «. G, Gordon to his Gnter,] M.A. 
Gordon. 8x 3M, oe xvi, 404. New rk ; 
Macmillan & CO. .....-scccccccscccccccccsscsess 20 
™ bm eng of a Violin, and Other Tales. 
Aes “TO MO ceccccecccseccescoesys 1 00 


rhe Deathless Book. By D.vid O. Mears, D.D. 
74x54. pp. xxvi, 352. Boston: D. Lothrop 
Co 


Our Heavenly Father’s Book. A Compilation 
of Truths and Facts about the Bible. Part 
if, New Testament. Prepared for the Ameri- 
can-New- a Tg ag ~ 4 
Ww m. B. Hayden. 534x4 Ne 
gees. The New-Church’ Board: ‘ot ‘Publica, 

Biblicn! Difficulties Dispelled. Being an An- 
swer to Queries Kespecting So-called Dis- 

crepapcies in Scripture, Misunderstood and 
Misinterpreted Texts. By Guoree Sexton, 
M.A., M.D., LL.D., F.A.S. 74x5, pp. x, 152. 
Toronto, Canada: William Brizgs.......-.... 
A Biography of Henry Ward Beecher. By Wil- 
liam C. Beecher and the Rev. Samuel Sco- 
ville, assisted a? Mrs. Henry Ward Bee: her. 
Stextitg, pp. New York: Charles L. Web- 
BOP & CO... ccccccccccccccccvccccces cocccccecs eee 
The Study “ Politics. An yg rent ter. 
By William P. Atkinson. xis pp. 63. Bo 
ton: Roberts Brothers.. Sn ee 050 
Martin Luther. and Other 












Hedge. 8x5, pp. 526. The came 2 00 
The Ordeal of Richard Feverel. A History ‘of 
9 er ot Son. By George Meredith. 16x 
pp. vi, 412. The same...........+s.sccccessees 150 


me 
Honoré de Balzac. Transiated by Katharine 
oo. Wormeley. a Mignon. 74¢x 
54, P De VEEL, SER. TRO ORM. ccccccscs ++0+ cove 150 
The Vac tien Journal. A Diary of Outings from 
May until November. Ww ith Hints ana [nfor- 
ration for Tourists. x5, pp. 261, New . 
York: Anson D. F. Rando PP -scsuk.:  .osweds 125 
Holy in Christ: Thoughts on the Calling re 
God's Children to be Holy as He is Holy. By 
the Rev. Andrew Murray. 7x5, pp. x,i62, 1 00 
Ne Ge actutcmcvvseks, saxeducsseenseneve we 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


2A Companion to Bartlett’s ‘‘ Fami_ 
har Quotations.” 


Classical and Foreign Quotations, 


_Law Terms and Maxims, Proverbs, Mot- 
toes, Phrases and Expressions in French, 
German, Greek, Italian, Latin, Spanish 
and Portuguese. With translations,refer- 
ences, explanatory notes and indexes. By 
Wm. Francis Henry King,'M.A. Thick 
crown, 8vo, tastefully bound in half Rox- 
borough, gilt top. $1.75 
An entirely new and original work of ref- 
erence. To insure verbal accuracy, every 
quotation has been compared withthe work 
whenceit was drawn. The author’s name, 


work and place extract cited are appended. 
Add it to your library. 








For Saleby All Booksellers. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, 


2 and 3 Bible House, New Yerk. 








BOOKS FOR LIBRARIES: 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


The Life, Journals and 
Correspondence of 


Rev. Manasseh Cutler, 
LL.D. 


By his Grandchildren, 


WM. P, CUTLER and JULIA P. CUTLER, 
With Steel Portrait and Two Views. 
2 vols.. 8vo. Price, #5, net. 


* Dr. Cutler was prominent in Massachusetts asa 
clevaymen. scientist and poritician for fifty years 
prior to 1820. The earlv chapters, th: refore, give a 
vivid picture of Life in New England in Colonial 
times and during the Revolutionary War.in which 
Dr. Cutler served two campaigas as Chaplain. After- 
wards as Agent of the Ohio Company he has much to 
tell of its organization and purooses, and what it ac- 
complished. [tisatrue history of the early settle- 
ment of the Ohio Valley and the Northwest Terri- 
tory,toid now for the first time. As a member of 
Congress from Massachusetts. 18 1-Inv6,he saw all 
there was of social life at Washington, of which he 
gives some curious accounts. As he kept constant 
diaries the work is almost entirely in his own words.} 

kev. Dr. Peabody, of Cambridge, Mass., ina recen 
lecture. sald of him: * For div ersity of g00d gifts. for 
their efficient use and forthe variety of modesof valu- 
able service to his country and to mankind, ! doubt 
Hose Manasseh Cutler has his equal in American 

isto. 


THE FOUNDERS OF OHTO. Brief sketches of 
the forty-eight pioneers who, under the command of 
Generai Rufus Putn 'm, lanced at the mouth of the 
Muskingum River, 7th of April. 178s, and com- 
menced the first whit. settlement in the Noi thwest 
Territory. 8vo, paper, 25c. 


‘R. C. & Co. also Publish the Following 


Valuable Historical Works: 


THEST CLUAIR P4 PERS, The Life and Pub- 
lic services of Arthur St. Clair, Soldier of the Rev- 
olution, President of the Continental C ongress, and 
Governor of the Northwest Territory. “With his 
correspondence and other papecs arranged and an- 
notated by Hon. William Henry Smith. Two por- 
traitsand a map. 2 vols., 8vo, $6. ’ 


The author makes conspicuous a 2 genius, ability 

atriotism, and courage of St. Clair. heretofore un- 

ustly nezlected by historians; adds" hew interest to 
the brilliant exploits on the Delaware in the winter of 
1776-7, and for the tirst time places before the reader 
a complete account of the evacuation of Ticonderoga 
and Mount Independence in July, 1777, which resulted 
in the capture of Burgoyne and his army. He cor- 
rects errors committed by previous historians. and on 
controverted points presents new vi- ws, drawn from 
hitherto unpublished materials. 


ZEISBERGER’S DIARY, The diaryot David 
Zeisberger, Moravian missionary ' ‘mong the In- 
dians of Ohio during the years 1781 to 17%. Trans- 
lated from the original manuscript in German, in 
possession of the Historical society cf Ohio. By Eu- 
gene F. Bliss. 2 vols., 8vo, #6. 

THE OHIO VALLEY HISTORICAL SE- 
RIES, consisting of: 

1. Bouguet’s seen vel agairst the Ohio Indians 
= m 64, with preface by Francis Parkman. 


2. Walker’ s History of Athens C omnty, Obie. and the 
First Settlement of the State by the Ohio Com- 
pany. 8vo, #6. 

3. Heorge Rogers Clark's Campaign in the Illinois, 
Ba-* 9, with Introduction by Hon. Henry Pirtle. 

3 


4. McBride’ s Pioneer Biographies ot Butler Covnty, 
Chio, 2 vols..&vo. $6.50. 

5. pW James Smith’s Co tivity with the 'n- 

dian; 1755-59, with Notes by Wm. M. Darlington. 

8vo. # 

6. Dr. Daniel Drake's Pioneer Lie in Kentucky, 
— Notes by his son, Hon. Chas D. Drake. 


8vo, $5. 
> Misceilanies: I. Josiah Espy’s seagate », Ken- 
tucky, and Indiana in 105. Il. Two W estern 
campaigns in the War of 1£12-15, by Gantain Rrush 
and Governor Meigs. Ili. The a erwood God, 
by R. H. Taney bill, in 1 vol., Svo, $2.60 

Alimited edition of this series was printed from 
type and only a few copies are left. 


CAPTAIN WILLIAM TRENT’S JOUR- 
NAL, from Logstown to Pickawillany in 1752. 
Edited by Alfred T. Goodman. 8vo, $2.50. 


pyec OVERY OF THE NORTHW ot 
1634, bv John Nicolet, with Sketch of his 
tNe. By C. W. Buttertie.d. imo, $1. 


Wasnt ine ron CRAW vor D LETTERS, 
1767- >> 1. Edited by C. W. Butterneld. 
8vo, $1.00 

COLONTEL, HISTORY OF vposss ‘ES, 

NDIANA, By Hon. John Law. 
HisroRy hed THE Aumy OF THE 
CUMBERLAND. Its Organization, Cam- 
aligns and Ane: Written at the request of 
eneral Geo. H. Thomas, chiefly from his private 
military journal and official and other documents 
any eg we him. By Rev. Thos. B. Van Horne, 
With 22 ¢ mB. and battle m: ups by Ed- 
a je Topo. Engineer, Department of Cum- 
berland. 2 vols., 8vo and atlas, $6. 





*,* Any cf the above will, be “sent by mail, prepaid, 
on receipt of the price. 


ROBERT CLARKE & CO, 


PUBLISITERS, 
CINCINNATI, O. 


EXACT PHONOCRAPH HY,- - 


A System with CONNECTIBLE STROKE V OWEL. 
SIGNS;—by Geo. K. Bishop, Stenograovher of N. Y. 
Stock Exc ange, — Law Stenogr'r; member (and 
formerty President) N. Y¥. State Stenogr’rs’ Ass’n, 
etc. COMPLETE INST RE ns “TION BOOK, of a sys- 
tem thatsecures EXACTNESS with BREVITY Ali 
rinciples illustrated with snerecesense® fullness. 
BO p po... 722 pi hoto-engraved. Price, bound in flexible 
leather, $2. fe sent. Address, Gn0. R. 
BISHOP. N. . Stock Exchanee. N. Y. City 
SEND for the CANCE of Books o' 
ROBERT CA R & BROTH tks, 


rondwnav. New Vark. 


NO MATTER 


what a person’s religion, politics or pro- 








fession may be, no matter what the age, 


sex, employment or condition may be, 


THE INDEPENDENT 


will prove a help, an instructer, an edu- 


cator. 





BINDERS 


FOR 


\ HE iNDEPENDENT. 
Price Reduced. See page 3!. 
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FROST. 


Prof. JAMES BALDWIN. 


of the West. 


MODERN EXPLOSIVES. 


CHARLES E. Monroe, Chemist, 


superbly illustrated. 





CRIBNER’S 
rz may MAGAZINE 


BRICHT AND INTERESTING 


IN THE STEAMERS’ TRACK, by W. P. 


Norturvup. The story of a pilot-boat’s adventures in 
an attempt to save an abandoned bark. 
tions by Burns and Halsall. 


SALMON ANGLING ON THE RESTIGOUCHE. 
A delightful out-of-door paper. 


‘s GENTLEMEN” is the title of Mr. 


bution this month, and one of the most charming essays. 

ALEXANDER POPE. A biographical paper by AUSTIN DOBSON, apro- 
pos of the two hundredth anniversary of his birth. With an estimate, in verse, 
written in his own manner by Mr. Dobson. 


THE CENTRE OF THE REPUBLIC. 
A timely contribution in connection with the celebra- 
tion of the Centennial of the Ohio Valley. 
tracted wide attention among all people who are interested in the development 


U. S. Torpedo Corps. 

THE DECORATION OF VASES. By W. P. P. LoN@rELLow, 
A suggestive paper, profusely illustrated. 

Contributions by EpItH M. THOMAS, MARGARET CROSBY, and others. 


_ the June number the great series of papers on railways will be begun by 

an article on “The Building of a Railway,” by Mr. Thomas Curtis Clarke, 
Engineer of the Poughkeepsie Bridge and parts of the Blevated Road in New 
York. The papers will be written in a popular and untechnical way and 


25 CENTS A NUMBER. $3.00 A YEAR. For sale by all dealers. 


CHARLES SCaIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK. 


WITH 100 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


16 illustra- 


With. illustrations by A. B. 


RoBERT LOUIS seatieaeaaieds contri- 


With portraits. 
The concluding paper by 


The preceding paper has at- 


An interesting, practical paper by 


20 illustrations. 














THE LATE DR. RIPLEY, 


the veteran critic of the New York Tribune, was one 
of the first to recognize Mr. Roe’s success as a writer 
of fiction. The following paragraph from an ex- 
tended review of 


“BARRIERS BURNED AWAY,” 


Mr. Roe's first work, was from his pen, and appeared 
soon after its publication: 

“Wecan thus accord a hearty commendation to 
this work,r garded as an imaginative composit on, 
The narrative is vicorous, often intense, but rarely if 
ever melodramatic. Its languave is usually no less 
chaste than forcible and impressive. It betrays a 
power of invention and cf sescription which is not 
met with every day in the best of writers of popular 
fiction.”—Dr. Ripley, in the New York Tribune. 

The reading public has sustained this opinion, given 
l6yearsago. Every year brings a larger demand for 
this novel, over 150,0L0 copies having now been sold. 

All ot E. P. Roe’s novels are published by DODD, 
MEAD & COMPANY, and are forsale by all book- 
sellers and newsdealers. A list of them will be sent 
to any address on application. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK. 


NEW BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED APRIL 16TH. 
MODESTE MIGNON. 


SCENES FROM PRIVATE LIFE. By HONORE DE 
BALZAC. Translated by Katharine Prescott 
Wormeley. Uniform with * Pere Goriot,” “Du- 
chesse de Langeais,” “César Birotteau,”’ * Eugerie 
Grandet,” “Cousin Pons,” ‘Two Brothers,” 
“Country Doctor,” and “The Alkahest.” 12mo, 
Half morocco. French style. Price, $1.50. 


THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD 
FEVEREL. 


A HISTORY OF A FATHER AND SON. By GEORGE 
MEREDITH. 16mo. Cloth. Library style. Price, 
$1.50. 

This is the initial volume of the author's vonoted 


Edition of George Meredith’s Novels, to be completed 
in ten volumes. 


THE STUDY OF POLITICS. 


By Pror. W. P. ATKINSON. Uniform with “On His- 
tory and the Study of History,”’ and “On the Right 
Use of Books.”” 1%mo. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 


LONDON OF TO-DAY, 1885. 


By CHARLES E. PASCOE. Numerous illustrations. 
Fourth year of publication. J12mo. Cloth. Price, 
$1.50 





| 
MARTIN LUTHER AND OTHER 


ESSAYS. 


By Fr¥peRIC HENRY HEDGE, author of * The Pri- 
meval World,” ** Reason in Religion,” ** Atheism 
in Philosophy.” etc, 12mo. Cloth. Price, $2.00. 


Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the pub- 
lishers. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, 


BOSTON, 





— 


THE BARGAIN BOOK K STORE. 
Won SE Boker 504 1 O14 Books tree. tor it. 


St., N.Y, 
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SRITING PAPE 


AND 


ENVELOPES 


"Ask your stationer for the new box goods 
of the Whiting Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass. 
*,*,* “WHITING'S STANDARD,” *, * s ®, 
*e Cream and azure, rough and smooth finish. e 
No. 1. Quality, white and cream, satin finish.* , * , * 
* Edinburgh Linen, cream and azure, mill finish. ” 
Antique Parchment, cream, antique finish. *,* , e 
* All neatly put up fn quarter ream or quire boxes. 
The h line of Stati yin the market. * 








“BOOK NEWS” 


aives the pith and marrow of 
every new book; says why this 
book should be read and that 
skipped. Newsof the book world; 
original articles by the foremost 
writers, and with each number a 
detached portrait (7344x1044) of a 
popular author. 

Monthly. 50 cents a year, post- 
paid. Sample copy free. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


Philadelphia. 
ARTISTIC 


Wedding Presents. 


Etchings tastefully framed, cost- 





ing from $5 upwurd. 

An illustrated and descriptive 
catalogue will be sent to any ad- 
dress on receipt of 10 cents. Visit- 


ors always welcome. 
FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO., 


20 East 16th St.(Union Square), 
New York. 





_PENTECOST'S BIBLE STUDIES. 


otes on 8. 8. Lessons for 1888. 50c. 


THE LEADING MASATIN | ASTRETONS AMATS. 
HERSEBT BOOTH KING 202 Broadway, §.¥ 





HENEVER you need a Book or any 

information about Books. call on or 
write to F. E. GRANT, 7 WEST 42D STREET, 
New YorK. He hasa very large collection 
of Books in every department of Litera- 
ture, both in fine and ordinary bindings. 
He also keeps Stationery. His terms are 
always reasonable, and in many instances 
exceedingly low. He will please you if you 
will only call upon or address him, Liberal 
discounts on all new books of the day. 








BATES, 41 PARK Row 
NEWSPAPER LUVERTISING: AGENT. 
Bought out 8. M. PerreNnGruL & Co.. April. 


BOOK AGENTS ; 





Send for Circulars to Amer- 
on hs a Company 


To Advertisers. [=~ rst, 


Bureau of Advertisina assau St.. New Vi 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 








7s 4 MAGAZINE, . bone year 
HA a S WEEKLY, . 
HA BAZA ip red 





HARPRIES YOUN 1 as 
'A4KPER'S me PrOPLe will Be sent by mail 
on recci of nime cents. 
R & BROS. FRANKLIN SQUARE WN, Y. 
EWSPAPER ADVERTISING. 
¢ eges, 30 ( 
G. P. ROWELL £ CO._10 Spruce street, N. Y. 


MUSIC. 


FLORAL PRAISE 


Oo. 6. 


*OUR HAPPY FLORAL DAY,” 
A BEAUTIFUL MUSICAL SERVICE FOR 
Children’s Day and Flower Sunday, 
By HUBERT P. MAIN. 


Price, $4 per 100 copies; 6 cts, each by Mail, 
Previous issues furnished at same price. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St.. W. Y. 
__81 Randolph Street, Chicago. _ 


Y.P.S.C.E. 
Songs for the Young People's Meeting, 


A Choice Collection of New and Selected Hymns 

and Tunes for use in Associations of Christian 

Youth, Societies of Endeavor and all Young Peo- 

nl s Meetings and Conventions. PREPARED BY 
Ev. C. H. OLIpuHanr. PRICE, iScts. 


The JOHN CHURCH CO.,Cincinnati,0. 


And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 























IF YOU WANT ANEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
SONG BOOK GET THE 


GLAD REFRAIN, 


By LOWRY and DOANE. 


The So"gs are Superior avd the Price is Low. 
$25 per 100 ( opies ; Specimen Pages Free. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth 8t., N, Y. 


81 Randolph Street, Chicago, 
EDUCATION. 
CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 
7 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 














ARDEEN’S SCHOOL BULLETIN 
AGENCY. N. Y., be d d 
on to furnish suitable teachers’ ‘and to daform ne others. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF LAW. 


Twenty Instructors. 


pens October 3d. Address Hon. K. L 
pen. 10 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mas: . penets, 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


A COLL EGE FOR WO 

















with 
(value $4, 50) in ert English, Wiiocscien History 
and Biology. For Program address as abov e. 


A HOME IN GERMANY, 
Intending toreside for some years to come in Ber- 
lin, Germany, I will takeinto my family a tew young 
ladies desiring to pursue —— stadies there. Com 
fort and protection of a home guaranteed. For a 
iculars address MRs. IULIA SCHAYER, its 
irtieth Street, Washington, D. C. 


WANTED, AGENTS, ETC. 


AGENTS WANTED f°F Herris’ Improved Pillow 
Sham Holder. Big Sales. La‘ge profits, Warrant- 
ed superior toall. Harris & Co, Jamestown, N. Y._ 


AGENTS WANTED. One agent 
$5 to $10 A DAY. writes: “ I make from $5.00 to 
$10.00 a day. Can make it every day in the year; an- 
other: “I average 10 urders out of every 12 calls.” Terms 
free. JAS. H. EARLE, Publisher, Boston 


to $8 a day, Samples worth $1.0. FREF 
She Lines not under the horse’s feet. Write 


reweter eafatvRein AniderMn. Ballw. Wieb 























WANTED. 

WANTED. 
A gentleman of goo? character and education for 
special work. Apply by Ls ma with references, stat. 
ing age and former occupation Address box 27, Sta 
tion D, New York. 


THE TIFFANY 
GLASS COMPANY 


Glass Work and Decorations. 
333-335 4TH AVENUE 




















NEW YORK 







Financial. 


THE BRUNDAGE TAX BILL. 


THE bill introduced by William Brund- 
age into the Assembly of this state, and 
now inthe hands of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, is 4 bill that ought not 
be passed by the legislature, and, we may 
add, will not be passed, unless the major- 
ity in both Houses is composed of practi- 
cal lunatics. The title of the bill is ‘* An 
Act for the assessment and taxation of 
real and personal property, and for equal- 
izing taxation thereon.” The proper title 
of this bill would be as follows: 

‘An Act to do what never was done and 
never will be done; to offer temptations to 
commit perjury; to drive mone§ capital 
out of the State of New York; to discour 
age all building operations 1 cities; to 
embarrass all persons who need to borrow 
money; to injure insurance companies, 
trust companies, and the depositors in 
savings banks; and, in general, to work 
mischief throughout the state.” 

These recitals set forth the real charac- 
ter of this bill in what would be its prac- 
tical results, if clothed with the sanction 
of law, It, intheory, proposes to tax 
all personal property in the state, except 
such as is specially exempted; and, as 
such, it is crude in its details and gener- 
ally bad all the way through. We do not 
know Mr. Brundage; but if this is the 
best he can do in drafting a tax bill, we 
advise him not to try again, and leave 
this sort of business to those who under- 
stand it, and also know something about 
the history ofall such attempts. We com 
mend to the special, attention of Mr. 
Brundage the report of the Tax Commis- 
sion of Connecticut, made to the legisla- 
ture last year, in which the whole subject 
of taxing personal property was carefully 
considered, with the recommendation 
that the effort to tax this species of prop- 
-erty in the hands of individuals be aban- 
doned altogether, as a failure to secure 
its own end, or secure the ends of equity. 
However plausible the thing may look in 
a bill and on paper, when it comes to 
actual trial and application, it has always 
been found that personal property in the 
hands of private persons, owing to its in- 
tangible nature, cannot be taxed on an 
equal basis with real property. The ex- 
periment has often been made in various 
ways, but never with success. 

What Mr. Brundage proposes is not 
that such property shall be assessed by 
tax assessors, but that it shall be listed, 
and that the owners, by filling up blanks 
to be furnished to them, shall make a full 
statement of the whole of this kind of 
property in their possession, and then 
swear to the truth of the statement. 
This is an inquisitorial process, and for 
this reason objectionable. It supplies a 
very powerful temptation to commit 
perjury, that in multitudes of cases would 
actually lead to the crime, and for this 
reason it is still more objectionable. 
Some persons, as we presume, would 
make a true and honest statement; but 
this would not be the general fact. The 
law would be dodged and evaded in every 
possible way, and would itself upon its 
very face invite to such evasions, It 
would be practically unjust as between 
different classes of owners of personal 
property. It would not, in respect to this 
species of property, be equal taxation 
among these owners. 

Personal property, as to its situs, is very 
easily moved from one place to another; 
and this bill, if it should become law, 
would repel such property from this state 
or, if already in the state, would give it 
notice to seek other quarters where prac- 
tical idiots do not make tax laws. In 
either event the general interests of the 
state would be damaged. Loanable capi- 
tal, to be borrowed and expended in the 
erection of residences and stores in cities, 
from which comes about eighty per cent. 
of all the taxes paid in the state, would 
be greatly reduced; and, as the result, 
the growth of these cities would be seri- 
ously interfered with. 

The climax of stupidity is reached in 
that section of the bill that relates to 
mortgages, and requires the owner of the 





premises to pay the tax levied on the 
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mortgages, and then authorizes him to 
deduct the amount paid from the interest 
due to the mortgagee. This would strike 
a serious blow at msurance companies, 
trust companies and savings banks. These 
institutions hold large amounts in mort- 
gages, alike for their own convenience 
and that of the general public. But un- 
der this bill they would have almost no 
motive to make mortgage imvestments, 
while they would have very strong in- 
ducements to seek other forms of invest- 
ment. Mortgages would be called in as 
fast as they became due. Lenders, 
whether corporations or individuals, 
would treat mortgages asasort of noli 
me tangere, and give them a wide berth, 
except upon an express stipulation on the 
part of the mortgagor that he would not 
avail himself of the privilege afforded by 
the law. Borrowers would find it no easy 
matter, under the theory proposed by Mr. 
Brundage, to borrow money on bond and 
mortgage. 

We cannot believe that the legislature 
of the Empire State will perpetuate such 
an enormous stupidity as to follow the 
lead of Mr. Brundage. He must be a 
‘*crank,” Wedonot know what else to 
call him. 

a eae 
THE PRESIDENT’S DOUBT RF- 
MOVED. 


THE two Houses of Congress have not 
passed a law, in addition to the one al- 
ready existing, to authorize the Secretary 
of the Treasury to purchase Government 
bunds with any unappropriated surplus 
in the Treasury, aud yet each House has 
separately expressed the opinion that 
such authority was fully given by the 
second section of the Act of March 3d, 
1881. This seems to have relieved the 
President’s doubt, as expressed in his last 
annual message, in respect to the question 
whether such authority really existed. 
At uny rate, Secretary Fairchild has 
issued a circular inviting proposals for 
the sale of bonds to the Government, 
while reserving the right to accept or re- 
ject any such proposals in his discretion, 

The actual amvunt of the unappro- 
priated surplus is now about $105.000,000; 
and if the Secretary pursues this plan in 
good faith, there can hardly be a doubt 
that he will be able very considerably to 
reduce this amount, thus far returning to 
the channels of trade money now held in 
the Treasury in the idle state, and to the 
same extent paying off the public debt. 
There has been no good reason why the 
surplus shouid have thus accumulated 
during President Cleveland’s administra- 
tion. No such fact would have existed, 
certainly not to anything like its present 
extent, if the Secretary had used the 
power which the law clearly bestows 
upon him, and which he now proposes to 
use without any actual change in the law. 

We are glad that the President and his 
Secretary have at last found out that they 
had law enough already, and that it is 
their own fault that it has not been put 
into execution. Please now to go ahead 
with the bond-purchasing system. This 
is the practical way of getting rid of an 
unnecessary surplus, and getting it back 
into the hands of the people for business 
purposes, 

— aati 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE renewal of the purch: ise of bonds 
by the Secretary of the Treasury has dore 
much to strengthen confidence in financial 
circles and stimulate trading in stocks as 
well as to assure a continuance of an easy 
money market for some time to come. 
The large accumulations of idle money 
will now have an outlet, and once more 
be restored to the channels of active em- 
ployment in trade, tho it 1s difficult to 
say to what extent it will be availed of in 
the present plethoric condition of the 
money market. But the existence of the 
opportunity to realize, will act in the 
capacity of a safety-valve and will be as- 
suring as to the future in its influence. 
Money is reported easy in all the interior 
money centers, and the rates cf dumestic 
Exchange on New York are favorable to 
this city. In the local market abundant 
offerings have been made to. meet 
all the necessities of borrowers; tho 








the demand has been light, there is a 
more cheerful feeling as to the future, 
and it is believed that old-time activity 
will soon be experienced. Call loans on 
the Stock Exchange and bankers’ bal- 
ances have been available at 14@23 per 
cent., and time loans are quoted 4 @44 
per cent. on mixed collaterals, The de- 
mand for commercial paper has been 
moderate, altho the offerings continue 
fair. Local banks confine their opera- 
tions for the most part to the accommo- 
dation of their regular customers. First- 
class bills with sixty or ninety days to 
run have been taken at 5@5} per cent. 
discount, four months at 5}@5%, and good 
single-named paper at 6@7. 


STOCK MARKET. 


A firmer tone has been developed in the 
market, and a greater willingness has 
been manifested bythe public to invest, 
while speculation has shown a _ broaden- 
ing tendency and the prospects for better 
business have been somewhat improved, 
The bullelement of the market has not 
shown any particular strength, nor have 
their actions been distinctive in character, 
but the opposing elements have been less 
aggressive in their efforts to raid the mar- 
ket. Prices have generally advanced on 
all the listed stocks, and the only unfav- 
orable influence realized has been the de- 
pressed feeling occasioned in foreign 
markets on account of the critical condi- 
tion of the Emperor of Germany. 

BANK STOCKS, 
The following are the closing quotations 
on Bank Stocks: 



































Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked, 
America..........172 173 Mechanics’......169 0 
American Ex... li) M0 (Mercantile . M45 _ 
Asbury Park....100  — |Merchants’ M41 - 
Bowery Nat...... 200 — |Merchants’ Ex...119 122 
Butch’s &Drov’s.1f2. — | Market i= 
Broaaw av: cecce 3 |: _ 
Chase. a — er 2 
Commerce . 165 169 Metropolis.. = 
Corn Exe hange.. 196 200 i Nassau........ -— 
Chemicai....... #00 3800 |New York..... 222 
Central Navi... 0 125 |Ninth Nat’l.. lit 
Coutinental......i36 129 ‘North Amertca..128 = 
CRG vcccccces i — |North River.. 5 14d 
Chathaw — !New York Co, _ 
Cituu7ens’. 130 N.Y. ale 125 
Kast Kive — Ortental... - 
Eleventh Ward..100 — (Pacific. - 
virst Nat'l......2 200 — Phoenix. 138 
Fourth Nat't..... 159 _- POEE. ccce 173 
*ifth Ave........ 20 _ | Peopies’. ++ IES - 
2, er is — | Republic. . emeiinns 42 «145 
Gorman Amer’n.1I5 — Shoe \ Leather. tit _- 
Gallatur 210 — (Seaboard Nat'l. 116 - 
Germania... — (Seconu Nat’l..... AO - 
Gartield......ccee — |Seventh Nav’l....129 — 
Greenwich — “|Stateot N’wY'rkils = 120 
Hanover — jSt. Nicholas 14 bb 
lusp't ’s &T sacs 3 345 «| Tradesmen's 106 

rvin. 5) «| Third Nat'l lis 
Leather Man’f...195 05 jUnion ..... ; — 
Manbeattan.. 161 165) |Unit'dstates 21C _ 
Madison square.1W 10) ! West Side Bank.200 - 


U. S. BONDS. 

The market for government bonds con- 
tinues firm and has developed more ac- 
tivity in the sales during the past week. 
The closing quotations are as foliows: 

Bid. Asked. 


Gs. 1891. Registered..............0000. 10754 LOT% 
thos. 1891. COUDOT. 6 ne eee eee 10734108 
i, Ses SI ac ccccavecescesanece 12454 124% 
i Bete GED 25 cecccescusecessens: ad 124% 14% 
Currency ts, i805 lz 14 


Currency 6s, 1496 
Currency 6s, 18?7 





BANK STATEMENT. 


The Weekly statement of the New York 
City Associated Banks issued last week 
showed an increase in surplus reserve of 
$3,375,875. The banks now hold $14,246,- 
300 in excess of the legal requirements. 
The changes in the averages show a de- 
crease in loans of $3,614,600, an increase 
in specie of $2,002,800, an increase in legal 
tenders of $1.495,000, an increase in de- 
posits of $457,700, and an decrease in 
circulation of $36,700, 

FINANCIAL ITEM, 

Messrs. Maitland, Phelps & Co., and 
Kessler & Co. announce that they will re- 
ceive subscriptions on April 25th and 26th, 
at 97 and accrued interest tor $7,700,000 
Western New York and Pennsylvania R.R. 
Company's first mortgage 5 per cent. 50 
year bonds. These bonds are a first lien 
upon the property of the reorganized 
Buffalo, New York and Philadelphia Co., 
which property represents a cost to the 
Company of over $30,000,000, and are 
issued at the rate of about $15, 500 per 
mile. They are dated December 1st, 1887, 
principal and interest payable in gold and 
free from taxes, and due January Ist, 
1937. The total amount of the mortgage 
is $10,000,000 of which $2,300.000 are re- 
served for betterments, construction of 
additional railroad and to take up and 
provide for Warren and Franklin Railroad 
Co.’s bonds maturing in 1896. A simul- 
taneous issue of the bonds is made here 
and abroad, which will secure for the 
bonds an international market. The 
right is reserved to advance the price 
without notice, the security being a bond 
of a New York State Railroad is available 
as aninvestment under the laws of the 
state for insurance companies, 





A draft for one cent was received last 
week at the Sub-Treasury. It was drawn 
by a National Bank in Bridgeport, Conn., 
and was on the Chemical National 
Bank of this city. It was sent to the Sub- 
Treasury in payment of the balance then 
against the Bridgeport Bank. TheChem- 
ical National Bank never had a smaller 
check than that. If it had been for twen- 
ty millions of dollars—instead of one 
cent—it could have paid it easily, as it 
always has done, all checks, in all its 
eventful history, never once having sus- 
pended payment when every one of its 
neighbors in this city came to a halt, 
While the Chemical has done and can do 
the biggest thing ever done in its line, it 
can do the smallest thing also—and smile 
in both cases. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
Por INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 

Liste of investment bonds and information concern- 
ing securities furnished on request “‘' ter personally 
at our office or by mail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons 
BANKERS, 
2 NASSAT STREET. NEW YORE. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 


NEW YORK. 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORK FTL ADELPHIA AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES, 
Execute orders forall Investment Securities 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain une Ireland, the Continent, Austra- 
lia and Wesi Indies. 


Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WCRLD. 
Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money, 
BErweey. THIS COUNTRY, ECROrE AND BRIT- 

AND DANISH WEST INDIES. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO,, London and Liverpool, 

United States Government Financial Agents, 

England. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELLON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 

YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 


LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT 

















Benking, 
Bonds. 


ACCOUNTS solicited. Banking in all branches. 
Terms on application. 
We dea in Goverument, State, County and 
Municival Bonds and otner Investments. 
Yire or write for lists. 


Also deal in U. 8. Land Warrants and Scrip. 


S. A. KEAN & CO.’S BANK, 


Chicago: suc’s’rs Preston Kean & Co.’ 
New York Office, 2 Wall Street. 


of ‘First Mortgage at Bank of Minot, Dakota. 

/e Write for names of gentlemen residing near 

you for whom it has made investments. E. 

Ashley Mears, President, also President of the Mort- 
gage Bank and investment Co. 


~ MISSOURI TRUST CO. 


CASH C AEITA uf %200,000. 


6PER C ENT. CERTIFTED BONDS. 
o EEC ENT. DEBENTU RES 
7 PER CE RM LOANS. 
wen taee - he by EAL National Bank, New 
fork ¢ 
All loans made on CORN GROWING lands of the 
Jest, 
Twelve years’ experience and $2,000,000 invested 
without loss to anybody. 
an nee address, Geo H. Warner, $2 State 
, New York, orthecompany at SEDALIA, 
©. A. CRANDALL, Prest. G.L. FA ULHABER, "Treas, 








y FIRST y 
MORTCACE LOANS 
GUARANTEED 


On improved Farms and choice City Property in 
the Golden Belt of the state of Kansas. Loans taken 
only from tried customers of the 


Ofieia De peotor y of the County. ’ 
¢ APITAL 8250,"00. 

N.C. MERRILL, Presiden!, Ness City, Kan, 

dizer and vate ially the strongest banking institu- 
tion in Central Kansas. a only 25 per cent. of 
actual valuation of p a goed 

For illustrated Hand-book ona Pas information, 
appiy to Eastern Office, 40 Wa . Boston, Mass. 


ELA LY OR Db. Manager, 
MERCANTILE STATIONER, 


ACCOUNT BOOK MAN’F'R, 
STEAM POWER PRINTER, 
LITHOGRAPHER. 
Supplies Business Firms, qzetiose. 
&c., with every waptecs o > arr above 
lines. Complete outfits of first-class Station- 
ery tor new offices immediately delivered, 


(Hanover Square), N.Y. 


1 “Wikio . Steet, 





~_-Q) 1855. 


Senator JOHN J. INGALLS. 


6” 


Of Atchison, Kansas, 


Offers guaranteed l'arm Bonds on best Kansas Farms, 
D&BENTURES On First Mortgages, Cnion Trust Co., of 
, Trustee. Principal and semi-annual interest 
Vink at the office of the Union Trust Co., New 
York ONE Ro +3 ‘m 


pi RAST ERY OFFICE, 


a2.) 


R. “1, 1S Bisads neral Manager. 


NEw YORK, April 17th, 1888, 
TO THE STOCKHOLDERS OF 


THE RICHMOND TERMINAL CO. 
OUR CIRCULAR 


replying in detail to the circular lately issued and ad. 
vertised by the Board of Directors of the above com. 
pany is now ready and may be had upon application 
at the office of FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST COM. 
PANY, ‘0 William St., New York City. 

We shall,in a few days, call for proxies for the elec. 
tion cf a new Board of Directors, whose names we will 
then announce, together with the objects which we 
desire to accomplish by such election. 


Ulan LIBBEY, 
E, W. CLARK, 
ISAAC L, RICE. 


Guaranty Investment Co. 


Capital, $250,00 
Total Liability, $500,000. 


1% Guaranteed Farm Mortgages 7% 


Send for Sevotioes ona Monthly Bulletin of Secur- 
ities forsale. Add 


HENRY A. RILEY, Gen. Eastern Manager, 
__ 191 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


THEMIDDLESEX BANKING co 


Capit y Stocks Bald up Denier 3048 288 


tes Guaranteed. Interest 
end apy No eo ncut of the blie 
x GC hy—y same eu sion 


Th 
 nanding mr 54 Equitable Liat ited by Stat e- 
wr Wail t. poe iiisdelp ja, 512 Walnut} t 


American Loan & Trust Co., 
113 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


Capital, Fully Paid - - $1,000,000, 


THISCOMPANY TRANSACTS A GENERAL LOAN 
TRUST AND FINANCIAL BUSINESS. 


Receives money on Deposit subject to check, and al- 
lows interest on balances. 


All Checks pass through the Clearing-house. 
MAKES INVESTMENTS OF MONEY. 


ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, 
GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, etc. 


ALSO, AS REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT 


An Authorized Depository for Court and County 
Treasurers’ r uads. 


ROWLAND N. HASARD, President. 
GEORGE 8S. HART, Vice-Presid 
JAMES 3. THU RSTON. sec" y and Treas. 
DIRECTORS. 
JOHN 1. MACAULAY, GRANVILL. BF. 5 hee 

















JOHN JI, BLAIR, JOHN D. 

EDW. F. BROWNING, JO " 

ROWLAND N. HAZARD, ALEX. G. BLA 

GEORGE s, HART, LIAS C. BENEDICT, 
{. B. DINSMORE, Ww NDERSON, 


* JA) 
THOMAS L. WATSON, GEOUGE A E S 
JULES ALDIGE. HARLES PARSONS, 
WALLACE C. ANDREWS 


KANSAS 
INVESTMENT CO., 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


Paid-uy Capital and Surplus, $550,000. 


Devotes its entire attention to negotiating First Mort- 
gage Loans for Eastern Investors. 


Absolute Safety. Good Rates. 
For references and further particulars, address, 
H. E. BALL, Pres’t. 
GEO. C. MORRELL, Vice-Pres’t. 
B. R. WHEELER. Sec’y. 
P.T. BARTLETT, Ass’t-Sec’y. 
Topeka, Kan. 101 Devonshire 8t., Boston, Mass. 





N. YY. Agency, HAYES & CO., 


KANSAS 


$1,500,000 
First 


Loaned without 
Mortgage 
Send for 
Investors’ Guide, 


04) c. ;; ROBERTSON & CO. 
THE AMERICAN 
» 4 INVESTMENT C0.; 


150 Nassau Street,New York. : 
Offer extraordinary inducements in 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 
L ALL GUARANTEED. 





Debenture Bonds 
6 per cent. 








Assets, Oct, Ist, 1887, $1,866,836 68. 
D. Send for full information and references. 
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Western New York 


Pennsylvania R.R. Co.’ 
FIRST MORTGAGE 
5 Per Cent. Fifty-Year Bonds. 


issue of $7,700,000. 
Total Amount of Mortgage, $10,000,000. 


THE MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY of New York, Trustee. 


BONDS $1,000 EAC WITH COUPONS ATTACHED AND 
PRIVILEGE OF REGISTRATION. 


DATED DECEMBER Ist, 1887. 
PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN GOLD. 
FREE FROM TAXES. 

PRINCIPAL DUE JANUARY Ist, 1937. 

Interest Payable January ist and July ist, at the Com- 
pany’s Office, New York City. 


BONDS CANNOT BE REDEEMED BEFORE MATURITY. 


These Bonds are fssued in ee pny of the Buffalo, New York and Philadelphia Reorganization Agree- 
ment. dated «ebruary lith, 1:86. and are authorized by the unanimous vote of the stockhoiders of the succes- 
sor com anys the Western New York and Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 

1,500.000 «f the Bonds are reserved for betterments and for the purchase or construction of addi- 
tional oatirend or other property which will come under the M ay age, and the remainder. $800,000 additional 
Bonds, are ree aes up or provide for a like amount of the Warren and Franklin Ra‘lroad Company’s 

nds maturing in Is 

- These Bonds are a First Lien vpon the Railroad and Franchises of the Western New York and Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company now owned, or which may be acquired hereafter, except about 50 miles, formerly 

e Warren and Franklin Railroad, also a First Lien upon all rollingstock orequipment : —— by the 
sale of the First Mortgage Bonds reserved, as above mentioned, for that purpose, and a Second Lien upon ail 
other rolling stock and equipment, and upon the Western New York and Pennsylvania’s right to use the 
roperty of the Union Terminal Ra lroad C ompany of Buffalo, N. Y.; aiso upon the Bonds and Socks belong- 
to the Western New York and Pennsylvania Railroad Company. on which said company’s Second \iort- 
gage is a First Liea, but with the right reserved to the First Mortgage Bondhoiders to use the equipment and 
the ty property, even though tbe prior line thereon should be enforced. 5 

The cost o Pine ropenty on which these Bonds are a First Lien (including the Warren and Franklin Road) 
stands at over $34 0,04 4 > the books of the old company. 

The ro passes "tater igh the Jumber, coal and oil regions of Western New York and Pennslyvania, and 
its business is steadily increasing. having been undeveloped owing to the want ot sufficient rolling stock, 
Fifteen new locomotives and 1,500 new cars have recently been purchased at acost of over $700,000, and will 
shortly all be in operation on the property. The plant and mipenont are in good condition; the Keceiver re- 

vrts that there has been expended thereon nearly $500, uring his administration, anu tkat wooden 
brides were replaced with iron, iren rails with steel, trestles ‘iiled in and numerous improvements intro- 
duced to — wash-outs and slides. New sidings have been constructed and many of the old locomotives 
and cars rebull 

in accorda aoe with the reorganization pian the floating debt of the oid company has been settled, the car 
trusts have been paid off, and the real estate mortgages (414,{00) provided for. fhe company holds ‘real es- 
tate, 9. considerable amount of which is not now used in the operation of the road; also $4¥5.000 Second Mort- 
gage Bonds. reserved in the wweaseny as additional assets, thus leaving no liens on the property, but the 
rirst and Necord Mortgage Bon 

The line of road which is cov vered by this mortgage extends from pupal. N. Y.,to Emporium Penn. 
with a branch to Clermont, Penn., also trom Buffalo, N. Y., to Olean, N. Y., via Oil City, Penn., and Other 
lines and branches, making a total of 637 miles upon which this First Mortgage for $10, UL0,U00 is at the 
rate of about #1.>,500 per mile. 

The company has running arrangements, for which rental is paid, over about ‘6 miles of road owned by 
the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern and the Philadelohia and Erie Railroxd Companies 

The gross and net earnings tor the 81x months ending Dec. jist, 1887, according to the books of this com- 
pany, are at ers 

BIE xaos ccncccsncsccccsonsengsnss sessescescsccccscces coced $1,550.743 48 














Operating expenses, rental and taxes.........sccseeees 152 208 Sez 65 
OE ERAT APO TEETER os RS $341,920 75 
Interest on the present issue of $7,700,000 first mortgage bonds and the 

800,000 Warren and Franklin R.R- bonds............cceeeceeseceeesees 220, 500 00 


Rea HO GE III 66 oa sn hie ccc deck bes 05sec. cndsenisessocecccecsnecsent 


° 75 
(Signed) 


Cc. 
President W. N. Vz “& PR. R. Co. 





STATE OF New XORK, x, (88 P 

Crry aap COUNTY Ov NEw Yo aps 

On this 6th day of April. A. oN ides, before me_ personally came C. H. Allen, to me personally known and 
known to me to be the President of the Western New York and Pennsylvania Railroad oe: and hav- 
ing been duly sworn, said that the foregoing statement signed by him’ as such L resident ist 

(Signed) EDV 4 w KINS, 
[SEAL.] Notary pele N N. Y. City and County. 

Referring ta the above prospectus, signed by the President of the company, and on behait of a syndi- 
cate we offer the above $7,7\),0W bonds for public subscription 

A simultaneous issue wili be made here and abroad by tne following firms: 


Deutsche me rT & Wechsel Bank, | Basler Depositen Bank, 
FRANKFU RT-ON-MAIN. BASEL. 
Messrs. Joh, Goll & Soehne, Messrs. Marcuard & Co., 
FRANKFURT-ON-MAIN. BERNE. 
Anglo-Deutsche Bank, Messrs. De Pury & Co,, 
HAMBURG. NEUFCHATEL. 
Messrs. H, Cyne & Zonen, Banque de Muthouse, 
AUSTERDAM,. MU LHOUSE, 
Societe de C paar aes Suisse, Messrs, E. W. Clark & Co., 
URICH.,. PHI(LADELPHIA. 
Messrs. Zahn A C 1Ovy Messrs. E. Rollins Morse & Bro., 
BASEL. BOSTON, 
Bank of Commerce, 
UFFALO. 





Basler Bankv se n, 
BASEL. 


Thus secur’ ang for the Bonds an international market 
SUBSCIPTIONS FOR THE ABOVE BONDS WILL BE RECEIVED AT THE 
OFFICES OF THE UNDELSIGNED ON 


APRIL 25TH AND 26TH 
AT THE PRICE OF 97 AND ACCRUED INTEREST, THE RIGHT BEING 
RESERVED TO ADVANCE THE PRICE WITHOUT NOTICE AND TO RE- 
DUCE OR REJECT ALL APPLICATIONS OFFERED. 


Forms of the Bond and copies of the Mortgage can be obtained on application to the undersigned. 
Bonds are now ready for delivery. 
Date, April 21st, 18#: 


MAITLAND, PHELPS & CO., New York. 


Th ITT crane KESSLER & CO., New York. 


6% and 8 MORTGAGES 
NATIONAL BANK, 


On Improved City and Farm Property. 
(WASHINGTON BUILDING,) 


W.S. BRADDOCK, 
No. 1 Broadway, New York. St Paul, Minn. 


No, 24, GERMAN AMERICAN BANK, 
NR Rc RO $500, BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


EM ictinvctnsicicdeoscancasoven 500, 3 
REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS 


LOGAN C, MURRAY, President. 
: EVAN G. HERMAN, Cashier. 368 Robert Street, Corner &th. 
ST, PAUL, MINN, 


Investments made. Money loaned. Interest Cvoa- 
a collected. We have a very large list of property 
nm St. Paul and its environs. eferences: rirst 
National Bank, St. Paul Trust Co., National German 
American Bank, St. Paul, Minn. Correspondence 








Transacts a General Banking Business, — 


A 6 Per Cent. Income. 








Investors are invited to call or send for 
Pamphlet just published, entitled ‘* CON- 
CERNING WESTERN INVESTMENTS,” 


FIDELITY LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


WM. G.CLAPP, Treasurer, 
‘ New York Office, 7 Nassau St, 


DESIRABLE 6 PER CENT. 


BONDS FOR SALE TO INVESTORS ON 
FAVORABLE TERMS. 
Address 
A. W. BEASLEY & CO., 


#% AND 39 WALL 8T., NEW YORK. 


G and 7% 
LOANS 


On Improved City Property 
in the cities of 
ST, PAUL AND DULUTH, MINN. 


COCHRAN & WALSH 
______—si'18 Wall Street. N. Y. 


On investments in the 
peEw SOUTH. 
particulars address 
“t cr — AND TRUST 00, 
tanooga, Tenn, 



















COMMONWEALTH 
LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


Cash Capital, & 8s 100,000. 


Issues 6 per cent. debentures running 6 and 11 years, 
secured by first mortgages on farms and city property 
in Ransas and Missouri — in trust by the Beston 
Safe Deposit and Prust C Jompany, Boston, 
for the pees peymens of Pa rinc.pal and interest 
of the bonds. “hese bonds are absolutely the safest and 
best investment offered. Also guaranteed mort- 
gages fielding from 6 per cent. to 7 per cent., interest 
ayable semi-annually. 

OFFICES: 


No. 131 DEVONSHIRE ST., Boston, 


No. 111 WEST STH ST., Kansas City. 
SEND FOR BOOK TO INVESTORS. 


T. B, SWEET, Pres. Geo. M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres 


Kansas Loan & Trust Co. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS, 


Paid-up Capital, $500,000. 
7% FIRST MORTGAGES 6% 


The Old Reliable, 

Every loan made is carefully inspected by an expe- 
rienced Examiner sent from the office of the Company 
who is paid asalary and not a commission. His report, 
with all the papers connected with the loan, are care- 
fully reviewe Kh officer of the Comp:ny before 
loan is approve Fifteen hou experience; over 
| ae nap ng negotiated (without loss) for Colleges, 
Savings Banks, Insurance Co.’s, T Trustees and individ- 
uals. Boston office, 46 Congress Street,Ged. M. Stearns, 
a Philadelphia office, 713° Walnut Street, 

w . Manager. 


FARM LOANS 


SECUREDBY FIRST MORTGAGES 
a F << oe 


BY Tia! Tino 8, GOVERNMENT 


BONDS Taterest payable Semi-Annually, 
at office or bank of mortgagee. 12 
years’ experience, and Never Lost a Dollar 
or any customer. Best of reterence given as to ability, 
integrity, and financial standing. Eee have money 
to loan, write us for circular and a culars. Address, 


Lehold, Fisher & Co., s#iteNe Kan 


=polenien we refer to mer. W. A. Welsher, D.D. 

Boxee, Pastor, Abilene, Kansas, formerly Chairman 

ere Committee Missionary Board, and Rev. J 
Goodlin, ex-Secretary. York, Pa. 


THEO. S. CASE, 


(for 12 years Postmaster) 


REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 


DEALER IN SECURITIES, 
127 West Gth Street, Kansas City, Mo, 
Money loaned at 6 to 8 per cent. interest, semi-an- 
nually without cost or risk to owner. Investments 
made in real estate and notes. Send for pamphlet, 
‘** Information to investors 























A soup 


Fr annum first mort 





PER CENT. 


gages on productive 

1 Estate. Loans approved by Tacoma 
National Bank. _ BEST OF REFERENCES 
EAST AND WEST. Corresp Solicited. Address 


ALLEN C. MASON. ‘Suecun, Wesh. Ter. 


7% FIRST MORTGAGES. 7% 


Upon carefully selected farms in the most flourish- 
ing and most rapidly growing parts ofthe West. 


6% Gnaranteed Mortgages 6% 
% Debenture Bonds 6% 


pal by similar First Mortgages, and also by = 


ca Oo e TERI ‘0 
Tia i BANKING COMPANY. 
Aw 














ys 
i Stre 


Francis A. deers. Pre. T. Merrihew, Treas. 


quitable 


Capital Subscribed = - - $2,000,000 
Capital Paid in (Cash) - 1,000,000 





6 PER CENT, DEBENTURES and GUARAN- 
TEED FARM MORTGAGES. Interest payable semi- 
annually at sor of our offices. Our mortgages are upon 
improved FARMS ONLY. We loan ne money on 
the yd atimatated property ofthe towns 


and cities 
MU NICIPAL BONDS. 
OFPICEs : 
NEW YORK, 205 Broadway; | PHLA. cor. 4th & Chaat 
BOSTON, 117 "Devonshire St. LONDON. ENGLAND 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET, 


FER CENT. FIRST MORTGAGES 


lone. The 4 y 4, ny pri-3 by ia 
ments made jointly and larger interests obtain- 
ed. Mo for our ~~ Investment Plan. 
Ba (Bell KE —" SMITH & JACKSON 
Refe rences Paine & > Investment Agents, 
Sam. Ex. | Duluth, Minn. 


6 PER CENT. AND 7 PER CENT, 


Western, Municipal and New England 
Water Bonds, 
Kansas Investment Oompany’s Securities, 


HAYES & COMPANY, 
Washington Building, New York. 


S' and One-half the 
Profits on 


Guaranteed Investment Contracts 

WE invest money in Keal Estate and give contracts 
yaereey we agree to use our best judgment in buying. 
Take title in your name and sell when good —— 
can be realized. We agree to return to you 
principal, § per cent. interest, and cae hatt ofall a 
above that. For our services, and our guaranty, we 
receive the balance of the profit in lieu of Commis- 
anne. In long experience, we have never failed to 
realize for our ciients a handsome profit. 

Send for Investment Contract and references. 


Richardson, Day & Co., Duluth, Minn. 
SAFE INVESTMENTS 


IN 
DULUTH REAL ESTATE 
AND 
VERMILLION IRON LANDS. 

















Address J, H. SHARP, 
Duluth, Minn, 


St. Paul, Minnesota 


THE acknowledged commercial and financial me- 
tropolis of the great Northwest. Population 200,000, 
The cost of buildings erected in 1887 was $11,000,000, 
and if placed side by side, would reach sixteen miles 
There is no safer investment than in loaning money 
on St. Paul Real Estate orin buying property which 
is constantly advancing in value by reason of the in- 
crease of population and actual improvements, 


The undersigned has had fifteen years’ experience 
inthe Real Estate and Loaning business. Careful 
and conservative in ell his dealings and with an es- 
tablished reputation, he respectfully asks your at- 
tention and hopes to gain yourconfidence and form 
business relations which will prove mutually bene- 
ficial. acer a solicited. 


SH B. WHEELER. 


7% INTEREST 


THE U.§, LAND AND INVESTMENT CO, 


offers alimited number of its First-Mortgage 6 per 
cent. 10 year Gold Bonds at $3, NETTING 7 per 
cent. interest (gold)and gives a stock BONUS 
OF 3500 WITH EACH $1,060 BOND, 








Value of Penn., property over....... $6,000,000 
Wee TANNA odccnccesscecs 1,000,000 
Annual Interest Charges 60,000 
Estimated Income; Coal, Iron Mines. 360,000 


Parties wishing safe investments ata liberal rate 
of interest, Address 


CHAS. A. FENN, Treasurer, 
96 Broadway and 6 Wall St., New York, 


CORRESPONDENTS WANTED 


To Sell on Commission 


DAKOTA AND MINNESOTA 


7% MORTGAGE LOANS 


=> Bed, River Valley Farms. Both princi- 
t.éipterest guaranteed. 
‘Over y O00. §O00 loaned, Six years’ Expe- 
rience, Writefor Forms, intormatuon and 
Reterences, 


DAKOTA INVESTMENT CoO., 


Incorporated, Grand Forks; Dakota. 





A NEW FE AT U RE 
For Investors to Consider. 


8% GUARANTEED MORTGAGES 8% 


The Winner investment Co,, of Ransas City, Mo, 
INCORPORA in| D» 1883, 
WILLARD E. WINNER, Pres. 
Paid-np Capital, #306,yno, kurplus and 
ndivided Profits $851,36 4.4 
not pe guarantees the payment of its hanes 
based on an acfual selling price of the propert tYs pay- 
able at date of miturity and bearing 8 per cent. semi- 
annual interest, but, also, each mortgage will a, the 
certificate of ths AMEXICAN LOAN AND TRUEST COM- 
PANY OF BOSron that 25 per cont. of its face value 

is cov wet cus wae with 


'TE ED" STOCK 8% 
ofthe Boston Land and Mortgage Co. 
10% SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 10% 
“WM. H. PARMENTER, General Agent, 
Mass. Hospital Life Co. B’ld'g, 50 State St., Boston. 


NORTH RIVER BANK 


Safe Deposit Vaults. 
CORNER GREENWICH AND DEY S8Ts- 


Securities and Valuables Deposit- 
ed for Sate Keeping 
SAFES TO RENT FROM #8 UPWARD. 


Vaults open from 9 A.M, to5 P.M. Entrance through 
the Bank. 


CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


WE have for sale first mortgages on tmproved farms 
located in the best portions of lowa and Dakota. 
Also mortgages on business and residence properties 
} Des Moines. For particulars and references, ad- 

ress, 


DES MOINES LOAN AND TRUST CO,, 
Des Moines, Ia,; 


Or, R. E. Carpenter, 38 Park Row, N, . 4 
Edward Forsythe, 763 Wainut Street. Phila, 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago, 
Matw OG cc consscevecrcceciccces:condesed 1857. 


REAL ESTATE BQuheioe 
PROPERTY RENTE 


remittances made promptly. 
TAXES and assessments looked after and 
paid. 














and cared 
for,and 


r on First Mortgage Vg aterm of years 
LOAN s carefully negotiated. 


ss ) () ()" Finer. so 
Mortgage 
Real Estate Coupon Bonds. 
8% INTEREST PER ANNUM. 


Interest Payable Semi-annually, 





We only handle bonds that are well 
secured ; and guarantee the prompt pay- 
ment of both principal and interest 
when due. 


J. H. Bauerlein & Co. 


5622 Wyandotte Street, 





KANSAS CITY MO, 
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Commercial. 
DRY GOODS. 


THE business of the dry-goods market 
has been comparatively quiet during the 
past week and has lacked the stimulus of 
an active demand, even for immediate 
wants, and buyers manifest no inclina- 
tion to buy, except to cover the actual re- 
quirements of the consumer, so that the 
progress toward improvement in trade is 
The lack 


of demand has weakened the tone of the 


very slow and unsatisfactory. 


market, and price concessions have been 
the order of the day, where sales of any 


magnitude were consummated, and 


drives have been resorted to in order to 


force business. The jobbing trade in the 


regular way was sluggish, but price in- 
ducements enabled some of the large 
houses to dispose of quantities of bleached 
cottons and calicoes, the distribution of 
which kept up the appearance of activity, 
but profit was not to be thought of, The 
loss of demand is attributed to the back- 
wardness of the season and the quiet- 


ing influences that seems to control 
general business as well as_ the 
subdued character of speculation, 


But, underlying the quietness that exists, 
there is prospectively a brilliant future 
for the trade in all the various depart- 
ments, which cannot help making itself 
felt as soon as the weather conditions 
have become a little settled. The finan- 
cial condition of the trade is reported 
fair, altho merchants in some sections of 
the country are not as prompt as might 
be desired in meeting their payments; 
but it is fully anticipated that in a very 
short time an improvement will be ex- 
perienced. 


COTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS 


GOODS. 


AND DRESS 
Notwithstanding the favorable condi- 
tions for speculation in this department, 
the business was sluggish in jobbing cir- 
cles and staple cotton goods were quiet. 
Brown sheetings and drills were in better 
demand by exporters, and some good- 
sized ‘‘ round lots” were sold in this con- 
nection, but jobbers and converters 
bought sparingiy as a rule. Stocks of 
coarse yarn heavy sheetings, and lead- 
ing brands of three to four-yard sheet- 
ings continue well sold up and steady 
in price, Bleached shirtings and cam- 
brics were only in moderate demand, and 
prices are somewhat unsettled. Wide 
sheetings, corset jeans and sateens are 
moving steadily, and agents report a 
moderate business in colored cottons—as 
denims, dyed duck, cheviots, ticks, 
checks, stripes, etc. White goods are 
less active in first hands, and table dam- 
asks, quilts and scrims are in light re- 
quest by package buyers. There was an 
irregular demand for woven wash-dress 
fabrics and the jobbing trade was com- 
paratively light. Leading makes of fine 
and standard dress ginghams are closely 
sold up, and stocks of standard staples 
are well in hand. Wash goods, as seer 
kers, chambrays, cords, Scotch 
zephyrs, etc., are well conditioned as to 
supply, and leading makes are steadily 
held. Agents report a light reorder de- 
mand for all-wool, and fancy 
cotton dress goods adapted to the present 
season, aud some additional orders for 
fall and winter fabrics were placed with 
the commission houses. The jobbing 
trade in this department was sluggish. 


worsted 


} WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 


The woolen goods department remains 


about the same as noticed last week. 
New business is small tho deliveries on 
old orders are moving along in their 


usual way. Overcoatings move off ina 
satisfactory way on former orders, but 
are otherwise quiet. Satinets seem to be 
doing fairly well between current sales 
and deliveries. In Kentucky jeans the 
business is sufficient to keep the market 
very steady. Cloakings are rather quiet, 
as far as new business is concerned. 
Stockinet sells fairly, but Jersey cloths 
are in only moderate demand. Orders to 
a fair total amount are being placed for 








dress fabrics for later delivery. The de- 
mand for seasonable styles is moderate, 
however, and jobbers are experiencing 
nothing more than a fair trade. Shirting 
flannels are selling in moderate quanti- 
ties toa fair extent, but as yet the larger 
buyers manifest only passing interest. 
Business in underwear continues very 
quiet as far as the commission houses are 
concerned, but jobbers report a fair re- 
order demand for some descriptions of 
cotton hosiery and light underwear, 
Wool hose and half-hose, also heavy 
shirts and drawers, are in irregular de- 
mand, but some of the most popular 
makes are well under the control of or- 
ders. Salesmen on the road are booking 
fair orders for fancy knit woolens for 
future delivery. 
FOREIGN GOODS. 


The business in the foreign goods de- 
partment has been confined to immediate 
wants, and has shown no partiality or 
preference in the line of goods, but about 
an even distribution over the popular 
tints and patterns of the various fabrics 
was realized. In dress silks, the cheaper 
grades of colored moires seem to have 
more call than other descriptions, but 
surahs are doing fairly well. The aggre- 
gate business, however, is moderate. 
Satins, velvets and plushes are in very 
limited demand. Ribbons continue to 
meet with quite good sale, and in the 
case of certain favorite styles the stocks 
are moderate. Housekeeping linens and 
handkerchiefs are selling in moderate 
quantities to a fair aggregate amount, 
aad the market for these goods is without 
feature of special interest. About the 
ordinary seasonable package trade is 
noted in hosiery. 

The imports of dry goods at this port 
for the past week and since January Ist, 
1888, compare as follows with the same 
period of last year: 


For the week. 1888. 1887. 
Entered atthe port... $2,315,447 $2,018,645 
Thrown on market.... 2,405,412 2,082,055 

Since Jan. !st. 

Entered at the port... 47,379,317 44,208,800 
Thrown on market.... 47.336,670 44,716,227 





READING NOTICE nS. 





THE Union Central Life Insurance Co., of Cincin- 
nati,O., ask the attention of those who wish life insur- 
ance to their policies issued on the life rate endow- 
ment plan, combining present protection with fu- 
ture endowment. The company tell us that the in- 
crease in insurance written by them since 181 has 
been over 5.U per cent. The company will be glad to 
send their literature to any person asking for it. 


<i>. 
> 





THE advertising agency of J. H. Bates will remove 
on the Ist of May, trom 41 to38 Park Row. Mr. Bates 
has been engaged as an advertising agent for the 
past twenty-five years, an? has acquired an enviable 
reputation as an honorable, prompt and capable bus- 
iness man. We have done business with him for 
twenty-live years and can certify tothe above. 


ennetatatiiatinndiiaetntningiainimeds 
MISSOURI TRUST COMPANY. 

THE MISSOURI TRUST CO., of Sedalia, Mo., with a 
New York City office under the management of eo. 
H. Warner. i) state treet, offers three kinds of in- 
vestments, six per cent. certified bonds, six per 
cent. debentures and seven per cent. farm loans. 
rhe interest of all payable at the © hemicail National 
Bank in New York City. he company is highly 
spoken of, have had twelve years’ experience and in- 
vested a large amount of money without loss. The 
company will send full particulars regarding their 
investments with a large number of Eastern refer- 
ences to any one upon application. 


THE VICTOR BICYCLES. 

THE OVERMAN WHEEL Co., of 182 to 188 Columbus 
Avenue, Boswn, Mars.. are the manufacturers o7 the 
celebrated Victor Bicycles and ‘| ricy cies, which nave 
received the bighest testimonials from a great many 
sources, The prevaleut idea that it requires a great 
deal of dexteri.y, a great deal of patience, and that a 
man must be young to ride a bicycle is not correct. 
Two hours, practice will enable one to sit on a bicycle 
and a little more time to ride, while many gentiemen 
of sixty years of age ride with as great pleasure and 
profit asthe younger men. The Overman Wheel Com- 
pany will send their iilustrated catasog free to any 
address, 











es ee 
KANSAS INVESTMENTS. 


THe Kansas Trust & Banking Co. of Atchison, 
Kansas, offer their guaranteed farm bonds on best 
Kansas farms, and Debentures secured by first mort- 
gas 8. payable in New York with semi-annual in- 





terest. 

The vicinity of Atchison, Kansas, is well known to 
be one of the most fertile and productive of the great 
West. investors have the additional benefit of its 
having been cor paratively long settled. The farm- 
ers have improved their iarms, built good houses 
and barns and are iaising large and diversitiea 
crops. 

Application by mail or personaliy to the Eustern 
office will secure full particulars of the compary’s 
business. 





+ 
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GOOD FERTILIZERS. 

THOUSANDS of farmers are now planning for big 
crops. They cannot have them on ordinary soil with- 
out the special help of some good fertilizer. Time, 
labor and money spent in cultivating sucn soll will 
be wasted without this help. Good soil needs s lal 
belp also very ofven, and it gets it from all thrifty 
farmers. In one field you will see fine grass, corn, 
potatoes, vegetables and other crops, wh.le ia that 
next adjoining you will see —_ and sickly foliage 
and very poor evide nce to show that any adequate 
reward will be the result of tne timeand labor spent 
tosecure it. A wise man—nvot inspired except with 
sound sense—ooce said in our hearing concerning a 
business matter: “ Begin right, continue right and 
you will come out right.’’ Let every farmer begin 
with deep plowing, continue with liberal fertilizing 
and cultivation, and he ueed not then ask anybody 
to insure him a big crop. 

Now what sort, among the good Ferttlizers in the 
market, shall a “model farmer” use? That isthe ques- 
tion. We wil! answer it by saying that we have care- 
fully tested the “Bradley Fertilizers,” obtained from 
the Bradley Fertilizer Company of Boston, and have 
made but one mistake in we doing. We never have 
bought half enough of it. hope our readers will 
not make the same Stebe hut we have. 





“TURN THE RASCALS OUT!” 


THE following rascally intruders may _be turned 

ba cost , Safely, reasonably and radically. Rheu- 
<p Nervous disorders; Dyspepti 

ties: Liver derangements and i it ol and ee | 


med Full 
part Address C. Browning, M.D., 
(255 ie Street, Philadel phia, Pada) 








COLBURN’S MUSTARD. 


COLBURN, of Philadelphia, claims to manufacture 
the best mustard pl on the market. Persons who 
desire to have pu.e mustard, strong, and unadulter- 
ated with deleterious substances, houla always ask 
for Colburn’s Philacelphia Mustard 


> 





OIL STOVES. 


THE Monitor Oil Stove Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, and 
Boston, Mass., havean advertisement in this week’s 
om ad which ought to be of interest to every 

eeper in the United States. They manufacture the 
Monitor Oil Stove claiming for it great superiority; 
among other things that it has no smeil, no ones. 
and is absolutely safe. It will do everytning in 
way of cooking that any coal or wood stove will a 
For summer use it is particularly desirable, as the 
great heat vores go a burning of wood and coal is 
entirely dispensed w The cost of running _— of 
these Monitor Oil pat is merely nominal. 
the ad vertiaemnees and send to them for an illustrated 


Moenld 
Conte KAS Co 


CARPETS. 


1,000 pieces Carpets and Carpetings 


Ata Great Reduction to close out 
styles. 


$1.00 to $1.10 
Wiltons, . . $1.75 to $2.00 
Axminsters, . .$2.50 to $3.00 


The above are all FIRST QUALITY GOODS 


Proadvvary KH 19th St. 


NEW YORK. 


B. & B. 


Special values in Black and 





Body Brussels, 





Colored Dress Silks, Spring 
Dress Fabricsand Dress 
Trimmings. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


Receive particular and careful attention, this being 
one of the leading featuresof our extensive business. 





OUR 


Illustrated Catalogue 


MAILED 


FREE! 


72 pp., containing a Review of Leading Fashions, 
complete Price-Lists and much valuable informa- 
tion to every household. 


Write for it and mention THE INDEPENDENT. 


BOGGS & BUHL, 


115, 117, 119, 121 Federal St, 
ALLEGHENY, PA, 


DRY GOODS] 


BY MAIL. 


| We have an extensive mail- 
order business throughout the} 
UNITED STATES, sending 
samples of goods, information 
jabout fabrics and quoting} 
| prices, thus enabling customers} 
| and correspondents in the coy 
remote parts of the countr 
buy dry goods at the lowest ta 
| pent prices, with the addition of} 
a charges. We solicit cor- 
Peapeudonet and will send in-| 
structions how to shop through 
| the mailsto any one mentioning | 
| this advertisement in “The In-} 
| dependent.” Address 




















SHEPARD,NORWELL €& CO., 
Boston, Mass. 








—_—_—_———— 
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Ridley’s 
Grand Street, N. Y, 
MILLINERY. 


Every Novelty in Ribbons. 
Every Novelty in Laces. 
Every Novelty in Flowers & Feathers. 


STRAW GOODS 


GREATER THAN ANY ASSORTMENT IN THIS 
CITY. LARGER STOCK, MORE SHAPES, AND 
GREATER VARIETY, REPRESENTING EVERY 
SHAPE, COLOR AND QUALITY. 


LADIES’ WRAPS: 


Imported WRAPS, trimmed lace and jet, $9.75; 
wort $15. 
Fine all over JET WRAPS, $5.%, $7.50 and $8. 

Cloth RAGLANS and louse front NEW MARKETS 
at $7.9); reduced from $15.50. 

Tailor-.nade JAC aero in all new 
sleeves, $5.9 and $4.90. 

Tailor-made JACKETS, with moire or cloth vests, 
at $7.50 and $10.75. 

Misses’ Clot COATS, in navy, Gobelin, and red, 
ages 4 to 12, at $2 00. 

1,000 Misses’ tallor-made JACKETS, $2.90 and $3.00. 

Misses’ Fine Imported CLOAKS and. JACKETS, $6 m4 

Misses’ WHITE SUITS, trimmea oubretder?. 2.45, 

Misses’W HITE LAM N and NUN’s VEI L ” SUITS 

Misses’ CLOTH SUITS, trimmed, at $5. 


HOUSE FURNISHING, 


EVERY ARTICLE NEENED IN H ‘USE CLE. AN. 
ING, EVERY ATRIC ,EDED THE 
KITHEN, EVERY ARTICLE NEEDED iN THE 

NING EV ARTICLE, IN FACT, 
NEEDED FOR HOUSE-FURSISHING. 
Tin, Woodand Agate Ware, 
China, Glass, and Earthen Ware. 

THERE IS NOTHING ONE MAY NEED IN THE 
HOUSE BUT WHAT CAN BE FOUND IN THIS DE- 
PARTEENT. 


Carpets and Furniture 
AT OUR BRANCH STORE, 


289 GRAND ST, COR. ELDRIDGE ST. 


A LARGE AND VARIED ASSORTMENT OF CAR- 
PETINGS. MOQUETTES, VELVETS TAPESTRY, 
29 f INGRAI VS, ANDSTAin CARPETS, CHOICE 


Es, 
MATTINGS, RUGS 
FURNITURE INSU ITES FOR PARLOR, HALL, 
aa Beek, DINING-KVOM, KITCHEN AND LI- 
‘ . 


LOUNGES, TA BLES. 
TRESSES, FEATHER 

N. B.—ALL THE ELEVATED TRAINS STOP AT 
GaAs? StRERT PASSENGERS BY THF SIXTH 

OR NINT VENUE ROADS, TAKE GRAND 
oe Cc ROSS-TOW N CARS, WHICH PASS OUR 


FAS HION MAGAZINE 


SPRING NUMBER NOW READY. 
Contains interesting literary matter, both prose 
and verse and an Illustrated Catalogue. descri ave 
ot the Goods in our 85 departinents, with lowest } 
York Prices. 
Sample copies lic.; subscription, 50c. per annum, 


Ewd. Ridley & Sons, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 to 321 GRAND ST., 


6 vo 70 ALLEN, 59 to 6 ORCHARD STREET. 


CARPETS. 


THE MOST COMPLETE AND ELEGANT LINE 
OF NOVELTIES IN EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS EVER 
OFFERED THE PUBLIC, AT PRICES TO SUIT 
THE MOST ECONOMICAL. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS, 


WILTON VELVETS, 


ENTIRELY NEW, AT LESS THAN THE PRICE 
OF AN ORDINARY 


BODY BRUSSELS, 


colors, bell 





a CHAIRS, MAT- 





AND EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS, AN IM- 
MENSE VARIETY,AT A GREAT REDUCTION 


FROM THE REGULAR PRICE. 


MATTINGS. 


JAPANESE AND CHINA STRAW MATTINGS, 
OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION. 

FANCY PATTERNS AND JOINTLESS 

WHITE MATTING AS LOW AS 
$5 PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS. 
OIL CLOTHS, LINOLEUMS, AND LIGNUMS FOR 
OFFICE FURNISHINGS. AN ENDLESS ASSORT- 
MENT. 


Sheppard Knapp & Co. 


SIXTH-AVE,,.13TH AND 14TH STS.N, 


BEST STITCH 


Send for samples of Test Stitching, showing rela- 

tive strength of the shuttle or lock-stitch seam, com- 
ared with seam made by the W. & G. Automatic. 
fhe only genuine ‘‘Automatic’’ Sewing Machine. 

Physicians endorse it:—~** No Risk to Health.” 


Willcox & Gibbs §.M. Co.,658 Broadway, N.Y. 


FINE 











Entirely reliev' d by an evteie’ — 
which iathe same to the cars 
to the e Ten Worn for months oe Fithout 
yemedy has 3 failed. 
'y 
19th century. For sale only by 


H.A.WALES, Bridgeport,Cona 
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- O'NEILL’S, 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., NY. 








Special Sales 
IN EVERY DEPARTMENT 


COMMENCING MONDAY. 





STRAW GOODS 


10,000 dozen 
STRAW BONNETS & HATS 
New Colors and Shapes. 
Choice assortment of 


Trimmed Bonnets and Hats. 
Children’s Hats for 
School and Dress a Specialty. 


FEATHERS AND FLOWERS, 
RIBBONS, LACES, 


SUN UMBRELLAS AND PARASOLS. 


HOSIERY. 


MEN'S FURNISHING GOODS. 


Pure Silk Socks, Black and 
Colors, $1.49 per pair. 

Six Fine White Shirts to order, $6.00 un- 
laundered. 


Trimmed 


Men’s 


SPECIAL NOTICE! 
15,000 Dollars’ Worth of 


SILVERWARE 


FROM THE BEST MANUFAC- 
TORY IN THIS COUNTRY AT 
LESS THAN THIRTY 
CENTS ON THE 
DOLLAR. 


Spoons, of all kinds, $2.15 per dozen 

and upward, 

Knives of all kinds, 35c. each up to 

$3.35 per dozen. 

Dessert and Table Forks, $3.83 and $4.30 

per dozen. 

Sugar Shells, 35c. each, Sugar Tongs, 

97c. each. 

Ladles, 5lc. and upward. 

Syrup Pitchers, $2.50 to $3.67. 

Butter Dishes, $2.98 and $3.34. 

Cake Baskets, $2.67 to 86.67 each. 

Tea Pots, $2.50 and $3.50. 

Sugar Bowls, Cream Jugs, Spoon Hold- 
ers, Pickle Dinner and Breakfast 
Castors, Ice Pitchers, Card Receiv- 
ers, Trays, Napkin Rings and But- 
ter Dishes. 


HOUSE FURNISHING DEPARTMENT. 


Refrigerators, Rich, Antique Oak fin- 
ish, Hardwood, Charcoal Filled and 
Warranted, $10,94 and upward, 

Baby Carriages. 

Packing Trunks, 98c. and upward. 

Special inducements in House Furnish- 
ing, Keeping and Cleaning Goods, 


Curtains and Upholstery. 


Smyrna Rugs at Half Price. 


Slip Covers Cut and made in 
the best style. 


Window Shades made and 
put up at short notice. 


Paid Parcels Delivered Within 75 Miles 
of New York Free of Charge. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 
6th Ave,, 20th to 21st Street. 








Ladies’ Fine Imported and Domestic 
JACKETS. 


1,000 Tailoremade Jersey Cloth Jacke« 
ets, $3.75; worth 85.98. 

{,500 Tailoremade Jersey Jackets, 
Black and Colors; also English 
Corkscrew and fine Cloth Jack- 
ets, $4.98; worth $8.75. 

1,200 fine French Cloth and English 
Corkscrew Jackets, new shades, 
Tailor-made, $6.95. 

5,000 Imported Jackets, satin-lined, 
plain, embroidered and _ braided 
$8.75, $12.75, $16.75 and $19.75: 
cost $14.75 to $35.00 to import. 





Imported Jersey Waists, braided and 
plain, $1.75, $2.75 and #3.90. 
Imported and Domestic Wraps at low 
prices, 





Satin-lined Beaded Wraps, 
75 and $14.75. 


5.95, $10,- 





Imported Beaded Wraps. Satin-lined, 
$19.75 to $35.00. 





Camel’s Hair Wraps, braided and 
trimmed with lace or fringe, satin- 
lined, $12.75 to $25.00, 


ORDERS TAKEN AND GOM- 
PLETED AT SHORT NOTICE 
FOR ELABORATE STREET, 
EVENING AND CAR- 
RIAGE COSTUMES 
AND WRAPS. 


MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
Cloaks and Suits. 


SILKS AND DRESS GOODS. 


Black Surah Silks, 24 inches wide, 69c. 





Striped and Plain Surahs, new designs, 
89c. and 98c. 


Printed India Silks, 69c. to 90c. 


100 pieces extra fine Henrietta Cloth, 
48 inches wide, all shades, 69c.: 
worth $1.00. 


BLACK ‘coops. 
WHITE ‘Coops. 


Check and Stripe Nainsook India 
Linen, Victoria Lawns, Pique 
and Tucking at low prices. 





French and Domestic Ginghams, 
Percales, ete. 





Seersuckers and Ginghams, 10¢c. 
per yard, reduced from 15c. 





Orders by mail receive 


prompt attention. 
MENTION THIS PAPER. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 
6th Ave,, 20th to 21st Street. 





Carpetings 


W.&J, SLOANE 


Will offer during the next few 
weeks 
anteed best quality BRUSSELS 
CARPETING of ENGLISH and 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURE, 


over 500 patterns guar- 


at greatly reduced prices. 


Broadway, 18th and 19th Sts., 


NEW YORK. 





J. ROTHSCHILD. 


FOR THE PAST EIGHTEEN YEARS WE 
HAVE MAINTAINED OUR POSITION AS 
THE LEADING MILLINERY ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF THIS COUNTRY. 

OUR GOODS HAVE ALWAYS BEEN OF 
THE HIGHEST STANDARD AND QOUALI- 
TY, AND ANY ARTICLE OBTAINED AT 
OUR STORES CAN BE RELIED UPON AS 
BEING CORRECT IN STYLE AND FIRST- 
CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 

AND WE BEG TO STATE THAT OUR 
PRESENT DISPLAY OF UNTRIMMED 
STAW HATS AND BONNETS IN NOVEL 
AND EXCLUSIVE SHAPES, RIBBONS, 
VELVETS, LACES, FLOWERS, FEATHERS 
AND ORNAMENTS, EVEN ECLIPSES- 
ALL OUR PREVIOUS EFFORTS. 

OUR TRIMMED HAT DEPARTMENT 
FOR PARIS BONNETS AND ENGLISH 
ROUND HATS, TOGETHER WITH 
THOSE OF OUR OWN DESIGN AND 
MANUFACTURE, ALSO SPECIALTIES IN 
MISSES’ AND BOYS’ HATS, IS UNEQUAL- 
ED IN VARIETY AND ELEGANCE, AND 
ALL SOLD AT THE VERY LOWEST 
PRICES. 

NEW YORK, BROOKLYN, 
14th St-, near 6th sve Fulton, opp. Clinton. 


To Teachers and Others 


THE 


MISSOURI PACIFIC RY. 


VIA 


COLORADO 


AND THE 


Tron Mountain Route 


VIA 
TEXAS AND NEW MEXICO. 


Offer unsurpassed advantages for going or return- 
ing to the National Educational Association 
Meeting in San Francisce July Ith to 20th. 
from St. Louis, Call on or address, 


W. E. HOYT, E. P. A., 
391 Broadway, New York, 
H. C. TOWNSEND, G. P. & T. A., 


St. Louis, Mo. 


_ cooD NEWS 
sila Saie TO ADIE od] 

“Greatest offer. Now pid ~o | 

Ing 

oe FGoK 





E to get orders for our cele 
ComPANY 
MEMICAN TEA ©O., 
e. and 33 Vesey 5t.. New York. 





v ANDERBU RGUH, WELLS & (¢ 
“Strong Slat’ Cases and Cabinets, Chases, St =. etc 
COMPLETE COTFITS 
Engravers! PAMRRN CATE 90D Machinests 


Weetenr FT . 


EHRICHS’. 


IN OUR 52 COMER TE DEF ART uaNTS WE 
DIS Y OF SEA sh & 


s WE A 

ING A STR ENE Of SILKS OND DRESS | GooDs, 
AND WILL CHEEKFULLY FORWARD SAMPLES 
AND PRICES UPON APPLICATION. 


OUR STOCK EMBRACES 


EVERYTHING FOR THE 
Household 


AND 


EVERYTHING 


WORN BY 


Men, Women and Children. 


SEND IN YOUR NAME AT ONCE FOR OUR 
SPRING QUARTERLY. SENT FREE UPON RE- 
Q 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Ali goods purchased from us 

in amounts of $5 or over will be forwarded, frei ht 
prep 1+ 5 our expense, to all poiats within 100 miles 
0 ew 


EHRICH BRO6G., 


Sth Ave., 24th and 25th Streets, 
NEW YORK, 


L.C. HOPKINS, 


President. 





"JNO. J DONALDSON, 


Viee-Pres’t and Treas. 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary 
Woolen System Co.: 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL WAREROOMS, 


827-829 Broadway, New York, 


BRANCH) 199 Broadway (Western Union 
Building). New Vork, and 
HOUSES: 360 Fulton St., Broohlyn. 


SPRING AND SUMMER UNDERWEAR, 


All manufactured of the finest and purest 
wool, according to the “ All-wool’’ System, 
and under the supervision of Dr. Gustav 
Jaeger, of Stuttgart, Germany. 

The garments are respectively and es- 
pecially adapted to men, wumen and 
children, and are inherently conducive to 
health by virtue of the natural properties 
of the material; and with respect to com- 
fort, evenin the hottest weather, are far 
superior to all other kinds of under-cloth- 
ing. 

Catalogues, containing descriptions, illus- 
trations, samples of materials, and a full 
price list, free by mail. 

Orders for goods, by mail or express, and 
letters of inquiry should be addressed to 


Dr, Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Co., 


827 & S29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


-CORTRIGHT — 
Metal TILES and SHINGLES, 


—— Hips, ints etc, 





Shield Tiles and Roli Ridge-Cop- 
ing, Absolutely Snow and Rain- 
proof, Fireproof and Ornamental, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGDE FREE. 


CORTRIGHT METAL ROOFING CO., 


146 N, Broud St. ’ Philadelphia, Penn, 


STEAM ENGINES 











TYPE, “PRESOES AND MATERIALS | 


Upright and Horizontal, 
Stationary, 

Portable and Semi-Portable. 
8 to 16 Horse Power. 
Illustrated Pamphict Free. Address 
uJAMES LEFFEL & Co. 

. SPRINGFIELD, O10, 
or 110 Liberty 8t.. New York. 








at Lowest 


AT WHOLESALE, 


We will furnish you with a first-class Safe, beantifatly |? 
finished and lettered with name, at $12 and upwards. ra yi 
DEATH TO HIG ) 
Wanted names and addresse: 
We pay no commission to a 


mts, but sell direct to the user | 


holesale Prices. Every safe is WTS 
Send for Catalogue and mention this paper. 


HE VicTOR SAFE & LOCK co. § 
NCINNATI, OHIO it 
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Jusurance. 


“INCOME” IN LIFE INSURANCE. 


THE Penn Mutual Life of Philadelphia 
has issued the following circular, dated 
March 29th: 


“Dear Sir: The papers of to day containa 
statement, presumably emanating from the 
Auditor General's Office, to the effect that 
our Company had settled a claim for arrears 
of taxes for the years 1873 to 1887, inclusive, 
amounting to $299,975.14, being a tax upon 
surplus returned members, aud that which 
has been accumulated for their benefit. 
Thisis untrue, no such payment having 
been made; vor has there at a y time beena 
recoguition of this alleged liability, nor will 
there be until the court of last resort con- 
firms the position taken by the Auditor 
General. This, as is known to all its in- 
sured members, is a mutual company. It 
has not, and, under its charter an: system 
of opera‘ion, canuot have, any net enarings 
upon which to pay a tax. If any surplus 
remains after the expenses of the year bave 
been met, that surplus, or such proportion of 
it as may be thought expedient, is divided 
among policy-holders. This, however, is 
not in the nuture of a profit. Itis simply a 
return to the policy-holders of the amount 
they have paid upon the insurance they are 
carrying in excess of its cost for the preced- 
ing twelvemonth. The difference between 
such payment and a dividend of profit is 
obvious, and we believe will be recognized 
by the courts as good at law. Aside from 
this, however, Auditor General atter Au- 
ditor General has, during the same poriod, 
presented like claims to the Company, only 
to promptly abandon them 9n a true repre- 
sentation and understanding of the nature 
of the surplus distributions made: and it 
now seems improbable, even tho the Com- 
pany should be ultimately compelled to pay 
some part of the tax itself, $161,128.79, that 
any court would impose the interest and 
penalties, amounting to $138,846.35, which 
came into existence, if at all, only through 
the negligence of the state officials, who, as 
said, bave time and again abandoned any 
claim for the tax referred to. Yours re- 
spectfully, 

*H. S. STEPHENS, Vice-President. 

‘Pp. 5.—You are aware, of course, that this 
Company dues pay a tax upon gross preml- 
ums, not only to the State of Pennsylvania, 
but also in each of the states in which it 
does business.’’ 

It seems almost too plain to need illus- 

tration, much less serious argument, that 
the returned portions at least of life in- 
surance premiums is not net earnings, 
nor profits, nor income. In England the 
New York Life resisting an at- 
tempt to collect the income tay upon such 
returned funds, arguing that they are not 
income at all. Perhaps the case may be 
more clearly presented if the word income 
is used, since there is really no essential 
difference between net earnings, profits 
and income; so let us call it by the last 
term. A company assumes an estimate 
that $100 will be required to cover a cer- 
tain policy, and charges that, agreeing 
(tho, not in form of contract) to re- 
fund any unnecessary portion; $80 is 
found to have been enough, and $20 is 
returned by crediting it to account of fu- 
ture payments. If this is income it is so 
to somebody ; to whom is it? To the 
member it is so much ** (as the phrase 
goes) if he is not expecting it, tho, in 
fact he isexpecting it, and usually more 
than he gets; but it is only a returned 
portion of what he has already parted 
with. Ifaman hands out a half-dollar in 
payment for a squash at the grocer’s and 
receives twenty cents change, is that 
twenty centsincome? Everybody would 
hoot ata proposition to caJlit such. But 
how is the case changed by the fact that 
the overplus or ‘** change” is not returned 
until a year afterward, merely because it 
takes the Company a year toascertain how 
much there is coming back ? 

Is this overplus income to the Com- 
pany? Just as truly as the twenty cents 
change is income to the grocer; he has it 
in possession a minute, and the Company 
has it in possession a year—that is the 
whole difference. The Company gets in- 
terest on it during the year? Certainly— 
but this very interest goes into the com- 
mon fund with other receipts, and it 
helps to increase the amount of surplus 
or change returned. If it is argued that 


is now 


in” 


the Company really had this money once, 


t is enough to reply that is an annual 
one-year loan which the conditions of 
the business compel; the Company repays 
the loan as soon as possible. Who ever 
heard of taxing anybody for, and when, 
paying his debt of borrowed money? 

But the absurdity goes farther, for who 
ever heard of taxing a person twice— 
when he borrows money and when he 
pays it back? Yet the Penn Mutual says 
it pays the state a tax upon the entire 
premium when it is received—the entire 
premium is a loan, to be one day repaid— 
and the tax proposed is a proposition to 
tax a portion returned earlier. To tax 
life insurance premiums at all is bad 
enough, being a tax upon a tax aad a 
aiscouragement of thrift to that extent 
—something like kicking a man because 
he has slipped down. Life insurance pre- 
miums are merely the temporary deposits 
of a mass of men, put into a common 
pool, for a purpose and by a method 
which have no potency or possibility of 
any ‘* profits,” direct or incidental. To 
hinder such a process by taxation is utter 
barbarism. To destroy the industry of 
tanning leather by taxation, for example, 
would not be good policy, and yet we 
might get along with wooden shoes or 
some other material substituted for leath- 
er, or by going barefoot. To tax savings- 
banks and life insurance out of exist- 
ence would be to stimulate idleness, vice 
and pauperism, and dig under the founda- 
tions of the state itself. If it would be 
foolish to destroy these institutions, it 
cannot be wise and well to discriminate 
against them at all. 


ps -— 


CHEAP, 


THE Pittsburg Insurance World is look- 
ing up the Economical Mutual Benefit 
Association of Pennsylvania, locally 
known as the Sandy Lake, a concern 
which has been in existence since 1880. 
Last year $7,128 was received for member- 
ship fees and reinstatements, $6,212 was 
paid to agents, and $7,691 to officers and 
for office expenses. A schedule is given 
of the number and results of assessments 
in 1887 and a part of 1886, which sum up 
thus: 





Reserved for 
No.of Am’tof Amt Paidto future con- 
ass’m'ls. cert’s. realized. beneficiaries. tingenctes. 

36 $48,000 $24,471 $6,720 $8,051 

The future contingencies fared better 
than the beneficiaries, and a larger 
amount than fell to either—$9,720—is not 
accounted for in the schedule. Amount 
of nominal insurance which became 
claims was $48,000; a little over one- 
half this was collected to pay it, and of 
this half not much more than one-quarter 
was paid over! The certificate, which is 
offered and accepted as a policy of in- 
surance, has ‘‘ $2,000” on it in good-sized 
type, in such a position that it comes into 
full view on the outside when folded into 
the usual form of such documents. This 
also appears in like style on the inside, 
but the text of the document reads: ‘‘ For 
the amount of $6663, or to pay such sum 
as will equal 70 cents for each certificate 
in full (and remaining in force) at the 
time said assessment is received at the 
Home Office, should said sum exceed the 
above-named amount, but not to exceed 
$2.000.” A great deal of danger that it 
will ** exceed” $2,000! 

There is not the least doubt that the 
holder of every one of these matured 
certificates, on which one-third their face 
was paid, suppose it to be an actual in- 
surance for $2,000. Did it not say $2,000 
right on its face? 


CAUSE AND EFFECT. 


SUPERINTENDENT KINGSLEY, of Colorado, 
gave notice that the Mutual Reserve 
Fund Society has been turned out of 
that state, in consequence of a refusal 
to allow him to examine it, ‘except on 
terms repugnant to the law and impossi- 
ble in insurance supervision.” 

This is the cause. The effect is an out- 
break in the Society’s paper charging Mr 
Kingsley with being “a paid tool of the 
life insurance combine which is to-day 
engaged in robbing,” etc. If he gave a 
certificate to the Mutual Reserve after 





eating a good dinner and looking at the 






>° 


handsome outside of its books of account, 
he would be a gentleman and a scholar, 
as he insists on seeing the inside of 
things, ‘‘ he and his masters should be in 
a state-prison to-day, in place of holding 
high positions and pretending to protect 
the people.” 








INSURANCE, 
1851. THE 188s. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


37 Years of Successful ence, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and eptitled to 
participate in distributions of surpius. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies. and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 





New England 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS Pres. Jos. M. GIBBENS, Sec 








Pe Sere = 18,1 29.289 4 
fabilities Leainessina eéu oon | 480,0 ose is 
Total Surplus......... $2,593,348 16 16 


The attention of the public is called to the New 
Feature in Life lusurance adopted or this Com- 


setts non-fo! 
Cash curvender iy ates insurance values in- 
dorsed on every — 
Pamphlets explanatory of the New Feature may be 
bad on application at Company's Office. 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE BOSTON. 





WASHINGTON 
LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORE. 
W.A. BREWER, Jr., President, 
in this company policy- 
holders bave the advan- 


' Cash Capital 


Examine its merits before insuring your lite. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY. President. 
HENRY S&S, LEE, Vice-President, 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary 


UNION CENTRAL 


LIFE INSURANCE Co., 


CINCINNATI, O., Dk. JOHN DAVIS. President. 


The Company invites attention to its popular poli- 
cies issued on the 


LIFE-RATE ENDOWMENT PLAN, 


and which combine present poe ction with future 
endowment benefit at ordinary Life Rates, The 
increase in insurance written since !ts1 has been over 
poe per cent. The interest rate has been the 
as nae g and the death rate the lowest, continu- 
us. 


tage over those of all 
other companies, in Non- 
ftorteitable dividends to 
keep their policies in 
force, 

See Charter. 


OFFICE: 
21 Courtiandt St. 




















y, of any compaay in the U nited tat en. Sveney- EIGHTH ANN UAL STATEMENT 
“For ‘agencles Adaress the Company, ORG COBMA ..2<0.000 covececesse c0ssescse-ase A 4) 00 
ODS. M’g’r Eastern Dep artment, Reserve for reinsur»nce.and all spend ogee , a 0 38 &3 
504 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. Surpius over all Liabilities .... —.,.... 11.577 28 
£8R $9,401, 9” Ul 


TOTAL ‘ae January Ist. 1 


HOY. H. MONTGOMERY. President. 





THE UNITED STATES}: 


Life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 





GEO. H. BURFORD President. 
Cc. P. FRALEIOR retary. 
WHEELWKIGHT, Ass’t Sac 
WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary 





Increase in assets over............ “ive + .$100,000 
r cent. 
Increase of business in force... a 400,000 
POLICIES INCONTESTAR 
LAIMS PAID Prom PTLY 
TEN DAYS’ 


ck, 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 


The most liberal and equitable contract consistent 
with recognized business principles. 








J, ™M. ALLEN, President, 


Ww. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President, 





GOODA GENTS, festring to represent the Com- 
pany. ro eee te address J. 5. GAFFNEY, Super- 


‘ — a J. B. PIERCE, Secretary, 








1829. 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK, 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
FRANKLIN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 





1850. (87 YEARS.) 1887. Bi sg os cspescsed@onts 

Insurance Reserve. .........ss.ssseeesece 

General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- Unpaid Losses ‘and oabegeens Lonenkaneel 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and Net Surplus........00. -.  -ceseseeeeseeee 


liberal compensation will be given. Address, 
TAMES M. MCLEAN, President, 


TOTAL ASSETS (Jan. 2 +f $3,175,962 19 19 
OF 
W. MCALLISTER, Prericent. 





Jas 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. ANCIS P. STEEL, V ‘ice-President. : 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres't. EZRA T “CRESSON, aay EL Ww A. 2e : 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. Agency Departm ecretary. eee 
8. STEBBINS. Actuary. enon F. REGER, Manager. 





STATEMENT 


PHENIX INSURANCE CO., 


of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
JANUARY Ist, 1888. 





$1.000,000 00 















Reserve Premium Fund 3,343,325 08 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and all other Claims pnw Cacone 567,167 47 
OF I hak skb aN gdthenberscnnlebecnctdcesnsesesens bOvCHRAD ae HbaeOwEEN ORC RESS : 143,686 96 
IF TEE Te Pe 
AJ 
vederaneneied OF ASSETS. 
Cash in Trust Compans.. L ccuan’ $440,000 00 
Cashin Banks and Office...........ccccceeee sees 194,145 63 
United States Bonds ( oes value).. ‘ 885,680 00 
ee ET SE ilies...) a.bn.04 Bids knee scartpansetevinebosdsabeotehevesne ccna ee 240,950 00 
Bank, Railroad and other Stocks and Bonds (Market value)... Srbanieduousad 1,026,352 50 
Loans payable on a> 0:e0b66.000 06 bseccdncedses bbeabsa Ui cedaubinsavesbeccaen e 3,350 00 
Bills receivable not matured......... ....++ Cecbercegecesees sasseeesooresnonesessses By =o 63 
Interest and Rents due and accrued................ gintsereerancdbebbossdaaeeaseus 2,690 21 
Premiums in course of collection............000+6- Cece rdcccescocoosccs cbee — 525° O11 22 
i Real Estate (Market vratlue)..... ns. seandenowneban Ndhdhbiedservesvhandeeesesr auntie 1, 645,911 92 


$5,054. 179 51 


GEORGE P. SHELDON, President. 


ARTHUR B. GRAVES, Vice-Pres. GEORGE INGRAHAM, Sec. Vice-Pres. 
i PHILANDER SHAW, Secretary. CHARLES C. LITTLE, Ass’t-Secretary. 


Insure Your Life as You Insure Your Property, 


Bach year by itself, but y= the right to renew the insurance as long as you live. by payments adjusted to 
; cover the cost of the risk ——— term selected and pels for. Youcando this by taking a renewable 
term policy in the Provident vings Life Assurance Society, 1:0 Broadway, New York. The safest, most 
economical and fa're-t system of life insurance attainable. 
t Among all life insurance companies the Provident Savings shows the largest ratics of assets to liabilities 
, and the smallest ratios of payments for death claims and expenses to rmount insured. 








, WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. SHEPPARD HOMANS, President. 
CHARLES E. WILLARD, Manager of Agencies, 
Send for prospectus. Good Agents wanted, 


= 
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INCORPORATED 1851. * 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES. 


For circulars and plans, address the Home O‘lice, or 
the agencies, 271 Broadway, N. Y.; 223 Washington St., 
Boston; 512 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


STATE MUTUAL 


Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 





Dann reccccccccees cocvesess 4,608,169 6 
PSB iia ROP T | oO 
DUTP TDG........0008. coccerescscesces “$784, 044 66 


Cash surrender values stated in. every policy, and 
aranteed by the Massachussetts Non-Forfeiture 


aw 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
C.W. ANDERSON, Gen, Ag’t. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEW YORK, JANUARY 2th, 1888, 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the folllowing Statement of its affairs 
on the 3ist of December, 1887. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 





uary, 1887, to 3ist December, 1887......... $3,642,969 09 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 

JANUAPY, 10B7.....ccccccccsccccccccec.cesee 1,417,600 13 

Total Marine Premiums..............+. - $5,060,569 22 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 


1887 to 3lst December, 1887...... eeeeeeese + $3,672,831 21 


Losses paid during the same 

PONIGE, .ccccecccceeoee coosces $1,509,468 25 
Returns of Premiums and 

BRORBIB. cccccccccccccccccee 788,846 38 


The Company has the following Assets— 
viz . 


United States and State of New York 


Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... $8,622.56) 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 1,559,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 

GIES sec cccncesosscccedécnsceussces 474,439 88 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable..... 1,362,986 U7 
Cash in Bank....... covcceseveceece ocsseceses 218,192 40 

Amountt...... ditladsenmaiiddinusdiincegediias $12,237,283 35 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1883 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives,on andafter Tuesday,the seventh 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty ver cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1857, for which certificates will be ts- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the first of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES, CoARLES P. BURDETT, 
W. H. H. MOORE, HENRY E ny LEY, 
A. A. ee CHA’S H. MA HALL. 
a JAMES G. DES FoR 


CHARLES D. LEVE 
HN RIKER, 





AC 
EDWD FLOYD-J ONES, 


JRACE GRAY 

LLIAM E. DO . THOMAS MAITLAND, 
gr sg ELLIOT1, IRA BU Y. 

. A. HAN aN ty A. HEWLETT, 
Sonn D. EWLETT. GEORGE M 


WILLIAM H. WEBB. PAWKENCE TORNURE. 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN. Second Vice-President. 


Continental 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 





OFFICES, ( NEW YORK. 100 BROADWAY. 
Continental } Brooklyn, cor. Court and Montague 
Buildings. and No. 106 Broadway, E. 


Reserve for re-insurance.....$2,585,904 05 


Reserve, ample forallciaims, 368,721 37 
Capital paid in in cash........ 1,000,000 00 
Net Surplus....... chee ebithnaieaedisitet 920,997 61 


Total Assets, Jan, 1st, 1888, $4,875,623 03 


This company conducts its business under the Re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 


DIRECTORS: 
H. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 


CYRUS PECE, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, HIRAM BARNEY, 





GEORGE BLISS. ALFRED RAY, 

8. B. CHITTENDEN, INO. L. RIKER, 
Wats ie SWAN. HENRY F. SPAULDING 
HENRY C. BO RICHARD A. McCURDY 
AURELIUS B. HULL, JOHN REE le 
THEODORE F. OHN H. EARLE 
THEODORE I. HUSTED, CHARLES. H. BOOTH, 
WM. M. RICHA M. H. HURLBUT 
JOHN CLAFLI EDWARD MARTIN, 

LEX. E. ORR ADISH JOHNSON, 
WM. L. ANDREWS, J. D.. VERMIL 
E. W. CORLIES, JACOB WENDELL. 
JAMES FRASER, WM. A. SLATER 

. G. LOW, LAWRENCE TURNURF. 


A. M. KIRBY, Sec. Local Dep't. 
B. O. TOWNSEND, Sec. Agency Dep’t. 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dep’t. 











THE MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co., 


OF NEW YORK, 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President, 


is not only the largest Life Insurance Company in 
the world, but has always been the pioneer in all 
matters tending to the popularizing and spreading 
of life insurance and its benefits. 

Its new Distribution Policies are most liberal in 
their terms to policy-holders, and are practically un- 
encumbered with restrictions as to occupation, resi- 
dence and travel 

Policies are payable upon presentation of satisfac- 
tory proofs of death. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company's policy says 
to the insured, in plain and simple terms: “ Pay 
your premiums, and the person designated by you will 
receive the amount named in this policy at your 
death.” This promise is guaranteed by gross assets of 


$114,181,963, 
which are nearly $14,000,000 in excess of the sum re- 
quired under the provisions of the laws of the State 
of New York to meet its liabilities. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company is a purely 
mutual company. There are no stockholders to ab- 
sorb profits. Every dollar of profits is divided among 
policy-holders, each of whom is a partner with equal 
proportionate rights in over $114,000,000, 

Profits distributed among members in the last ten 
years: 

$32,099,475. 

Total payments to policy-holders during same pe- 

riod, over 
$243,000.000. 
The following examples of 


Wonderful Results 


of insurance in the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
are given for the careful consideration of intending 
insurers: 

The late Ezra Wheeler, a prominent merchant of 
New York City, became insured in the Mutual Life in 
May, 1853. For over thirty years he paid his annual 
premium in full, and his dividends were credited 
to the policy in the form of additions, according to the 
following statement: 

Policy No. 11,798. 


Amount, $5,000. Annual premium, $183.05. 
Additions. 
Bi istncsusaasviscoces wehiseenaiie eovcesesoesocooes $616 16 
ececcovessoesees 1,259 59 
sosens 1,311 89 
éeveeives 1,569 32 
ianeved 1,317 04 
© sabes bernagnhnenscdbeeas 1,318 00 
SN SRI, cn ncctineentnennenimineciseeeans 588 00 
ONS BRIO TRUER cow cccccccccccssccccescens 109 00 
Total AGGItIONS.........cccccccccescessees dessoes $7.859 00 


BD GF io osiccncccncceccccusctessssctes 


Total Claim Paid.... 
TR Pinon nics ecccteseccicssces 


Paid by the Company in excess of 
Premiums received...............0+5 


$6,798 35 

Since 1875 the annual cash dividend on this policy 
was uniformly larger than the annual premium, 
thus making the policy self-sustaining. 


FIVE PER CENT. COMPOUND IN- 
TEREST. 


TwoEndowment Claims Late- 
ly Paid. 


Secret of the Mutual's Prosperity, 

In 1871 a well-known merchant of New York City 
invested the sum of $3,025.92, asa single premium, in 
the purchase of two li-year Endowment policies in 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company, each for the 
sum of $3,100. The policies were paid on Septembe: 
lith, 1886, and the amount which the owner received 
from them was $7,956.34, additions having been cred- 
ited according to the following statement ; 

Policies Nos. 124,175 and 124,176. 





gevees ending Additions 
$05 

626 36 

526 

Detal GERMS. «2 cccccscccvcsccsccscscececsees $1,756 34 

Face of policies..............+. 6,200 0C 

Total amount received $7,956 34 





This investment realized over FIVE PER GENT. 
COMPOUND INTEREST, besides insurance protec- 
tion for 15 vears. 

The following shows the growth of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York during the 
past ten years: 


Assets. Pre- New In- 
miums surance. 

$84,749,807 $14,050,153 $20,491,920 
86,833,540 18,092,719 28,299,818 
88,212,700 12,687,881 88,394,554 
91,529,754 12,275,589 33,700,759 
94,506,498 12,196,624 34,760,755 
97,746,363 12,845,592 37,234,458 
100,912,245 13,457,928 37,820,597 
108,583,301 13,850,258 34,687,989 
108,431,779 14,768,901 46,548,894 
114,181,963 15,634,720 56,832,718 





There is no company in existence that has shown 
results so profitable to the policy-holder as the Mu- 
tual Life Company of New York, and no other com- 
pany can or does conduct business at so low a cost. 
The result is that the policy-holders get the profits. 

The following table shows the amounts received 
by the Mutual from policy-holders during the last 
ten years, as well as those returned: 


| to policy-hold 
for death 


Glatma, 






Amount re- ments and pur- 

ceived from chased insurances 
policy-holders. and di 

WRicsccs  cesccccocom $14,050,153 41 $13,949,100 48 

13,092,719 83 14,400,082 13 

12,687,881 72 14,015,555 48 

12,275,589 16 13,160,604 46 

12,640,112 12 

12,848,885 24 

13,960,360 51 

13,923,062 19 

14,402,049 90 

13,129,108 74 

$134,340,371 06 $16,427,906 25 


The amount returned is 101 per cent. of that re- 
ceived, 








FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


JANUARY Ist, 1888. 


Amount of Net Assets, January ist, 1887............. se 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 
PFOMIUIG,. .....0..ccccccccccccccccccsccscccccsseveccesooeesssecccecconseeeceees $19,828,519 87 





Less deferred premiums, January Ist, 187 pe 
Tnterest and rents, CtC...........ccccccccerccccccnccesssvesecceeeeseres gaveces 
Less Interest accrued Janunry Ist. 1887..........cccccceeeeescneccnssencece 


4,252,430 50 
486,497 10— 


-$71,819,623 48 


1,041,666 15—$18,286,853 72 


8,765,983 40— $22,052,787 12 





$93,872,410 60 


DISBURSEMENT 


Losses by death, and Endowments matured and discounted (including reversion- 
QPY AAAILIONS FO MAIME)....0.000000.0 coccccccccecs coccccccocscccscccccccoccsccetcccoes 
Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities, and purchased insurances. 
Total Paid Policy-holders $9,555,210 79 
TaXeS ANd Te-INGUTARCES. .........00000 cocccccccccccccsccccccccsssccescescceseseseseseeees 





Commissions (including advanced and commuted commissions), brokerages, 
agency expenses, physicians’ fees, etc. ..........c.ccecccccseccccecccecctseteceeness 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc............s.cceeee cones 


ACCOUNT. 


$4,361,566 83 
5,173,845 96 


264.495 60 


8,591,026 06 
629,360 98—$13,960,003 43 





$79,912,317 17 


ASSETS. 


Cash on deposit, on hand, and in tranSit........6..cccceececeeeeccneeeeeees cceeeceeeeeees 
United States Bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value, $52,255,514 §2).... 
Real Estate........... pattbnnee Saontenseens thin. ochcdariabebcstpetivnctdttense veuisuwteretts 
Bonds and Mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon insured for $14,- 

000,000 and the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral se- 

CUPICY)...ccccccccsccccccccccccccccccccccccees eeeccccoocs 
Temporary Loans (market value of securities held as miei $2,404,853)......... 
*Loans on existing policies (the Reserve on these policies, included in Liabilities, 

amounts to over $2,(00,(00)....... .. enesustacenacns shanques we -bbesegnesesenenetes.ot 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premfums on existing policies, due subsequent to 


* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection. (The Re- 

serve on these policies, included in Liabilities, is estimated at 1,200,000)........... 
Agents’ Dalances..........cccscecccccccccccccccccccscesccsseeecsecees eoseeee seeees peeeoeeen 
Accrued interest on investments, January Ist, 1888... ... 


Market value of securities over cost value on Company's books... . 
* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual report ted 
with the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 


TOTAL ASSETS, January 1st, 1888 ..... 
Appropriated as follows: 


Approved losses in COUPSe Of PAYMEDL..........csecccceeneceeeeeeceeereeseceeeressseees 
Reported losses awaiting proof, et@..........ccccsecceecsescecetecceeeersseesteneeenoeees 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented).............--.seeees 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presented).............60- cececcceeeeeee wees 
Reserve for re-insurance on existing policies; participating insur- 

ance at 4 per cent, Carlisle net premium; non-participating at 

5 per cent. Carlisle net premium. ...........sceeereeeeeees ineeeinent $68,607,642 00 
Additional amount of Reserve (transferred from Surplus account) re- 

quired on account of new State Standard of valuation (Actu- 


aries’ 4 per cent.), taking effect December 8st, 1887...........++++++ 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, Janu- 
ary Ist, 1287, over and above a 4 per cent. Reserve on existing 


Policies Of that ClaSS.........cceececceeeeeeseeececeeseeensenesesteeeees 4,176,425 25 
Addition to the Fund during 1687.............cccceccccseceeceeeeeeseeeeeenes 1,785,602 54 
DEDUCT— $5,962,027 79 
Returned to Tontine policy-holders during the year on matured Ton- 

WRG Bricncccvccccdscccnccedovccccdccnscccsocenseesecs kéee andesteabaneetee 646,31 6 96 
Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 1888.............-..+00+ sebewatsusennsscesbaeeounet 


Reserved for premiums paid in AAVANCE............ccececccerreseerenscenenes see Meneses 


Divisible Surplus (Company’s new Standard)...............sceeceeeeeceseeee oe 


$5,038,499 60 
49,088,286 14 
6,887,092 59 


15,969,572 78 


1,867,500 00 


388,799 44 


1,174,340 36 


839,156 08 
170,792 59 


488,477 59—$79,912,317 


3,167,528 68 





$83,079,845 85 


1,592,098 00— 70,399,740 00 


5,315,°20 83 


52,886 73 





$76,428,265 74 


oveeed $6,651.580 11 





$83,079,845 85 


Surplus by the present New York State Standard, 
i. e., 4 per cent. Actuaries’ (including the Ton- 
a i ov ko. bats 8 6ks 4 R crstieen cece adnsens maieawein . 


$11,846,793 06 


From the undivided surplus, as above, the Board of Trustees, has declared a Reversionary dividend to 
participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next 


annual premium, 
Number of policies issued during the year, 28,522. 


Risks assumed, $106,749,295. 
Total number of policies in force Dec., 31st, 1887, 113,323. 
Amount at risk, $358,935,536. 





TRUSTEES: 


EDWARD MARTIN, 
RICHARD MUSER, 
GEORGE H. POTTS, 


JOHN CLAFLIN, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
ALEX. STUDWELL, 
ELIAS 8S. HIGGINS, Cc. C. BALDWIN, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, JOHN N. STEARNS, 


WM. H. BEERS, President. 


HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 


WM. H. APPLETON, 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
Hon. B. H. BRISTOW, 
HENRY BOWERS, 


WM L. STRONG, 
W. F. BUCKLEY, 
HENRY TUCK, 
A. H. WELCH, 
L. L. WHITE. 


ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President, 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary, 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 


A, HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Direetor, 
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Old and 4 Young. 


THE WAGES OF WORK. 
BY ALFRED J, HOUGH. 





THAT path is the fairest our own hands 
have made 
To mountains of vision, or forests of shade. 


The gold is the brightest our labor has won 
Through beating of storm and through 
blinding of sun. 


The island we found in theocean of thought 
Lies fruitful and fairas no otheris wrought; 


And never a palace so brilliantly shone 
As the twostoried house we molded in 
stone. 


God cursed us in kindness that we might 
know how 

The sweet of the bread was the sweat of the 
brow. 


To him who first hailed it, with rapture 
divine, 
The star will forever most splendidly shime; 


And dearer than others the Shepherd will 
hold 

The lost sheep he found and brought home 
to the fold. 


Not the harvest of grain from the field of 
the Lord 

But the sheaf we have in it, will be our re- 
ward; 


And the richest delight Heaven’s music can 
bring 

Will come from the voices we taught how 
to sing. 


Our part in the King’s everlasting renown 
Is the light of the stars we set in his crown; 


And all that the heavens will yield us of 
worth 
Is what we take into thei out of the earth. 
BRADFORD, VT. 


> 
+. 


A PHILOSOPHER’S PORTRAIT. 


BY BLANCHE WILLIS HOWARD, 








IaMaphilosopher. Some people call 
me an old Betty. Old gossip is another 
animadversive phrase with which I am 
not unfamiliar. Old,I presumel am, 
being sixty-four and a half, at your ser- 
vice. Still, there are youths of twenty 
who, in their emotional possibilities, re- 
semble Egyptian mummies. Age is, after 
all, a relative quality, and when a con- 
sciousness of mine oppresses me, which is 
rare, I consider the noble example of the 
German Kaiser, whose longevity and 
pluck I aspire to imitate, and rejuvenat- 
ing myself by a glance at his portrait on 
my wall, I saunter out on the boulevard 
and buy a cravat. Old, then, lam; Betty, 
I emphatically am not, since I belong to 
the stronger sex, and my name is Richard 
King. As to gossip, judge for yourself. 
If I express my own opinions upon this 
subject, it is with no attempt at propa- 
gandism. I merely choose to paint my 
own portrait. You may contemplate it 
or not, as you please. Titian painted his, 
Michael Ang2lo, Raphael, Velasquez, Van- 
dyck and Rubens painted theirs, and well, 
Iam told by members of the craft. Had 
their enemies done the work, it ir possi- 
ble that the canvas would have told other 
tales. 

“Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us 

To see oursels as ithers see us,” 
people— mostly disagreeable people— 
quote at one in a sententious manner. I 
dispute it point blank. Which ‘ ithers” 
say I, boldly. I know two school-boys, 
God bless them, who would attempt to 
punch your head if you should utter one 
word prejudicial to the character of the 
person whom they call Uncle Dick; while 
there is a beetle-browed woman in this 
hotel who would try to convince you 
that—but I digress. 

What I mean to say is simply this: We 
make mistakes in reading our own char- 
acters, but ‘‘ ithers”” make more mistakes 
about us; and I, for my part, hold that it 
is often a pity that ‘‘ ithers” cannot see 
us as we see ourselves. For they would 
then see our honest intentions, our decent 
impulses, our regret at our own stupidi- 
ty, our temptations and our cares, the 
past that formed us, the trifles of to-day 
that remind us inexorably of a grief of 
long ago, of a joy which it is grief to re- 





member. But you reply, if ‘‘ithers” 
could perceive all this, they would be 
gods. Very good. Then since they are 
blind, let ‘‘ ithers” go their way and keep 
a civil tongue in their heads. I claim 
that they do nét know me as well as I 
know myself, and I do not entertain the 
most microscopical desire to see myself 
as forty-three indifferent acquaintances 
see me. A great deal has been said to 
increase the arrogance of “ ithers,” who 
never yet could arrive at perfect unanim- 
ity in regard to one human soul. How 
is it possible to extract the truth from a 
fermenting, heterogeneous mass of su- 
perficial and mostly brainless impres- 
sions? I snap my fingers at ‘ ithers.” 

To recapitulate: old I am; Betty Iam 
not; and gossip—stuff and nonsense! I 
am observing, singularly observing, and 
communicative when it suits my fancy ; 
but by no means promiscuously discurs- 
ive, let me assure you. For instance, 
never while the light of day shines for 
me, would Iapproach Kate Firstrate with 
aconfidence. Sheis the beetle-browed, 
equine woman whom I have already men- 
tioned. Iam not her friend. When cer- 
tain persons stare at me for two minutes 
by the clock, with hostile effrontery, 
through a gold-rimmed eye-glass, held 
between two bony fingers and a broad 
thumb, while the little finger is extended 
with offensive rigidity, intended for ele- 
gance, I do not feel like a tadpole under 
scientific examination, as certain persons, 
no doubt, desire; I do not feel crushed, 
nor even embarrassed; but the pantomime 
creates indelible impressions upon my 
mind, and I am as retentive as I am ob- 
serving. 

Kate Firstrate and I are among the old- 
est permanent boarders inthis hotel. We 
have never exchanged one word since the 
firstevening, years ago, when I met her 
in the reading-room, and seeing her push 
the newspapers about, as if searching for 
some absent sheet, I offered her my own 
Gil Blas. ‘‘No,” she replied, shortly, 
with no appendage whatever. I have 
never resumed that conversation. I never 
shall resume it. But I watch that woman 
quietly. I observe her. She knows it, 
and sometimes she is uncomfortable. 
When any change is made in the arrange- 
ment of our little tables in the dining- 
room I notice that our head-waiter— 
Machiavelli couldn’t have taught that 
sleek man anything—is careful io place 
Kate Firstrate and me at an eloquent 
distance. It would seem that our recip- 
rocal antipathy is no secret. 

I am not aggressive, but my natural 
expression is intent, very intent. My eyes 
are deep-set, and my eye-brows are 
bushy. It is possible that on account of 
these purely physical idyosyncrasies the 
head-waiter may conclude that I glower 
at Kate Firstrate. 

The name [think is good. The kind of 
man that gathers at her table always pro- 
nounces whatever he deigns to find at- 
tractive in Paris ‘‘ firstrate’—the food, 
the cafés, the boulevards, the variety- 
theaters, and the rest all are ‘ first- 
rate.” Theconstant reiteration of this 
word struck my ear, and Kate I chose 
because it would rhyme, in case 1 should 
wish to write some innocent verse to 
amuse my dear boys. The combination 
pleases me, especially when I survey her 
in dinner-dress surrounded by her guests. 

Kate’s husband has gone back to Amer- 
ica. She is the kind of woman whose 
husband usually flees to the uttermost 
parts of the earth. She was glad when 
he went, and for that even I could not 
blame her. A youth under her protection 
sits at her table. I cali him Pistache. 
Also a good name you will observe. 
When Kate, arrayed in red, enters the 
dining-room, her hard glance sweeps that 
arena. She has never yet seen a woman 
whom sbe deems in the remotest degree 
a dangerous rival. The soft light of many 
candles under soft rose-colored shades 
gleams upon fair girls and sweet-voiced 
women, whose every look and gesture 
have upon me the effect of music. ‘‘Cheap 
lot!” exclaims Kate Firstrate audibly. 
** Cheap lot!” echoes little Pistache. It 
is then that I—alone at my table, also hob- 
nobbing with a rose-colored shade, altho 
I don’t fancy it makes my frosty pow 





handsome, whatever I was thirty or forty 
years ago—glare at her, and continue to 
glare, and let. patient Emil wait at my 
elbow with my favorite ragout. I con- 
sider it bad taste for a woman to be head 
and shoulders taller than I am, but for 
that Icould forgive her, also for scorning 
me and my G# Blas. What I cannot 
pardon is her insolence toward other 
women. They do not hear, perhaps they 
would not care, but ‘* cheap lot” she calls 
them all, particularly if they are pretty 
or charming or distinguished. After din- 
ner we usually take our coffee in the 
court, where I hasten to offer my own 
newspapers to the ladies of whom Kate 
Firstrgte disapproves. As an old man, 
the oldest resident in the house, I per- 
mit myself this little liberty. It seems to 
make amends for Kate Firstrate’s rude- 
ness, and I always feel better after it. 1 
take the Figaro, Gil Blas, Matin, L’ Evéne- 
ment, L’ Autorité, L’Intransigeant, the 
Temps, République Francaise, Patrie, 
L’ Appel, L’'Echo, the Gaulois, Voltaire, 
etc., besides London and New York jour- 
nals. I read them every day, and the 
consequence is I read nothing else. It’s 
a bad habit. Don’t doit. It’s dissipation. 
Read good beoks, I tell my boys, and a 
couple of the best newspapers, and that’s 
enough. Still for my purposes the news- 
papers areacleverresort. There sit some 
new-comers just returned from Italy. 
They are sipping their coffee, chatting 
pleasantly, leaning back in willow rock- 
ing-chairs—a home-like attribute of our 
hotel. There, opposite, sit Kate Firstrate 
and little Pistache. The new-comers are 
weary. They think they won’t go to the 
grand opera this first night. They are 
as unconscious of Kate Firstrate’s malev- 
olence as of my protection. Concealed by 
my Figaro I watch them. Nothing escapes 
me. Their voices, their laughter, their 
hands, their neat little boots fill me with 
delight. I adore pretty and good women. 
I detest hard, selfish, arrogant, equine 
women. One of the young girls goes into 
the reading-room and returns with a 
newspaper. It is usually an old one. 
Some brute carries the new ones off and 
reads them in his room. Now is my 
time. I approach. ‘‘May I offer you 
to-day’s Figaro,” I begin, ‘‘or you, 
madame, would you not like L’ Autorité ?” 
They look up, hesitating an instant, 
measuring me silently. They see a gray- 
haired old man, deferential in manner 
and slightly lame in the left leg. 

‘*Oh, thanks,” somebody responds, 
when I add in a matter-of-fact tone: 

‘*T have been here many years. I take 
more and better papers than the hotel. I 
have read these. Pray letme leave them 
here.” 

Saying this easily, Idraw my chair a 
trifle nearer to them, and discreetly retire 
behind my Evénement. Kate Firstrate 
sneers, but knows Iam silently inform- 
ing her how odious she is. If our feelings 
could at this moment be materialized, 
daggers and tomahawks would whiz 
across that court. 

We all read tranquilly. I made no at- 
tempt to converse. When my new 
friends rise to go up-stairs, they return 
my papers with thanks, and bid me a 
kind good-night. The next day I smile, 
and take off my hat when I see them. 
In the evening, more newspaper tactics. 
As lL approach the young girls murmur: 
‘* Ah, there comes that kind old gentle- 
man.” The third day wechat. By the 
fifth, I am usually privileged to offer my 
arm to the mamma or aunt or whoever 
chaperons the party, and we march off 
cozily sight-seeing. 

I know Paris, I enjoy charming socie- 
ty, they are glad to avail themselves of 
my suggestions. Many delightful ac- 
quaintances, some good friends I have 
made in this way, beginning modestly 
with my Matin or Figaro, inspired, in 
part, bya desire to protect the innocent, 
in part by hate for Kate Firstrate, in part 
by love for myself. So complex is the 
human heart. 

As for little Pistache, he is a cad—a 
heartless mannikin. He is my own, my 
native land’s worst product—a rich, ig- 
norant, swaggering boy of nineteen, des- 
titute of one spark of reverence for 
womanhood, or age, or art, or heroism; 





permeated with self-satisfaction, spoiled 
from his cradle, and boasting incessantly 
of America, not because he knows or 
loves his land, but because it has pro- 
duced him and his like, and reflects their 
glory. O patriotism, whatsins are com. 
mitted in thy name! When I hear his 
twanging voice, his profanity, his vulgar 
confidences to the waiters—let me do 
those good boys the justice to say that 
they are merely passive listeners to his 
unedefying recitals—while serving his 
late breakfasts—I blush to observe how 
superior to our young willionaire are 
those intelligent servants. Jeanis very 
poor, but his earnings help support his 
mother and sister. Pistache, by his own 
unaided efforts, could not support a cat. 
Emil is sixteen, speaks four languages 
easily, writes a good hand, is an excel- 
lent accountant, has gentle and sincere 
manners, and as honest a smile, as clear 
and innocent eyes as your favorite daugh- 
ter. Moreover, if his family is not as rich 
as Croesus or Pistache, Emil is, never- 
theless, the son of a man of some wealth 
and fair education, a hotel-keeper in a 
small Austrian town. At home I have 
seen such a boy ashamed to the core of 
his heart of his father’s business, and 
chiefly occupied in driving a four-in- 
hand in the Park. Emil, in order to know 
how to keep a hotel is sent to serve ina 
hotel. It never occurs to him that there 
is anything derogatory to his manliness 
in learning his trade thoroughly. Kate 
Firstrate grins and sneers and shows her 
equine teeth, when she finds me convers- 
ing amicably with Emil. But Ilike the 
gentle, modest boy, who is so diligent, so 
cheerful, so sweet-tempered and so pa- 
tient with his inferiors, to whom the irony 
of fate compels him to bring soup. 
Bless my soul! I am a philosopher, but 
when I see Emil with his graceful step, 
his fine head, his well-modulated voice, 
waiting upon that mean little Pistache, 
my blood boils. With us the son of a self- 
made man naturally thinks of rising. 
Rising? What is “ rising’? If he should 
really rise. be intellectually and morally 
superior to his father, be Chief Justice, 
Secretary of State, President, what you 
will, allhonor to him! But to learn noth- 
ingand do nothing but spend his good 
father’s hardly earned money, surely that 
is not rising, however fashionable his 
tailor may be, however costly his cigars, 
and horses and wines. ‘‘ There are bet- 
ter geds than Plutus,” and there is some- 
thing steadfast and loyal in Emil and his 
kind that I like. Yeast is most useful 
when it rises properly, but when it rises 
over-much it sours. 

Pistache and I had a skirmish last win- 
terin the reading-room. Several men 
were there. I occupied my usual chair 
agreeably adjusted as to light and posi- 
tion. I do not arrogate to myself the 
best of anything, but as an old gentleman 
and the oldest permanent boarder, Iam 
apt toappropriate conditions at least quite 
as conducive to my comfort as those 
which exist for the comfort of others. If 
you have watched a group of family dogs 
together, yuu will have observed that one 
old mastiff has usually his royal right to 
the center of the hearth-rug, and that he 
knows how to chastise any cur that seeks 
to occupy the citadel. At all events, my 
rights in the reading-room have never 
been questioned except by Pistache. On 
this occasion I was called out. When I 
returned Pistache had thrown my Au- 
torité upon the floor, pushed my chair 
completely out of focus, so to speak, and 
tho I replaced it and reseated myself 
with significance,he continued to monop- 
olize my table with his lounging elbows, 
and to obstruct my light with his insolent 
shoulders and head. I rose and waited, 
looking at my watch. Pistache, a pale 
grinon his unwholesome features, kept 
his position. At the expiration of the 
fortieth second, I let my hand fall upon 
his shoulder, in a manner that made him 
hop. 

‘* Jackanapes!” I thundered, and was 
about to box his ears, when, happily for 
him, I remembered that I was a philoso- 
pher. Since this episode, Pistache slnks 
toward asafe ambush when he sees me 
coming. 

But I digress. Age and the bad habit 
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of reading too many newspapers are fatal 
to one’s concentration of mind. ‘ Learn 
above all things to tell a straight story,” 
Isay often tomy boys, when they come 
tome Sunday to spend the day. How 
heartily Marie laughs when she sees us 
three walking off arm-in-arm. She is an 
excellent person, and a handsome woman 
still, and has had her romance, chamber- 
maidas she is. The poor thing married 
late and, what$is worse, was desperately 
in love with the vagabond. He spent 
her earnings, ran away with a younger 
woman, and the case came up in court. 
The Judge asked poor Marie’s age, and 
learning that she was then forty-six, while 
the rascally husband was but twenty- 
seven, shrugged his shoulders and said: 
“Tiens! that was autumn marrying 
spring.” Everybody laughed, and doubt- 
less sympathized with the husband. 
French sympathy is an unaccountable 
thing at best; you never know where 
it’s going to strike, and it goes as zig-zag 
as forked lightning. The Judge’s remark 
may have beey highly poetical, but upon 
my word, poor Marie has had to face hard 
prose. In the house they call her Madame 
Autumn, and the good soul only smiles 
sadly, and shakes her head. She has a 
handsome little girl, and every three 
weeks goes off in the country with her 
and enjoys herself, which is a comfort. 
She intends to educate her and send her 
to teach in Switzerland. We often talk 
this over, for Marie has confidence in my 
advice and knows I wish her well, and 
the truth is, the little one gets a gold- 
piece in the savings-bank every name-day 
besides toys and bonbons. It is a 
mere trifle, but it makes the moth- 
er happy as a queen, and _ those 
dear boys who will inherit whatever I 
leave, when I go over to the great ma- 
jority, would agree warmly, if they knew. 
Still Marie and I have our tiffs. She is 
not always careful about my sbirt-but- 
tons, and, I must say, is needlessly ob- 
stinate in regard to the casement which 
I wish open at a certain angle, and which 
she persists in keeping open at anpther. 
She also translates my name into French 
and calls me, behind my back, ‘his 
majesty,” and sometimes, while making 
beds in the next room, sings: ‘‘ Oj Rich- 
ard, O mon roi.” As long as she sings it 
low, and notin my immediate presence, 
I do not object. I expect to be obeyed, I 
confess. When I ring my bell, I ring it, 
and when I want hot water, I want it; 
I presume there is nothing unreasonable 
in that. Marie has been in this | house 
eight years, and can be trusted implicitly. 
She may like her little joke. Well; I like 
mine, and when one lives years with the 
same people coming at one’s call, and 
doing one’s bidding, one may discover 
that servants are human beings with 
hearts and histories, not simply useful 
automata. I should be sorry to leave the 
sixth floor, where good Madame Autumn 
wields her scepter, the broom, and I 
suspect that I should miss our daily set- 
to about that window, when her cheeks 
flush as handsomely as a maple-leaf in 
October. As to living so high, well, you 
see I tell people that the air is better, 
but the fact is, it does seem so: unim- 
portant where an old fellow like me 
sleeps, and year in year out, it makes 
considerable difference in one’s ex- 
penses; consequently, the sixth story 
means more finally for the boys. My in- 
come would permit me to live on the 
first floor, neck and neck to Kate First- 
rate—which Heaven forbid !—but when 
I think how much money young men 
like to spend, and how attractive the 
world looks to young eyes, it strikes me 
that my little property—and it’s a very 
decent amount and well invested—won’'t 
be any too much for those boys, not 
more than they deserve at all events, for 
they areas faithful, sturdy, plucky, merry, 
loving fellows as ever you saw, God bless 
them! So it pleases me to live high. It 
is my whim, if you will. And as the 
room is most comfortable, and Madame 
Autumn keeps it in perfect order, and 
quite to my taste—except that casement 
—I should not feel the least incon- 
venience if I were not, in these latter 
days, somewhat troubled with asthma, 
which with my lame leg, I do not deny, 





makes stairs a bore, and if there is in 
our otherwise excellent hotel an object 
which, after Kate Firstrate and Pistache, 
I detest, it is our elevator. It is slower 
than charity, and continually out of re- 
pair. I do not exaggerate when I say 
that its off-days are more numerous than 
its days on duty. lhave no conscious- 
ness in making this statement, because it 
applies equally well to a hundred other 
hotels in Paris. But if ever a mechanism 
was specially contrived to give out when 
it ought to go, and to make a calm and 
philosophical man like me swear, it is our 
elevator, and, mark my words, until we 
shall have had some awful accident, a 
decent one will not replace it. 

But bless my soul! Here I am wan- 
dering again, and forgetting my por- 
trait. Except that I am a gray-headed 
old fellow of sixty-four, you know prac- 
tically nothing of me. It’s all the fault of 
those newspapers. Often I struggle 
against my weakness, rouse myself, and, 
emerging from the convolutions of the 
Echo, go out to walk in the bright Paris 
streets. Ilike them. When a man gets 
well along in years he likes to see 
careless, happy faces. Somehow, you 
see more careless happiness promenad- 
ing itself in Paris than in. any 
other great city. The Rue de la Paix has 
a great charm forme. I know its shop- 
windows as I know the faces of my 
friends, and have a feeling of complacent 
proprietorship in those splendid jewels 
flashing at me from purple velvet back- 
grounds. Diamonds and rubies and em- 
eralds, tiaras and riviéres, bless your soul, 
I am intimately acquainted with them! I 
note the slightest change in their arrange- 
ment, I am aware when a large sale is ac- 
complished, or any choice jewels are reset, 
and if in any doubt as to the accuracy of 
my impressions, I simply walk in and in- 
quire the cause of the new combination, 
or why I miss certain gems from their ac- 
customced nest. They do me the honor to 
tell me in one shop that I am as useful as 
a special detective, always on duty, and 
when they see me taking my inventory, 
they smile at me through the plate-glass, 
and are apt to beg me tocome in, and look 
at some choice stone ora bit of rare work- 
manship in silver or gold. Often I am 
privileged to hear a piquant anecdote, a 
discreet bit of gossip of an exquisite Fau- 
bourg St. Germain aroma. These jewel- 
lers in the Rue de Ja Paix could a tale un- 
fold, ifthey would. For that matter, it 
is astonishing how vastly interesting 
every human being would be, if he could 
be induced to open his mouth and tell the 
whole truth about himself. If there is a 
man waom I envy, it’sthe priest. What 
magnificent revelations are poured upon 
him, and he, mind you, not even taking 
the trouble to make inquiries! That is 
what Icall luxury. I wonder if it is over- 
doses of human souls that give our Paris 
priests their wise luminous eyes and but- 
toned-up mouths. I should like to bea 
confessor and arrive without effort at 
the inside track of things, and the under- 
ground passages of life. What wisdom, 
what pitying indulgence, what discretion 
one would need! Discretion is a jewel. 
I have therefore not wandered far from 
my theme this time, and merely beg you 
to observe that my delight in the gems 
and the cunning workmanship in the 
Rue de la Paix is of an elevated and ar- 
tistic nature—purely disinterested, I 
may well say. For, my dear friend, be- 
lieve me, had there ever been, were there 
now a Mrs. Richard King, she could not, 
would not, should not wear her birthright 
on her head, in the shape of a glittering 
sprig of any description whatever, Iam 
fastidious in regard to women, and what 
they do andsay and wear. Still, Ilike to 
see the pretty creatures, in all their pleas- 
ing variety, the chattering kind that 
frankly ‘‘ohs” and ‘‘ahs” and storms the 
citadel of all the shops as well as the finer 
quality—at least it is outwardly more 
polished—that drives up in its extremely 
reserved coupé to some world-renowned 
tailor-magnet attracting lovely women 
of all lands. 

Oh, yes, the Rue de la Paix isa wonder- 
ful place. Roo dela Pay,as I hear cer- 
tain of my young countrywomen uncon- 





ciously call it, tho from all accounts they 


know it sometimes as the Rue de Ja Have. 
It Charged, and rue the day they yielded 
to its allurements. Pardonan old man 
his little joke. It isfounded upon fact. 
The other day I happened to be staring in 
a window at some marvels of needle-work. 
You may inquire how those gossamer 
garments, trimmed with fairy-like 
lace could possibly appeal to me. 
Well, they did, and that is all I have to 
say about it, except that a cat may look 
upon a king, and you, madame, cannot 
possibly suppose hat every man that 
passes such windows, tiptoes by in sacred 
awe,turning his eyes modestly in the other 
direction. For my part I prefer tocall a 
spade a spade. These were the finest 
specimens of fine lingerie that I ever be- 
held, and I will tell you exactly why. 
The monogram was theone solid struc- 
ture in the whole diaphanous display. 
Large, positive, massive, dominant, it 
loomed up before me and engrossed my 
attention. Moreover, above the inter- 
laced initials, which as I stood there I 
was artlessly trying to decipher, was, in- 
stead of a coronet a pair of soaring wings. 
‘*‘Now what can be the significance of this 
emblem?” I reflected. ‘‘Dove’s wings, 
orisit a bird of prey?” Suddenly .a 
velvet-eyed shop-girl marked me for her 
own, and, opening the door, accosted me 
with a seductive: 

‘*Monsieur desires to purchase this 
marvelous trousseau for mademoiselle, 
his daughter? What a happy idea on the 
part of monsieur, and how adorable mad- 
emoiselle will look! All these garments 
—our own model, monsieur—you may 
have for half-price, and handkerchiefs, 
six dozen, exquisite, fanciful, poetic, all 
shades, like a dream. To change this 
monogram to the initials of mademoiselle 
is the work of a moment. What initials 
did monsieur mention ?” 

She was a handsome young woman; so 
handsome, indeed, and so smiling, that I 
forgave her voice its insistence. 

‘*T have no daughter,” I began, looking 
at her with benevolent pleasure; ‘‘ and as 
to these skirts”— 

‘*Then for madame,” she suggested, 
with sublime ease. ‘‘I could alter them 
slightly, and give them an expression of 
mature and gracious dignity.” 

Talk of imparting mature and gracious 
dignity to Ariel, and you have the situa- 
tion. And, oh, the sly-boots! as if the re- 
spectable elderly woman that my wife, if 
I had one, would be, could demean her- 
self by wearing such frumpery. 

‘‘Unhappily for me, there is no mad- 
ame,” I replied, still smiling gallantly; 
for, upon my word, the young woman 
had a fascinating eye. 

‘« Ah!” she said, with nameless sympa- 
thy. ‘‘ But perhaps monsieur has inten- 
tions,” she continued, undaunted, sweetly 
insinuating, holding up a cobweb sleeve 
for my inspection. Flattering to my 
vanity as this soft impeachment was, I 
deemed it advisable to delude her with no 
false hopes of sale. 

‘*Madame,” I remarked, in my most 
courtly manner, ‘‘I paused in my stroil 
merely to admire your attractive window. 
I am not a buyer.” 

‘* Monsieur has the soul of an artist,” 
she murmured, affably, swallowing her 
disappointment. 

‘“‘Somewhat—somewhat,” Isaid. ‘But 
my admiration was platonic, madame. I 
had no desire to appropriate. And now, 
if I may without indiscretion inquire, 
what is the meaning of those wings?” 

‘* Ah, those wings!” She sighed from 
the depths of her—I will not say her 
heart, for perhaps that organ had no 
depths; but from the depths of her pretty 
pointed, high-heeled shoes. ‘‘ They were 
the caprice of an Americaine. See, mon- 
sieur, our atelier is full of wings. The 
order was magnificent, and of the finest. 
Behold us, total wrecks; for the lady is 
gone—happily, without the lingerie.” 

‘‘ Prophetic wings!” Iexclaimed. Then, 
without wishing to be in the least inquisi- 
tive, I put a practical inquiry: 

‘* Did her husband fail?” 

The Frenchwoman shrugged her shoul- 
ders. 

‘*Her husband? Ah, monsieur what 
do I know?” But if she had left un- 





turned one stone of information in re- 


gard io the lady with wings that flew 
away, my name is not Richard King. I 
was too discreet to pry into other people’s 
affairs, and shortly after bowed myself 
out, promising to call again in response 
to the suave and pressing invitation of 
the velvet-eyed shop-woman, accompa- 
nied bya pryotechnic display of spark- 
ling French smiles. And I have no doubt 
but that I shall go again, as soon as I see 
anything novel and problematical in linen 
exposed in her window. 

Who do you suppose went by, as the 
shop-woman and I were exchanging the 
compliments of the season at her door? 
Kate Firstrate and Pistache, grinning di- 
abolically. I lifted my hat to madame of 
the lingerie, with an air that reminded 
me of Louis XIV, and I marched by Kate 
Firstrate without a limp. 

Somewhat excited by this encovnter, I 
walked on with considerable momentum. 
When I finally stopped to take my asth- 
matic breath, I found myself standing 
under a large arched portal, leading into 
a court inclosed by high buildings. 
Among the legion of tailors, modistes, 
makers of corsets and other wiles of Sa- 
tan, I perceived a modest sign, ‘* Madame 
Lafleur, Manicure.” ‘It is the finger of 
fate,” I exclaimed, glancing at my hands 
in which I take a certain satisfaction. 
They are well-shaped hands and youtbful 
for my. age, but up to date had never been 
manicured. If the verb ‘‘ to manicure” 
is not English, it ought to be. Now I 
have recently acquired mines of informa- 
tion upon this attractive subject. Nearly 
all the pretty young creatures whose con- 
versation I enjoy, bebind the /ntransi- 
geant or some other friendly screen, are 
manicured. They first impoverish their 
papas by purchasing so many mousque- 
taire gloves that the Bon Marché has to 
transport them in a van to our hotel, and 
then the little dears recount ‘heir experi- 
ences and expenditures; and if they are 
my countrywomen they are apt to recount 
them audibly, very audibly. The other 
evening in the hotel-court, a Hungarian 
countess and five men sat at a little table 
sipping coffee. Near them were three 
lively little American girls, with their 
passive mamma. 

The Hungarian woman spoke her 
mother-tongue with her husband and 
brother, French with one of her guests, 
German with another, Italian with a 
third. I also heard a clear-cut English 
phrase now and then, but all was clear 
and harmonious. Bless my soul! they 
didn’t care what they spoke! They were 
all as easy and unconcerned as those ath- 
letes at the hippodrome whom the strong 
man flings about. Toss those men up or 
down, try to floor them. they always fall 
lightly on their feet. So it is with these 
lingual acrobats. Shoot the Hungarian 
countess through a cannon’s mouth from 
Paris straight into the heart of Africa, 
and I have faith that she would alight 
with a smile and trarquilly address a 
Zulu chieftain in his native dialect. And 
then the voice! I don’t know anything 
about her moral character, and what’s 
more, I don’t care anything about it. It 
is moral for a woman to have a sweet 
voice and know how to use it. It is im- 
moral for her to twang and rasp my 
nerves. She ought to have a clean pro- 
nunciation as well as clean hands and a 
pure heart. In my eyes slip-shod phrases 
on a beautiful girl’s lips are as unseemly 
as slip-shod shoes on her feet. My volu- 
ble little friends at the other table chat- 
tered about their purchases in a manner 
that made my ears ache and my heart. 


Rocking violently, they discussed 
family matters, accounts, personal 
attributes with alarming freedom 


and shrillness. They seemed to regard 
that hotel-court and the world at large as 
their dressing-room. I blushed behind 
my newspaper. I rattled and rustled it 
in ineffectual protest. Philosopher tho 
Iam,I tidgeted on my chair. It was too 
incongruous, too appalling, that my little 
countrywomen, whose straight profiles, 
fresh color, dainty shapes, bright bair 
and perfectly chosen attire were a delight 
to my soul, should be informing a large 
cosmopolitan audience, and all the wait- 
ers gliding in and out, and the book-keep- 





er at his desk, and almost the passers-by 
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on the boulevard, how many gowns they 
were going to buy and how many gloves 
and hats, and what Papa said to Mamma 
about it, and ‘what Arthur said to Martha, 
and Martha to Arthur, and a whole chap- 
ter of intimate family reminiscence. Oh, 
little girls, little girls! if you would take 
one word of advice from an old man. But 
you would not. You would only stare 
and not comprehend, For the truth is, 
they who could comprehend do not do 
these things. There Isit year after year 
in that hotel-court, and watch this scene 
repeat itself, and sigh, and limp up to my 
room, and puzzle my old brains about it. 
It is useless to talk. Sometimes when I 
have dared to intimate mildly that I have 
never known an Italian, an English girl 
or a German or French girl to enter our 
hotel as if she owned all Paris and had 
mortgages on Versailles and Fontaine- 
bleau, or to shout family secrets across 
a dining-room, or to unpack her boxes or 
her mind in a public corridor—people 
otherwise just and amiable fly into a vio- 
lent rage, and indignantly demand: ‘*Isn’t 
America big enough for you?” They 
think that Iam throwing stones at the 
eagle. They think that I am presum- 
ing to doubt the triumphant progress of 
the United States. Iam not. I glory in 
the eagle. I love my country. I adore 
its pretty girls. Moreover, I believe that 
other girls could learn much thatis whole- 
some and good from them. Still is it my 
duty to feel proud and happy when I see 
a handsome American girl, with diamonds 
in her ears, kneeling in a public passage 
and calmly tossing piles of linen and 
shoes and stockings out of an open trunk, 
before the bold and amused gaze of 
strange men? And is it your duty to be 
angry with me for mentioning this fact? 
Don’t talk to me about unconsciousness, 
naturalness, or wildwood grace! O shade 
of lovely Nausicaa! My dear sir, Poco- 
hontas would not have done such a thing; 
Minnehaha’s maidenly instinct would 
have shrunk from it; Topsy—yes, Topsy 
might have been capable of it. And 
don’t I know the other kind of American 
girl? you demand—still, I regret to ob- 
serve, angry and aggrieved. Sir, of course 
I know the other kind. It has all virtues, 
all graces, all perfections, but it has noth- 
ing to do with the case in point. 

Ah, this fatal habit of digression! 
Where was I? I have wandered from 
the hands of the manicure. To resume: 
The young girls who buy so many gloves 
patronize the manicure. I hear them 
talking about it and see them furtively re- 
gard the extreme pinkness and polish of 
their nails. Some of them go to the chi- 
romancer or chirosophist, or whatever he 
calls himself, and apparently they all 
have most extraordinary hands, for their 
tales of the Line of Faith and the Moun- 
tain of the Moon, and the Plain of Mars 
and Saturn struggling with Apollo, and 
Venus holding her own—as she usually 
does—with all of them are enough to as- 
tonish great Ceesar’s ghost. 

Spurred on by such mystic discussion, I 
procured a book upon palmistry, but dis- 
covering by the means of certain infalli- 
bie crosses and gridirons, that I was to 
die an ignominious death on the scaffold 
before the age of thirty, and live along, 
tranquil and honored life, marrying three 
times, I concluded that the science was 
too abstruse for a simple old bachelor of 
sixty-four, and I left the book on the 
reading-room table. I never saw the 
volume again. Youcould get rid of your 
worst enemy, if youcould presuade him 
to remain over-night on that table. 

But altho the chirosophist had no further 
charm for me, my interest in the mani- 
cure continued unabated. I felt no vul- 
gar curiosity, you will understand, but 
merely a singularly ardent desire to know 
exactly what a manicure was, and what 
a manicure did. Now I heard no men, 
but only young and pretty women, allud- 

ing to manicures, until happily one even- 
ing, somebody told me that one of New 
York’s great capitalists was manicured 
every week while in Paris. I took cour- 
age. To be sure, he could afford to be a 
fool, and perhaps I couldn’t. Yet I re- 
peated his name as a kind of talisman, 
and remembered hers, and resolved, with 
occasion, to have my finger-tips embel- 


lished. For, I reasoned, if I am notas 
rich as he, he is not as old asI, and age, 
as well as money, has its privileges. 

So you will comprehend that when 
some time ago, in the meandering course 
of this narrative, 1 left myself blinking 
at the manicure’s sign, it was with spe- 
cial and long-nurtured interest that I re- 
garded it. Madame Lafleur lives ostensi- 
bly on the fourth fioor. But if I did not 
climb eight steep flights, may my asthma 
clutch me before the dawn of day. Wnen 
a neat maid opened Madame Lafleur’s 
door, I was not in my most placid mood. 
Could Seneza have been calm, gasping 
painfully for breath ? 

Madame’s room was a tiny, dainty, 
cozy little nest, but it was perched so 
high that I lost my temper in the ascent. 
I turned my face to the wall, and stared 
at an old print of a Norman castle. 

Presently some one came in. 

Now was I not an old brute? Without 
budging an inch, I said gruffly: 

‘*Your chateau, I presume.” 

‘‘No, Monsieur,” replied a sweet and 
eminently cheerful voice, ‘‘my chateau— 
the only one I ever owned—is in Pére 
Lachaise.” 

I turned and stared at her. 

“Ah, yes, that is a sure estate, and 
seven are waiting for me there—at my 
chateau at Pére Lachaise.’’ She laughed 
softly, and looked at me with a peculiar- 
ly bright glance. 

This then was the manicure. Sir, if 
three minutes previous you had compell- 
ed me to give you my idea of the coming 
woman, I should have said: a heavy,florid 
person,painted and powdered and dressed 
in cheap crackling silk—a mechanical 
manner, a stage smile, a flattering, fluent, 
false voice, such will be the attributes of 
the professional polisher of finger-nails. 

What I, on the contrary, beheld was a 
tall, slight woman past fifty, in a soft, 
dark-gray gown. Her skin was still fine 
and fair, and innocent of cosmetics as a 
baby’s. Her expression was candid, her 
manner simplicity itself. Her hair was 
parted in the middle, and brushed back 
smoothly. It was pretty hair, thin and 
straight, but glossy as a young girl’s. 

She stood there,smiling at her thoughts, 
which apparently were cheerfully cen- 
tered in Pére Lachaise. 

‘‘Well, madame,” I began, and why, I 
know no more than you, ‘are you anx- 
ious to join your seven?” 

‘All in good time—all in good time,” 
returned the gentle, cheery voice, its 
youthful quality again surprising me. “I 
am in no haste.” 

The woman and the voice made me 
forget why I had come. 

‘*Was it monsieur’s hands or hair?” 
she continued. 

Upon my word I blushed like a school- 
boy. 

** My hands, madame,” I faltered. 

I endeavored to prop myself up with 
that New York capitalist, but I began to 
feel most improper and uncomfortable. I 
was a hawk in a dovecote. I did not be- 
long in that intensely feminine atmos- 
phere, in that tiny room with little sewed 
things on the sofa and chairs and floor, 
and little home-made, beribbcned straw- 
frames on family pictures on the wall. 
You may call me a sentimental old fool 
if you like. It is immaterial to me what 
your opinion of this situation may be. 
You were not there. You did not see 
the woman. You did not hear her voice. 

Meanwhile she arranged her knives 
and scissors and scrapers and chamois- 
skin and bowl of warm water and red 
salve and Heaven knows what, and 
placed my chair, and drew her own very 
near, and took my hands in’ hers—her 
own were long and frail and soft as satin 
—and gave them a business-like look of 
preliminary inspection, smiling all the 
time, but smiling for herself, not for me, 
and the smile crept up to her candid 
eyes. 

I began to like it. I no longer won- 
dered at the New York capitalist. I de- 
cided that I would be manicured fre- 

quently, and should an accident deprive 
me of the use of my hands, I would still 
come and beg the privilege of looking at 
Madame Lafleur, For the serene, un- 





gentle elderly face would comfort one in 
any grief. 

She was now cutting, recutting, and 
shaping with an absorbed air. On the 
wall near us was a small picture of a 
Norman peasant woman, a plain, strong 
face in a white coiffe. 

‘*My mother,” said the manicure as I 
looked at it, and her glance lingered af- 
fectionately on the rugged features, ‘I 
married and left her thirty years ago, and 
came here, and here I have been ever 
since, in these same two rooms looking 
down on this same court.” 

‘“‘Thirty years is a long time,” I ven- 
tured to remark. 

She looked at the tall building opposite. 

*‘Ah, yes; and there have been many 
changes in the court. Many are gone, 
many friends, and all my people. I am 
left alone.” ' 

She was smiling tranquilly and anoint- 
ing my left fourth finger-nail with some 
red ointment. It is my handsomest nail, 
and I watched her with interest. 

She worked on. Occasionally I put a 
question—a very discreet question, of 
course. As she answered I saw her life 
pass before me. I saw the low, heavily 
thatched cottage in the lazy Norman vil- 
lage, the family eating and sleeping, and 
loving and quarreling, and living and dy- 
ing allin one room; the old women in 
clean white coiffes, gossiping in the mid- 
dle of the narrow street, ugly old women, 
for the most part brown as witches, and 
nothing clean about them but their 
coiffes. I saw the handsome men—the 
Normans are handsome _  rascals—the 
handsome cattle, the broad, rich fields 
and the poppies. Did you ever see a hedge 
of poppies? Well, you'd better, then; 
and if you want to see a glory and a mar- 
vel, take it a midsummer evening just 
before sunset, when the lights are low 
and straggling, and the shadows are niel- 
low, and there are some haymakers in 
the field beyond, slow and weary in their 
motions, preparing to go home after a 
long day of toil. 

So like a Wamba the Witless I saw 
poppies, while patient Madame Lafleur ap- 
plied her unguents and perfumes to my 
unworthy hands, and deftly worked with 
a score of fine little implements. As she 
advanced toward the finishing touches, 
her gaze became as intent and con- 
centrated as a steel engraver’s, while my 
philosophical scrutiny went roving at 
will over her shining hair, her delicate 
cheek, her whole dove-like presence. 

She was as unlike a peasant that had 
grown up in Norman wheat-fields as one 
of their frail poppies is unlike a turnip. 
Still less did she resemble those bold- 
eyed, voluble, showy shop-women in the 
fashionable street beyond that quiet 
court. I began to wonder about the 
seven. Nobody can convince me that 
they appreciated her. Is not a lofty, 
lovely soul always an exotic? And do 
they nearest it ever recognize its far-off 
source, its higher aim? 

Madame was now re-dipping the objects 
of her unremitting care into a small 
bowl of warm water. She was a faith- 
ful and gently enthusiastic artist, and my 
personality, in her estimation, was but 
the appendage to my absorbingly interest- 
ing hands. You may infer from the 
frankness of her first remarks, that she 
was communicative. You were never 
more mistaken. It was her pure good- 
ness and her simplicity that made her 
give that straightforward answer to my 
brusque and rude speech, and she merely 
concluded her own most familiar thought, 
in alluding to the seven who were wait- 
ing for her at Pére Lachaise. But beyond 
these great facts of her hfe, which she 
incessantly contemplated like the build- 
ings opposite, she did not voluntarily 
advance. 

Thirty long years she had worked 
over people’s hands—and how many 
people—and from how many countries! 
How many family histories did she 
know, how many romances and tragedies! 
To some patrons she went regularly once 
or twice a week! They were nice people, 
she said. She had always been fortunate 
in that respect. Nearly all the people 
she had ever known were kind and good. 





daunted, young soul that illumined her 


gossip, an impertinent meddler in hi 
neighbors’ affairs, and therefore I could — 


who, if she had chosen, might hayg 


to house ; for, let me assure you, she had 
their secrets in her keeping. When go 
gentle a creature sits in close proximity 
to a man, smoothing his hands in thig ° 
legitimately caressing fashion, it jg 
vastly soothing to the nerves, and jf 
often repeated would lead to unlimiteg 
confidence. What the lips and eyes 
failed to relate, would surely ooze jp 
subtle, magnetic currents through the 
finger-tips. 

She now rubbed what the dictionary 
calls my ‘‘special form of epidermis 
homologous with the hoofs and claws of 
lower animals,” with a big piece of req 
chamois-skin. The movement brought 
a faint color to her transparent cheek, | 
could not for my life remember all the 
powders, and sweet-smelling lotions ang 
balms of Gilead, and mysterious manip. 
ulations which she so serenely employed, 
She was herself profoundly interested, 
and now and then held up a half-moon 
dawning on a roseate expanse for my 
admiration. So all her patrons were 
nice people? Yes, almost all were very 
kind, very good. Who washer favorite? 
IT asked, discreetly. 

She turned her tranquil, direct gaze 
upon me. 

‘* Ah, monsieur is—interested ?” 

Yes, I was interested, I admitted. Her 
look was very peculiar, so long and kind 
and smiling and sunny. She little knew 
that I was reading her innocent soul, I 
encouraged her, guardedly, to go on. 

** Ah, well,” she said, ‘‘ why not?’ Her 
favorite was a Russian princess, a merry, 
mischievous, eccentric beauty. Her hus- 
band adored her. She had three babies, 
cherubs, all of them. The prince could 
not bear to have her use the slightest 
meretricious toilet-art, but she reveled in 
masquerading. She would stand before 
the mirror, laugh like a child, and try the 
effect of a succession of wigs, onecolor 
after another. And once, for mere we 
chief, she had blackened her eyebrows 
and reddened her lips and traced blue 
veins and made her ears pink. 


their ears pink?” 

‘* What do they not do?” said madame, 
with her benign smile. ‘If it interests 
monsieur,” and she put a little pamphlet 
into my disengaged hand. Perhaps you 
think that you know how women gild re 
fined gold and paint the lily? Go to 
Madame Lafleur, and read her list. 

‘*Why are women such fools?” I de 
manded. 
~‘*T have never known,” she returned, 
thoughtfully. 

‘‘Do such things make them a shade 
handsomer ?” 

‘‘ Never,” replied the professional mali- 
cure. ‘ Now, this thing,” she continued, 
dropping my hand and showing meatiny 
silver tube, from which a black substance 
like the point of a lead-pencil could 
produced at will, ‘this is quite new.” 
She held it toward the window, looking 
at it meditatively. “It is very deat. 
The silver is solid, you see.” 

“ And its infernal object ?” I inquired, 
hotly. 

“To make a black line defining the 
edge of the eyelids—not to shade beneath 
the eye. Its use is quite distinct. Some 
women have four or five different imple- 
ments for the eye alone. It is a pity, 
when there are so many little children 
crying for bread in this world.” 

“« But you sell these hideous things!” ! 
exclaimed, reproachfully. 2 

‘* My patrons sometimes require them, 
she returned, simply. ‘‘ When they 
sist, I procure them.” She was still ex- 
amining the little silver tube, her gentle 
nature worlds remote from the wick 
eye-blackener and all its unholy blandish- 
ments. Again she bent her meek gay 
head over her work. 

‘Monsieur is right. I understand mom 
sieur’s thoughts,” she said, softly, after 8 
while. ‘‘These things are not good. 
was always painful to me to have them 
in my trade.” 





If there is anybody I despise it is a 
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peddled her patrons’ secrets from house | 





‘*Goodness!” I gasped, *‘do they make — 
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hands. And I was glad and proud, for I 
earned well and helped much—and there 
were many to help then—and I came into 
pleasant houses, and people have always 


” been very good to me, and it was far, far 


better than sewing—only I was sorry 
when I found that these things seemed to 
be expected also. Yet, monsieur will 
pardon my boldness if I say, I think 
when I come regularly to a house these 
false things are less used than before, for 
{have opportunities to prove to niy la- 
dies how much more beautiful they are 
when they look true. My princess laughs 
and says women have beautified them- 
selves in all ages. She is learned; she 
reads much.” 

“Js your princess a good woman?” I 
demanded, irritably. 

[observed, by the way, that while she 
showed methese far-off Russian episodes 
intheir long perspective, and gave me 
glimpses of princely interiors into which 
my humble personality would never pene- 
trate, she did not seem to recognize names 
of individuals in our hotel, and was deaf 
tomy discreet allusion to the New York 
capitalist. People who think that they 

must always reply deceive themselves. 
They should learn to look serenely at you 
and say nothing. 

“My princess has a heart of gold,” re- 
turned madame. 

‘Then why paint herself in the Devil’s 
colors ?” 

‘* Ah, monsieur, with her it is not dan- 
gerous; it is the whim of a child, it is mis- 
chief. She is the most beautiful woman 
lever saw, and the least vain. When her 
husband comes she always tells him. He 
remonstrates and forgives her. Her skin 
is like a rose-leaf, and she wears it as God 
made it. Ah, yes, she is good; she is 
true, A good mother, a good wife, good 
to the poor and pitiful to all the world. 
Only young still—full of spirit and play— 
and youth passes as we know, monsieur. 
May no ill wind blow on that sweet 
home.” 

‘‘Humph,” said I, softened in spite of 
myself. 

‘*Monsieur is kind to be interested in 
strangers. Most people are interested 
only in themselves. I know so many peo- 
ple,” she continued musingly. ‘‘ Indeed, 
lonly know people,” she said after a while. 

I looked at her inquiringly. 

“T mean that I am anignorant person,” 
the calm voice, with its fine intonations, 
wenton. ‘‘I read and write with diffi- 
culty; so the little that I know I have 

learned from people, not from books.” 

She smiled at my astonished face, and 
set before me a bowl of warm water, 
soap and a towel. 

“ Yes, it must seem strange to you, but 
when one is young and has to work hard 
there is no time, and now I am too old. 
My husband began to teach me. He was 
very patient altho I was so slow. When 
he died, somehow I did not care to begin 
again with anybody else. I only know 
what he taught me,” she said softly. 

Upon my word I don’t know what made 
me feel so queer. 

**But what do you do with your even- 
ings, madame ?” 

“Oh!” she said, with her gentle laugh, 
*‘ there's always enough to doin this busy 
world. Friends come to me. Strange 
things happen in a great city like Paris— 
sad things too. People like to talk things 
Over with me, perhaps because I do not 
always chatter as I do to-day, monsieur.” 

Her smile was most charming, upon my 
word, 

‘For the most part, I notice that peo- 
ple who come to you for advice go their 
own way whatever you say to them; yet,” 
she added reflectively, ‘‘ once or twice I 
have been of a little use. And when one 
knows no books, and is asimple, still kind 
of woman, thinking one’s own thoughts, 
people's lives lie out strangely clear before 
one’s eyes.” 

**Madame,” I cried warmly, ‘‘ you, too, 
are a philosopher! Yet, madame, if this 
is your life, I do not understand why— 
why—why in short—why you are—you”— 

“Why I have not rough ways, you 
mean?” She looked speculatively across 

thecourt, “Yes, they often say I have 





live soft lives and have soft ways. I am 
happier with them. Such people have 
been good to me. I may have learned from 
them; Ido not know how that is; I only 
know when in business I meet coarse peo- 
ple they trouble me a little, and that is 
surely stupid and wrong inan old woman 
like me. Coarse natures, I mean, not 
coarse hands} altho,” she murmured, ‘it 
is curiotis how often one finds thetn to- 
gether.” 

She poured some essences over my fin- 
gers. I thought absently of ‘‘ the precious 
ointment that ran down unto Aaron’s 
beard, and went down to the skirts of his 
clothing.” Our séance had lasted an 
hour. I paid her ten francs with a sense 
of bewilderment. She counted the money 
in a slow, frugal way, and put it in a 
leather purse in a strong box, which she 
locked. Then witha fine smile playing 
over her delicate features, she said : 

‘* Monsieur could do his own hands 
quite as well as I, and save his ten francs, 
if he would take the time.” 

‘‘Well, I sha’n’t take the time. Doyou 
always say that, madame?” 

** Always.” 

‘* But they always come again ?” 

** Usually.” 

**So shall [,” 

I coughed a little, and then began : 

‘*Madame, you must have observed 
that T am a discreet man.” 

‘*T have observed that monsieur has a 
kind heart,” she replied slowly, looking 
at me with—well, I can’t describe that 
look—but had I been a small boy, she 
would have been regarding me with in- 
dulgence; it was a friendly look, at all 
events. It encouraged me to go on, and I 
did go on, 

‘* How long have you been here alone, 
madame ?” 

‘*T have been here, in all, thirty years, 
monsieur.” Her face was peaceful as an 
angel’s, and such gentleness I have never 
heard in any other voice. ‘It was in the 
first five years that I lost them, My 
husband's three brothers, my sister, my 
two little boys, my husband. They had 
come one after anotherto us. We were 
all hard-working and gay. We two were 
in these rooms. The others had rooms in 
the roof. Sundays, we used to go out 
intu the country together. One after an- 
other they left me. There was an acci- 
dent; there was a fever. It seemed im- 

possible that all should go, we were so 
many, so young, sostrong, sohappy. My 
little boys died of diphtheria the same day. 
My husband caught it from them, and 
left me. In those daysI lost my reason. 
I tried to follow them. But the neigh- 
bors were good; they cared for me. 
Since then I’ve gone on alone. But now 
monsieur will understand why I love my 
chateauin Pére Lachaise.” 

Not a quiver in the woman’s voice. 
Still the cheerful note I had first heard. 
Not a trace of sadness in her face, but an 
expression of tender and vivid reminis- 
cence, of high courage and saintly pa- 
tience. 

‘* Madame,” I muttered, “I wish you 
good-evening.. I shall come again,” and 
I limped down those stairs so fast that a 
huge lame centipede could not have made 
more noise. 

‘* And I shall come again, and I shall 
bring those boys, and T shall say: 

‘* Hats off, youngsters, before a woman 
who has buried all her treasures, and 
goes on alone yet not lonely through life, 
taught by her own pure spirit a wisdom 
not dreamed of in your philosophy.” 
Creeds and dogmas perplex me might- 
ily, but I have a profound veneration for 
the religion of any man or woman who 
does not know how to whine. 

As I crossed the Place Vendome, one of 
those carriages that are always dashing 
about the column ina crazy zigzag nearly 
ran over me, and when the coachman, in 
addition to almost killing me, flung his 
insolence in my face, I actually had not 
the spirit to reply. After dinner I sat in 
my accustomed corner. It is the best 
corner in the court, having the most light 
and the fewest draughts. My Gil Blas, 
my Figaro, my Evénement, my Patrie, 


lay unopened before me. I hardly no- 
ticed my favorite Emil when he brought 
wy coffee, and even some pretty Amer- 
ican girls, with gentle voices and soft 
manners, could not command my atten- 
tion. The people near me seemed like 
shadows, and those far-off were near. I 
was young again, and in love with the 
woman who married my best friend. 
Well, it was not hér fault, was it, or 
John’s either, that she preferred him? 
Still—forty years ago—forty years ago— 
it made me bring a heavy heart across 
the world. I was not philosophical in 
those days, but an ardent, impulsive 
boy, and soft-hearted—altho you will 
never believe that. It was well for me 
that the firm proposed I should come to 
Paris. Just at that time I would have 
gone to Siberia. 

So I came here, and time mercifully 
healed my wounds—the scars, indeed, I 
would not part with if I could—and I 
grew attached to this bright life, and now 
I should not feel at home elsewhere. I 
love the ndise of the boulevards, like any 
born Parisian. Sometimes they tell we 
Iam not a good American. I should 
vastly like to know what a good Amer- 
ican really is. Isee so many sorry speci- 
mens who claim the title—Pistache, for 
example. Love my land? You might as 
well ask if I love the memory of my 
mother--if I love my lost youth! But this 
much I say: when circumstances push 
hard, a man, be he American or Hindu, 
isapt to goin whatever direction they in- 
dicate, and beings who have never been 
plucked from their native oyster-beds 
would do well to leave unquestioned mo- 
tives and wandetings and problems to 
which they have not the key. Honor 
and duty say to one ‘‘Remain,” to an 
other ‘‘Go.” Let each man sweep his 
own pavement. Only the Lord above 
can see which is cleanest. 

My sweetheart forty years ago had the 
loveliest face and kindest heart in the 
worid, and all graces of fresh, bonny girl- 
hood. I wonder how she would have 
been after half a century. As brave, as 
simple, as unselfish, as the Norman peas- 
ant’s daughter who confessed te me her 
shy liking for people with soft ways and 
soft lives? But what do boys in love 
think of fifty years afterward? They 
don’t think at all, if the truth were 
known, and more’s the pity, it seems to 
me, when I see a crowd of middle-aged, 
discontented faces. Bless my soul! did 
those two grumblers ever kiss each other 
under the apple-blossoms! Well, well, 
there’s more than one screw loose in our 
machinery; but you mark my words, 
some day we are going to manage these 
things differently. Some day, when you 
and Iare gone, they will triumph over 
age as over the other bugbears. Disease 
and poverty, heat and cold, time and 
space, they are grappling with all these 
to-day,and have floored some of them 
fairly well. They will get the upper hand 
of age, in some centuries, more or less. 
Madame Lafleur is one of the illuminated 
van-guard. She is a revelation, a pruph- 
ecy. When the world knows how to take 
better care of its souls and bodies, our 
best specimens willresemble her. Surely 
if our lives are what they ought to be, the 
years should make us beautiful. I am 
not alluding torosy cheeks, or anticipat- 
ing an octogenary growth of curly hair. 
But the expression ought to be more 
beautiful, as the spirit grows kinder, and 
more indulgent; and the spirit ought to 
grow more indulgent with experience, 
since the more one comprehends, the 
more one forgives, and experience comes 
only with years—ergo, one ought to be 
more beautiful at threescore-and-ten than 
at arrogant five-and-twenty. Are you 
sneering at my asthma and rheumatic 
gout? Blunders, my friend, simply blun- 
ders; partly my own, partly my still more 
ignorant ancestors’. And I'll wager any- 
thing you like—-tho where we can conclude 
our argument I am ata loss to say; never 
mind, we will meet, please God, some- 
where in illimitable space—I'll wager that 
these little drawbacks are going to vanish 
like other relics of barbarism that cluster 


odds and is going to win. That is what I 

tell those dear boys and they have their 

opinions, you’d better believe. The older 

one looks at me with his mother’s eyes, 

and the little fellow is John through and 

through. They are swallowing learning 

like cormorants in the very best school I 

know, and are going in for science and 

invention and all that sort of thing to 
help along the true golden age. Happy 

boys, and happy old sinner that I am to 
have this blessing. And since John was 
unfortunate and lost everything he had 
before he died, how lucky it is that I 
never married, but devoted myself ts 
newspapers, even if they bave turned my 
poor old brain into a kaleidoscope. Well, 
some women would have turned it into 
worse. One does not live forty years in 
Paris without knowing that. 

But it would be useless to deny that my 
newspapers have destroyed my concen- 
tration. Take my advice; don’t read too 
many. They will make a garrulous old 
fool of you. I began, did I not, with the 
intention of painting my own portrait, 
and where is it? I have made a kind of 
revolving panorama with everybody and 
everything on it, except Richard King, 
and you know as little of me as of the 
man with the iron mask. 

Well, well! perhaps Raphael, and 
Titian, and Velasquez, and Rubens and 
all those worthies whose eyes follow you 
at the Lcuvre, did not paint their very 
best portraits the first time they tried it 
and at one sitting. Some day, when I 
have time, between my papers, I will 
compose my mind and try again. 

No time for egotistical, senile wander- 
ings to-daf! I was just reading the 
Temps, which is a sensible, dignified, 
steady sheet, and does not hop from twig 
to twig in the distracted manner of most 
of my volatile, frivolous friends, and it 
threw me into an approximately clear- 
headed mood, in whieh I thought I might 
be able to sketch my own outlines with 
tolerable distinctness, when—but no, it 
is too much, it is barbarous. That ele- 
vator—I always predicted it—I knew 
that this would come, as sure as death 
and taxes. And who should be in it but 
Kate Firstrate! Smashed, I tell you, 
literally smashed—that great, strong, 
healthy creature. Oh, she’ll recover, 
they say; but the pain and nervousness 
and dreariness and impatience she must 
bear before they can mend her up! And 
the woman doesn’t know how to bear it 
any more than if she were the horse she 
looks like, and all her diamonds will not 
help her! Poor thing! poor thing! If 
it were Madame Lafleur she would know 
how. I almost wish it were she. I can 
imagine that calm spirit regarding the 
ruins of her own bodily structure with a 
kind of classic pity. But Kate Firstrate 
—I don’t know that she has a spirit, in 
that sense; nobody ever saw any evi- 
dences of it. And she is alone—horribly 


alone. That egregious cad, little Pistache, 
took the tidal train for London; he said 
he didn’t like groans. I'd like to teach 
him the groan gamut, crescendo, da capo, 
and tempo rubato. I always knew that I 
was neglecting a heaven-sent opportunity 
in not thrashing him when he went sneer- 
ing and leering about these precincts. 
O philosophy, even you lead men astray ! 
There are moments when the primeval- 
savage voice in us speaks true. 

I have just sent a couple of bushels of 
tea-roses with my compliments to Kate 
Firstrate. I am going out now to buy 
her some peaches. I know where you 
can get the handsomest ones in Paris. 
And I shall select a bonbonniére for her, 
too—a big, flapping, scarlet satin one— 
that’s about her style. But first I must 
have a row with the proprietor about the 
elevator, and threaten to leave. I threaten 
to leave periodically and upon principle, 
because it keeps up my standing in the 
house. Otherwise they would regard 
.the oldest permanent boarder as a mat- 
ter-of-course, like bread and butter. But 
this time it’s not Semen This time 
he will hear French. Now I wonder 
what newspapers Kate Firstrate would 
like to hear read aloud. She would not 
care for the Temps, it’s too dignified; 
the Figaro might please her, its gossip is 
so superhumanly aristocratic, and Gil 
Blas—well it’s pres vs I don’t deny, but 
piquant, witty—and bless my soul, Kate’s 
no chicken; she might like it, poor thing ! 
I think I'll put the whole fourteen under 
my arm, and go and knock at her door. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communicatiohs for this department showld be ad- 
dressed * Puzzles,” Tot INDEPENDENT, New York. 


QUERIES, 
WITH PUZZLE FOR ANSWER. 

What king called himself David? 

Who wrote Veni Creator Spiritus? 

Who was crowned at St. Peter’s on 
Christmas Day more than a thousand years 
ago? 

Whose hight measured seven times the 
length of his foot? . 

Who was so strong that he could 
straighten three horseshoes at once? 

Who built a palace and a monastery over 
a ring, and for what reason? 

According to a legend, what king, in sea- 
sons of plenty, stands on a bridge of gold 
and blesses cornfields and vineyards? 

What king was buried sitting upright, 
robed and crowned, in his chair, with 
sword by bis side? 

What king, according to a legend, waits 
crowned and armed, until the time of Anti- 
Christ, when he will wake and deliver 
Christendom? 


B. P. P. 
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Upper line. Close thickets. 
2. A butcher’s ax. 

%. Divisions of a whole. 

4. A liquor. 

5. A vowel. 

6. A woman’s name. 

7. To brag of. 

8. Standards. 

9%. Yellow flowers. 

10. Livelihood. 
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Across. 


. Control. 
. Fruit. 
. Neglect. 
Fear. 
. A place in New York State. 
. A church officer. 
. A kind of tea. 
8. Quick, 
The initials given an ancient animal. 
The finals to alienate. 
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R. R. 
RHYMING ENIGMA. 
In blinking and winking, 
In sinning and singing; 
In prancing and dancing; 
In probing and robing: 
In feeling and sealing; 
In pleating and bleating; 
In peeling and reeling; 
A woman’s Lame. 


REMAINDERS. 
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The words are to be beheaded and cur- 
tailed; and the remainders are the same let- 
ters in each word, which, when transposed, 
form the same word in all. 

1. Zealous; 2, rancor; 3, membranes that 
cover the brain; 4, to exchange; 5, to im- 
pede; 6. baskets of wicker work; 7, uttered 
foolishly; 8, divided; 9, rush; 10. pertaining 
to a Mediterranean island; 11, looked ear- 
nestly; 12, negotiates. 

The word found in the remainder of each 
word when the letters are transposed is the 
effect of sorrow. A. A. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 

19TH. 
CHARADE. 


Side-Board. 


KOHINOOR DIAMOND. 
Vighteen hundred and eighty-eight. 








The Debilitated 
The Aged 


URES Nervous Prostration, Nervous Head- 


ache, Neuralgia, NervousWeakness, 
Stomach and Liver Diseases, and all 
affections of the Kidneys, 

AS A NERVE TONIC, It Strengthens 
and Quiets the Nerves. 


AS AN ALTERATIVE, It Purifies and 
Enriches the Blood. 


AS A LAXATIVE, It acts mildly, but 
surely, on the Bowels. 


AS A DIURETIC, It Regulates the Kid. 
neys and Cures their Diseases. 
Recommended by professional and business men. 
Price $1.00. Sold by druggists. Send for circulars, 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 
BURLINGTON, Vt. 


Waler Fill 


FOR 


City and Country, 


FOR SALE BY 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


HOUSE FURNISHERS, 
601 and 603 Sixth Ave., 
1,338 and 1,340 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


~ HULL VAPOR COOK-STOVE 


is the best for all cooking, summer or winter. 
SPECIAL & LIBERAL DISCOUNT 
given where we have no agent. If you w nat 
a Cook Steve write us, they will! 
shipped to any point. 
Pertectly safe. Noex- 
tra insurance rates 
where this stove is 
used. Better than a 
gas,coal or wood stove, 
Valuabie and practical 
improvements for t:88. 
Write us for catalogue. 


Hull Vapor Stove Co. 
Cleveland, 0 


The “ Rochester” Lamp 
always gives satisfaction. The best 
light, the least care. Perfectly safe. 
easy to cperate, Cheapest because the 
} best. Take time to see this wonderful 
lamp, although its worth is best shown 
by actual use. Great variety ot cheap 
patterns, and an elegant assortment of 
Jine goods suitable for Presents, etc, The 
mammoth size, 00 Candle Power, the 
best lamp fos Churches, etc. 
Manufactured by 


EDWARD MILLER & CO., 
0 and 12 College Place, N.Y. 


@OLD MEDAL, PaRIS, 1878. 
BAKER'S 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the ex-ess of 
Oil has been removed. It tsa three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing les than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
etrengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Seld by Grocers everywhere. 


vw. BAKER & 00., Dorchester, Mass, 
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CROWN # 
SPECIAL Nox 


1 MONARCH SHIRTS 
= SOLQ BY LEADING DEALERS; 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully 
sted and indorsed by thousands of housekee 
our grocer ought to have itonsale. Ask him forit 


D. S. WILTBERGER, PROPRIETOR, 


SAR North Second Street, « Philndcinhte 


GALVANIZED WIRE NETTING. 


BEST AND CHEAPEST FENCE IN THE MARKET 
FOR i BA LAWN. 


RE 


ices and co, ie Reade St., New York 
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Frederick Loeser & Go, 
IMPORTING RETAILERS 


OF 


FINE DRY GOODS, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Our extraordinary facilities, both at home 
and abroad, are such as, we can safely say, 
are not enjoyed by any other Retail House. 
Being iarge Importers for the Wholesale as 
well as the Retail trade, we have the advan- 
tages of an UNEQUALED EUROPEAN ORGANI- 
ZATION, consisting of resident buyers and 
offices in all the principal cities and manu- 
facturing centers of Europe, and are thus 
constantly in receipt of novelties as soon as 
produced, 

Unlimited capital and an enormous out- 
let enable us to carry A MAGNIFICENT STOCK 
from foreign sources not reached by our 
competitors. There are no intermediate 
profits, goods coming to our counters di- 
rectly from the producers. Our system o 
selling every article AT A SMALL PROFIT, but 
of a strictly reliable quality, has enlarged 
the dimensions of our business and meets 
with universal approbation. 


FREDERICK LOESER & CO. 
MLEY Soe AS 


i P ieted 





aan ention Sex 

% eo 

on 

ty 5 dad.  Cata- 
jogue & price list free. 


*A. J. WIEDENER, 
368. Second St., Phila, 


IF YOU WANT A 
Trunk, Bag or Satchel, 


GU TO 
CROUCH & 
FITZGERALD, 


The Most Reliable 
Makers, 


CORTLANDT ST,, 
CORNER BROADWAY. 
556 BROADWAY, 

BELOWPRINCE ST. 
723 SIXTH AVE., 
BELG W 42D ST. 

NEW YORK. 


RHEUMATISM DYSPEPSIA 
CURED WITH § ) CURED BY 
mectmatic }NORTH’ Si pEpark. 
a oa PG Sez By mail $1 per bottle. 
CHAS. H. NORTH & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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HEALTH BETTER THAN WE 
yas —- gent to Soe wenperes of artinlal 
upon the receipt o age 
331 Lexington Ave., Cor. b Street, N New York. Une 
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THE STATE STEAMSHIP LINE, 
BETWEEN NEW YORK, GLASGOW 
AND BELFAST (LARNE), 


wit. Teouss TICKETS AT REDUCED RATES 
0 LIVERPOOL, LONDON, DUBLIN, Etc 

STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, th., april 26: OA, M. 
STATE OF GEORGIA, Thursaay, May 3d nocn 

Cabin passage $35 and $40, according to location of 
stateroom. Excursion tickets at reduced rates. Steer- 
age tickets to and from all pars of Eurove at lowest 
rates. Pier 41, foot of Leroy St. For freight and pass- 
age apply to 

AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO.. General Agents, 

58 Broadway, New York. 
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UW. t Co. FI OEY 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RY 


Its main aonn and branches include CHivaGO, 
K Is 


WATERLOO, MINNEAPOLIS, and ST. PAUL, 
and scores of intermediate cities. Choice of 
routes toand from the Pacific Coast. All trans- 
fers in Union depots. Fast trains of Fine Day 








MONITOR 
OIL STOVE 


No SMOKE NO SMELL 
THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY SAFE 
OIL STOVE MADE.ACENTS 


WANTEO EVERYWHERE 
SEND FOR CII 
MONITOR OIL STOVE CO. 








Coach elegant Dining Cars, magnificent Pull- 
man Palace Sleepers, and (between Chicago, St. 
Joseph, Atchison and Kansas City) Reclining 
Chair Cars, Seats Free, to holders of through 
first-class tickets. 


Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska R’y 
** Creat Rock Island Route.” 


PEEKA, 

HUTCHINSON, CALDWELL, and all points in 
KANSAS AND SOUTHERN NEBRASKA 
and beyond. Entire passenger equipment of the 
celebrated Pullman man All safety ap- 

pliances and modern improvements. 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the favorite between Chicago, Rock Island, 
Atchison, Kansas City and Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. Its Watertown branch traverses the great 
*“WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT”’ 
of Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota, and 
East Central Dakota to Watertown, Spirit Lake, 
Siov-« Falls and many other towns and cities. 
The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
a facilities to travel to and from Indian- 
polis, Cincinnati and other Southern points. 
“For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office or address 


E.ST. JOHN, E. A. HOLBROOK, 
Gen’l Manager. Gen’l Tkt. & Pass. Agt- 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE, 
OORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 
ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


TAYLOR'S RESTAURANT, 


Broadway, corner 11th Street, New York 
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Professor of Dis 


with a Sonty Diathesis. 


. Al . Loomis. Professor v4 Pathol 
University | the City of New York, 


UFFALO [THIA WATER 


Nature’s Specific for Bright's Disease, 
Gout, Rheumatism, &c. 


Dr. William A. Hammond, of New York, Surgeon-General of U S. Army (Retired), 
eases of the Mind and iery ‘ous System in the 
University of New York. &c. 

“I have for some time made use of the Buffalo t, ithia Water in cases of affec- 
tions of the Nervous Systen complicated with Bright’s Diseaze of the Kidneys. or 
The results have been eminently satisfactory. 
and Practical Medicwne in the Medical Pepartment of the 
c. “ For the past four years I have used the Buffalo Lithia Water in the 
treatment of Chronic Interstitial Nephritis (third stage of B: 


right’s Disease), occurring in Gouty and Jtheuma- 


tre subjects, with the most marked benefit. In all Gouty and Kheumatic Affections, I regard it as highly efficacious.’ 


Water in Oases of ono dozen half gallon bottles, $5 per case, at the Springs. 





THOS. F. GOODE, Prop’r, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 


[April 26 1888, 
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- farm and Garden. 


Agricultural Editor will be giad to recetwe any 

ama hints, suggestions or information that will 

make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested in it.) 


POINTS ON HORSE-BREEDING. 
BY AGRICOLA. 


MorE progress has been made in horse- 
preeding in the last fifty years than in all 
previous historyof the world. 

The extremes of fleetness and strength 
never co-exist in the same horse. 

What is called “ blood” in horses only fits 
them in a higher degree for certain pur- 
poses. As a rule, improvement in breed 
cannot be obtained by mating animals en- 
tirely dissimilar, as a dray horse with a 
race horse, large-sized males to under-sized 
females. 

If an animal of great excellence is de- 
fective in one point it is desirable to select 
for its mate an animal particularly strong 
in the other’s defective point. 

If both parents are bad in one and the 
same point it is a thousand to one that the 
progeny will be worse than either. 

Size, form, bone and constitution must 
always be first regarded in breeding. 

Never expect to produce a perfect animal 
by the union of two imperfect ones. 

Acquired qualities are transmitted,wheth- 
er of sire or dam—bad qualities as well as 


Astunted colt rarely turns out well. 

The cost of a colt at three years of age is 
about $90,and the profit or loss depends 
on the quality of the colt at that age. 

Time has proved that the thorough-bred 
horse can be bred with advantage in large 
establishments backed by capital. 

The carriage horse, such asthe French 
coach horse and the Cleveland bay, offer 
the largest profits to those who can produce 
them with the necessary qualities. 

These qualities are size, symmetry, style, 
soundness, color and graceful action. A 
combination of these the average farmer 
can rarely produce. 

The Government Report says: ‘* Horse- 
breeding has advanced within the year five 
per cent., and the tendency in the Central 
States is largely toward larger and heavier 
horses, suitable for draft purposes. Noth- 
ing offers better profits.” 

Draft horses can besold as readily as oxen; 
they command as good prices as roadsters 
or carriage horses. For farm work none 
excels the half-blood Percheron or Clydes- 
dale. 

The day is not far distant when we shall 
furnish foreign nations with horses for ar- 
tillery purposes. 

Breeding trotters isnot a profitable busi- 
ness forthe farmer. When a really good 
trotter is produced, the cost of his develop- 
ment and exhibition will in most cases eat 
up the price he brings. 

If you have boys, don’t breed or buy trot- 
ters. Farmers’ sons would be safer in many 
ways toride slower. Much as the world 
wants fast horses, she needs men more. 

The mania for fast horsesoften lays the 
foundation for a mortgage on the home- 
stead. 

When your son’s morals have become 
tainted, his tastes vitiated and his character 
corrupted, what are horses to you,or money 

either. 

The great improvement in the breeds of 
horses and of all farm animals, has come 
thro igh the selection of males of the best 
quality. 

In-and-in breeding means the pairing of 
relatives within the degree ef second cous- 
ins twice or more in succession. The best 
butter and milch cows were made by once 
pairing animals that were near akin. 

Cross breeding is the pairing of animals 
not allied in several generations. Good 
horses have been produced by both systems. 
Continued in and-in breeding develops weak 
constitutions—a loss of vigor and stamina. 

Experience teaches that you cannot de- 
velop a new quality in the next generation 
by a female devoid of that quality, mated 
with a horse possessed of that quality in a 
marked degree. For instance, a slow, stout 
mare with no fast blond will in no case 
breed a fast colt, tho mated to a fast horse. 

The brood mare should have cheerful, 
comfortable quarters, not stand on a plank 
floor, turned loose in the daytime. if possi- 
ble. and should receive kind attentions. 


The fall season, not the spring, is the 
Proper time for foaling. 
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OUR KITCHEN PETS. 
BY KATHERINE ARMSTRONG. 











WE do not mean iiving pets, but such 
mIateriais and utensils as afford us so much 
comfort and assistance b; their use that we 
have come to feel we yannot do without 
them ; utensils that facditate and expedite 
the labor of caring for war kitchen and our 
wares, and in our calinary department 
making success quite certain. 

We do not propose.to advertise anybody’s 





implements or preparations; indeed, we 
hardly know ourselves ‘‘ whence these 
things come.”’ but we do know that we feel 
a real attachment for such of our kitchen 
pets as have been to us a constant and sure 
reliance year after year, and “never found 
wanting.”’ 

We will “stand up, and tell,” like a coun- 
try school-girl, some of the helps we value, 
the pets we keep in one sunny little 
kitchen. 

And right here let us say, that the general 
air and aspect of our kitchens is a matter 
quite too much neglected. Quite as impor- 
tant as the ‘modern conveniences” is the 
one item—sunlight, abundant light, sun- 
shine if possible. It is cheering, the very 
light itself is inspiring to the worker, to say 
nothing of its healthfulness, and as to the 
interior, even a few bright touches of color, 
as from a bit of cretonne for a chair-cover- 
ing, or a curtain, or a row of pretty crock- 
ery, will stir up interest and breed content 
in the minds of those whose lot is cast in 
this oft-despised part of the house. Let us 
make our kitchens pleasant and inviting, 
if we look for ready hands there to bear the 
“burden and heat of the day,” in this 
every-day room, where the ‘“‘ woman’s work 
is never done.”’ 

Our kitchen—well it is a small one, 
but brimful of sunlight, The floor is of 
pine, and as white as the deal tables 
of our grandmothers’ time; kept so by fre- 
quent applications of soap and water, with 
a spoonful of washing-soda added, and a 
good scrubbing-brush, and all supplemented 
with a pair of strong, willing arms. And 
now let us say a few words on the homely 
subject of soaps; a practical subject indeed, 
and well worth looking into. We have our 
favorite soaps, our pets,in even this line; 
but they are none of the wonderful brands 
that are mostly wonderful in their proper- 
ties for ruining the color and destroying 
the texture of our linen. We prefer 
the old standard and substantial kinds, 
for ordinary use, for clothes or for dish- 
washing. A new relief for washing-day is 
to add one cup of benzine to a large tub of 
warm water, and in this soak the clothes 
for half an hour before washing. They 
then wash very easily, and the odor is not 
objectionable. Then add one cup of ben- 
zine also to each large boiler of clothes, boil 
ten minutes only, and rinse thoroughly. 
It leaves the clothes very white, does not 
at all injure the fabric, and the cost is 
trifling. Of the many different processes of 
‘blue Monday’”’ this seems to be the most 
satisfactory of any employed inour kitchen. 
So benziné has come to be another of our 
dependenucies—another pet. 

Washing-soda is an essential item in do- 
mestic economy,and costs but little. A 
spoonful added to the water for washing 
dishes is a great cleanser, as well as saving 
of soap; but for silver and chira washing, 
common soap is the right thing. 

Now some implements of kitchen warfare 
that we have, we prize them far above their 
money value. There is the “Dover Egg- 
beater,’’ far from being a new invention; it 
brings up the whites of eggs splendidly in 
two or three minutes, whereas the old way, 
beating with a fork, required twenty or 
more. In these days when we live so fast, 
who can afford to spare twenty minutes for 
egg-beating? Speed and success make a 
good domestic span, Weuse the Dover for 
cake beating too. When all ready for the 
oven, five minutes beating of the batter will 
‘tmake assurance doubly sure.”?” The Dover 
will also metamcrphose a quart of cream 
into nearly two of fluffy, feathery ‘‘whipped 
cream,” in a few minutes, delicious for 
coffee, and many other uses. A most de- 
cided pet is this little affair. Another of 
our conveniences is a new patent arrange- 
ment for preparing potatoes. It consists of 
a tin perforated cylinder, holding about a 
pint, with a heavy tin piscon, worked by 
iwo handles something = a lemon- 
squeezer, by crushing the boiled potatoes 
through the perforations, leavipet e skins 
in the cylinder. The vegetable is in a fine, 
light mass, ready for serving as it is, or 
cream and butter may be stirred in, if pre- 
ferred. This little machineis equally good 
for squash, turnips or any other vegetable 
that requires mashing. 

We have our favorite milk-boilers, egg- 
poachers, pastry-knives, our measures, 
cake-turners and pastery-cutters; French 
knives, and knives: that are not French; 
just the one spoon we like always to stir 
with, and many another inanimate friend 
in our little kitchen; but we will name only 
a few materials we prefer, of their kind, 
above all others. There is the New Process 
Corn Meal, the only corn meal fit for use, 
yellow as gold, fine almost as flour, clean, 
pure, sweet and just delicious for our Sun- 
day-morning muffins, made in this wise: 
One coffee-cup of corn meal, two of flour, one 
spoovful of melted butter, one large ogrees 
ful, or more, of sugar, one teaspoenfn) of 


salt and two heaping teas; oonfuls of Royal 


baking powder. Put all these ingredients 
together into a large stirring-bow!; now 
beat the yelks only of three eggs in a quart 
bowl, stir invo them one cup of milk;and 


stir both eggsand milk into the other in 
gredients. ‘Beat all well together, adding 


enough more inilk to make a batter : 
um stiff, Now, and Jastly, with the Dover 
Egg-beater, raise the whites of the three 














eggs and stir in. This amount makes 
eighteen muffins. They require a quick 
oven and to bake forty minutes or more. 








When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 





MORRILL’S 
Grub and Canker Worm 
Exterminator. 
THE ONLY SURE PREVENTATIVE 


The Ravages of Bugs and Insects on 
Fruit and other Trees, 


I8 BAX. LY APPLIED AND INEXPEN£1V .. 
We Guarantee it to give Full Satis- 
faction in Every Particular. 


Put up in packages from 1 pound to 400 pounds. 
For price lists, circulars, etc., address 


GEO. H. MORRILL & 00, 


146 Congress St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


TiARMERS 


Buy the best, Our Standard Fertilizers, 
always reliable. Once used, always used. Sold 
at lowest prices. Ground Bone of all degrees 
of fineness, fur land, cattle or chickens, a spe 
cialfy. Send for our valuable Agricultural 
Hand-Book and Kural Record (sent free) and 
price-list 


STEARNS FERTILIZER CO., 
| 133 Water Street, New York. 
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The Coming Wagon. Light, strong, convenient 
and low priced. andy to get into and out of. 
andy for single horse o- pair. Handy for one 
rson or more. Handy to load or unload. Send 

r Free Circular, ‘How to purchase direct from the 
manufacturer."? 


BRADLEY & C0. “Sci vou” 
Hussey’s Patent Steel Coulter Harrow. 


Teeth and Irons sold 










sr seaite ann 
= ight, con patterns of frame 
able. : 






Catalogue of Plows, Harrows and Horse Hoes REE. 
Address T, B. HUSSEY, NORTH BERWICK, ME. 


PEARSON’S 
HIGH-GRADE SUPERPHOSPHATES 
At Bottom Prices. 

Sold for Cash Directly to Consumers. 
SAVE AGENTS’ PROFITS 
And secure Reliable and Lesting. Fertilizers. Highest 

i 





recommen¢ations where tried side by side with other 
standard arent, fens tor Catalogue. 


M. PEARSON, Hudson. N. Y. 
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a DINGEE & CONARD C 
THE PIRES & GON ies. 


ROSES 


ALL VARIETIES, SIZES AND PRICES 
FINE EVER-BLOOMING PERPETUAL, 
CLIMBING AND MOSS ROSES, 


NEW AND RARE FLOWER SEEDS. 
HARDY pLants, New Moon Flower,Clematis, 8 


5S New Chrysanthemums, and our 
Wonderful ORNAMENTAL VECETABLES. 
bag ay sent a NEW THINGS ena to all points. 
pve VIER departments. aan 
100 pp., elegantly illustrated, describes over T 
and CHOICEST Varieties of s, 
PLANTS and BULBS, and tells how te grow them 
ree. &2~ If you wish to plant anything, send for it. 
20 Veare. Established. Over GB mon 
208E GROWERS: WEBT GROVE, Unester Con Pa. 
T.B. HUSSEY, Man’fr, 
North Berwi¢k, Me, 





Illustrated 
Catalogues Free , 
Hussey’s “‘Hard Metal’’ Plows 


are celebrated for their superior turning capacity, 
easy draft, ease in holding, strength and durability. 
Send for prices of Plows, Harrows and Cultivators, 
free. Address as above. 





THE FINEST 


MADE 


[ 
/COLBURN’S” 


{iLADELPHIA 


‘MUS TAR 


RING OF ,ONDIMENTS 





D. S. WILSON, 


FLORIST, 
51 West Fourteenth Street. 
Funeral designs of any compte furnished at short 
notice. 
FLORAL DESIGNS and DECORATIONS 


TASTEFULLY ARRANGED. 
Choice Plants and Bulbs. Prices Reasonable, 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 
Shinto AY, 











-Send for aSampleCard of their beautiful colors. 
ere is nO Paint manufactured equal toit. It is 
, durable, and economical. Any shade, 
.B- h re imitations now on the market, 
see that the above TRAD£-MARK is on each package 

and thereby get the GENUINE RUBBER PAINT. 

Pactorics at 750, 752, 754 Washington St., 

New York, and Cleveland, Chicago, 

and St. Louis, 


BAUGH ESA oti 








OF Dealers wanced in wi 
Meal, (st . 
"Yue Uasoted cw dae 


Sulphate of Ammonia. 
Moriarenl Patask, Nitrates Soda. 
rey Mova Scotia Land Plaster. 


Send for further information 
and special prices. 


BAUGH & SONS CO. 2us'tuporcrs: PHILADELPHIA, 


SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC GUANO. 


YEARLY SALES 
50,000 Tons. 


We again offer this old 
established and reliable 
Fertilizer, wales ty 

e ear has fully 
contained! its high repu- 
tation. For Farm Crops 
of all kinds, Fruit Tre 
Gardens, whs, an 
cpowers. it has no supe- 

or. 












For sale by our agents 
throughout the United 
- States. Pamphlets con- 
= taining testimonials and 
~ ee forwarded 

ree. 
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GLIDDEN & CURTIS, 


General Selling Agents, Boston, Mass, 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Terms of Subscription 


PAYABLEIN ADVANCE, 





One Month. ....8 % One Year......... $3 00 
Three Morths.. 7 Two Years....... 5 00 
Four Months.....100 Three Years..... 700 
Six Vonths....... 150 Four Years....... 8 
Nine Monthbs...... Five Years 10 00 


23 
Single Copies 10 cents. 


In CLUBs OF FIVE OR MORE, $2.00 Each. 
Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universa 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SU3- 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB 
RATES. 
Subscriptions will be stopped at the end of the time for 
which payment is made. 


Sample Copies Free upon Application, 

Ga" Make all remittances payable to the order of THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

(@ Remittances should be made by Post-Office 
Money Order, Bank Check, Draft, Express, Express 
Money Orders, or Registered Letter. 

Postal. Notes being payble to bearer are no safer 
tosend than Bank Bills. 

SUBSCRIBERS are requested to renew two or 
three weeks previous to the expiration of their Sub- 
scriptions so that no loss of numoers may occur. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO.., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are our agents in London to receive subscriptions and 
advertisements. 

Address THE INDEPENDENT, 


P.-0., Box 2787, New York City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1888. 


THE INDEPENDENT’S specia] Clubbing List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or magazine 
in connection with THE INDEPENDENT can save a 
very handsome percentage of money by crd sring from 
our Club-List. 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION, 
(14 lines to the inch. 20@ lines to the column.) 





Ordinary Advertisements. |Last Page& Business Notice 
LtUMe .....cccccescrvees 7BC.| 1 HMC... 00.0000 osencecs 

4times (one month)....70c.| 4 times (one month). ...85c. 
13 “ (three monthsx./13 “ (three “ )....80c. 
6 “ (six ys ici ae een 
eS * welve “ 152 “ (twelve )....66c 





READING NOTICES......... ONB DOLLAR PER AGATB 
LINE, EACH TIME. 


FINANCIAL NOTICES... 7 -TWO DOLLARS PER AGATB 
INE. 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES...... ....+ Firty CENTS A LINE 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four lines 
$1. Over that, Twenty-five Cents a Line. 
Address all letters 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


241 Rrandway,. New Veork. 
FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 
PRICE REDUCED. 


WE can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, each File or Binder holding 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The cover 
has ‘‘ THE INDEPENDENT’”’ embossed on it in 
large gilt setters, making it quite orna- 
mental, They will be deiivered at our office 
en the receipt of seventy-five cents each, or 








(postpaid) P. O, in the United 
Bratel. on une receipe ot one dollar eadh. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of pyrity merenath 


and wholesemeness. More economical than the ordi- 

nary kinds, and cannot be sola in competition with the 

multitude of low test, short weight alum or phosphate 

powers. Sold only in cans. ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
‘Ou PANY, 106 Wall St.. N. Y. 








JAPANESE SOAP 


Is made of the PUREST, CLEAN- 
EST and BEST MATERIALS, 
without Filthy, Rancid Greases 
and Chemicals that Eat, Rot or 
Burn the Clothes or Hands. For 
the Laundry, Bath or Toilet it has 
no rival, saving many times its 
cost to any household in clothes, 
The prieeis less than for inferior 
soaps of equal weight. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, 


FISK MANUFACTURING CO. 


Springfield, Mass, 


~ Rhododendrons 


of American grown hardy sorts. 
Red Flowering Dogwood 
And other Rare Plants. 


Parsons&SonsCo., 


LIMITED. 


Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. 
NEW INVENTION in LACING 


W.S. A. CORSET 





‘ 

(PRICE, ONE DOLLAR), 
wee with self-adjusting back 
/}/ ean be changed from 
tight to loose-fitting in 
five seconds, without re- 
moving from the person, 

NEVER REQTIRES 
NEW LACES or STEELS 









Laces will not SHOW 
THROUGH the DRESS, 
‘ceeds ne breaking inv, 
The healthiest, best-fit- 
ing and most comforta- 
ble Corset made, 


The SELF ADJUSTING CORSET CO., 
120 Franklin Street, N. Y. 


FRANCIS BACON. 


PARAGON 


PIANOS. 


(Late RAVEN & BACON. Established 1789.) 
, 19 and 21 WEST 22d St., Near 5th Ave., N. Y. 
Chicago Depot, J. HOWARD FOOTE, 
307 & 309 Wabash Avenue. 





QEND to. 7. C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY 
72% and 26 Washington Street,Boston, Maas. for the 


owest rates in all papers. ne 
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Low Estimates. 
Careful Service 
Reliable Dealing. 


‘ Dovi’s 


me SHAW APPLIN& Co. 





Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury &t. 


Qsisblienec 1780. 


fend for Catalogue. BOOSTIDS 





HEALTH, 


Fitting Shoe, 
most 


ing HOUGH 
FORD’S 
brated shoes. 


COMFORT, 
ECONOMY. 


A Pretty Foot 
with a Perfect 


desirable, 
and can be ob- 
tained by wear- 


cele- 


HOUGH 
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ROCHESTER 





& FORD,| Ask your dealer 


tor them, or send 
a postal card to 
us for the address 
of firm selling our 
Shoes. 
HOUGH 

& FORD, 


Rochester, 
New York. 
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For Sale by all 


Stationers. 


STERBRO ’S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 
STEEL P Ns 


Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 


Warehouse: 26 John Street, New York. 





Writing Machines 
copy if interested, 







{ 


NoTs.—Ovwr unqualified challenge for a test of all 


remams unaccepted. Send for 


REMINGTON 


STANDARD 


i TYPEWRITER. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


339 Broadway, New York. 





BRANCHES: 

Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Baltimore, Cleveland, Chicago, 
St. Louis, (Indianapolis, Minn- 
eapolis, St. Paul, Kansas 
City, Denver, London, 
England. 





The improved method of securing mementoes of pleasant excursions ahd of gaining 


healthful recreation is in a large degree due to the 


Amateur PhotographicOutfits 


Which we introduced in this country at 


POPULAR PRICES, 


RANGING FROM $10 UPWARD. 
Onr Bicycle Outfits Artists’, Detective, Petite, and Revolving-Back Cameras, Tri- 


pods and other Photographic Requisites 


Are unrivaled anywhere in any country. 


ie" Send for Latest Descriptive Catalogue. 


Scovill Manufacturing Company, 


Publishers of The Photographic Times. Weekly, $3 per annum; monthly, $2 per annum. 
‘Salesrooms 423 BROOME STREET, New York. 
Established in 1802. 


W. IRVING ADAMS, AGENT. 


i In writing, mention this paper. 





W. & B. 










Prices, ¢ 


Send for Circular. 
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and remedy for diseases arising from an im 
of the blood. An Antidote for Malaria. 


Rew no 


DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN, 

Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York, and 
1% Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
parca Bump Chala aad 
Fistures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Seeman, Street Washers 


etc. 

WORKS FOUNDED IN 1822. 
Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal Exhi- 
bition at Paris, France, in 
1867; Vienna, Austria, in 1873; 


and Centennial Exhibition 
1876. 





ROBINSON’S 
SURE CURE 


FOR 


NEURALGIA. 
ure state 


Can be sent by mail, 
ON & SON, 
184 Greenwich St., N. Y. 


hivs 








Se: BELL FOUNDRY. 

Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure 
FULL 

i VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati. G. 





STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
ae | the Society of Arts for 
66 Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York, 
COLONNADE HOTEL, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Chestnut Street, corner 15th. One Block 
from Penn. R.R, Station, 
American Plan. $3.50 per day. 








H. J. & G. R. CRUMP. 


RR 


CRIMPED & CORRUGATED 


ON ROOFING 
AN & CO. 


CINCI | 
-IN INNAT Of 


W.G.HYNDM 












FOR STEEP OR FLAT ROOFS. 
CAN BE PUT ON BY ANY PERSON. 
THOUSANDS OF ROLLS SOLD ANNUALLY FOR 


BUILDINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


SEND FOR NEW CIRCULAR,CONTAINING PRICE 
LIST AND REFERENCES. 


ACENTS WANTED. 


M, EHRET, JR. & CO. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


Philadelphia and Chicago. 
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ALL DRUGGISTS. — 


25 CENTS A BOTTLE BY 
\ thing of beauty_is a joy for- 








ever, if, like a Paneled Iron 

Ceiling it is ofthe most dura- 
me and ns ghee | sanbertel uae for 

urpose, and made in 
suitable for all classes of ou id 


ings. Address Henry 8S. North- 
rop, Cor. Centre and Franklin 
Sts. N.Y. forcircular etc. 








Suit No. 1. 
i Terry, $62. 
: Plush, 68 
Hy —it 
5 s. Cc. 
& Small 
: ,, - & co., 
- Boston, 
f Mass 
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Splendid Opportunities 

The Country reached by the 
lines of the great Chicago and 
Northwestern Railway system 
offers exceptional inducements to 
persons of moderate means seek- 
ing new homes, and to the capi- 
talist desirous of making a safe 
and productive investment. 

At frequent intervals during the 
months of March, April, May and 
June the Northwestern Com- 
pany will sellland excursion tick- 
ets to points in Dakota, Nebras- 
ka, Minnesota and Northern 
Iowa at the low rate of one fare 
for the round trip. 

This liberal arrangement offers 
an excellent opportunity for a 
personal visit to the rich terri- 
tory reached by that line. 

Rates and full particulars can 
be obtained on application to the 
nearest ticket agent, or by ad- 
dressing the General Passenger 
Agent at Chicago, Ill. 


J. H. WHITMAN, 
General Manager. 
H. C. WICKER, 
Traffic Manager. 








E. P. WI 
Genera. ©. -senger Agent. 
e> BICYCLES. 
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Highest grade known. I. strated Catalogue free. 
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